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Preface. 


That  the  Historical  Society  may  be  in  touch  with  a  great 
event  of  the  year,  we  have  devoted  a  portion  of  this  issue  to 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  these 
volumes  of  State  History  are  a  part  of  every  district  library ; 
therefore  we  have  presented  some  extracts  from  one  of  the 
best  reports  upon  th  Louisiana  Purchase  extant,  (namely 
that  of  Binger  Hermann)  published  by  the  Government. 
Such  portions  of  it  as  bear  particularly  upon  Montana  have 
been  selected.  Montana  Territory  being  taken  in  part  from 
Oregon  Territory,  the  history  given  by  Mr.  Hermann  of  the 
acquisition  of  Oregon  is  of  surpassing  interest  to  our  people, 
and  it  is  published  also  as  valuable  historic  data  for  our  citi¬ 
zens.  The  account  herewith  presented  of  Montana’s  part 
at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  follows  as  a  natural  sequence. 

Although  the  Territory  has  taken  honors  and  been  credit¬ 
ably  represented  in  every  International  Fair,  beginning  with 
Philadelphia,  1876,  yet  so  far  nothing  has  been  preserved  in 
printed  form,  or  illustration,  to  prove  this  to  the  inquiring 
public.  The  Historical  Department  therefore  takes  great 
pleasure  in  publishing  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  on 
Montana  Day,  together  with  illustrations  of  our  exhibits. 
It  is  expected  that  Y olume  VI  will  continue  this  work  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  account  of  Montana  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex¬ 
position  at  Portland  next  year. 

The  plan  of  presenting  the  Governor’s  messages  and  docu¬ 
ments,  together  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  Gover¬ 
nor,  began  in  Volume  III  with  our  first  Governor,  Sidney 
Edgerton,  and  is  continued  in  the  present  volume  in  the  his¬ 
tory  and  biography  of  Green  Clay  Smith,  second  Governor 
of  Montana. 
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The  contributors  to  this  volume  are  men  and  women  who 
are  perfectly  familiar  with  their  subjects.  We  are  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  secured  such  a  vast  amount  of  historic  data  at 
first  hand  from  the  actors  and  eye-witnesses  themselves.  Al¬ 
though  forty  years  have  elapsed,  hundreds  of  our  best  citizens 
are  still  living  here  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  Bishop 
Tuttle’s  Early  Church  History,  and  in  the  chapters  from 
Judge  Blake,  Mills  and  others.  Montana,  is  exceedingly 
favored  in  having  a  department  of  the  State  to  which  is  en¬ 
trusted  the  preservation  of  the  documents  connected  with  its 
history. 

No  part  of  this  volume  is  of  more  interest  or  value  than 
the  Yellowstone  Expeditions.  The  question  can  be  settled 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  originators  of  the  idea 
of  a  “National  Park”  by  the  statements  of  the  men  compos¬ 
ing  these  parties.  In  the  publication  of  the  last  three 
volumes  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  librarian  to  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  our  history  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
growth  of  church  and  school,  as  well  as  the  political  history 
given  in  the  newspapers  and  public  documents  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutives  and  Supreme  Court.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
tried  to  present  such  current  events  as  seem  to  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  and  worthy  of  being  recorded  now, 
such  as  the  Dedication  of  the  Capitol,  the  Ceremonies  at  the 
Unveiling  of  the  Tablet  to  the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and 
similar  events.  Our  State  is  rapidly  making  history.  It  is 
the  special  province  and  care  of  this  department  to  preserve 
every  item  of  that  history.  To  this  end  we  invite  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  hearty  co-operation  which  we  have  heretofore 
met  with  from  all  our  citizens. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  each  contributor,  and  also  to 
the  many  persons  who  have  aided  in  collecting  pictures. 
Mrs.  Marion  Cooper  of  Bozeman  and  Mrs.  John  Bishop  of 
Dillon  have  been  invaluable  assistants.  Persons  having  only 
one  copy  of  a  precious  picture  have  generously  loaned  it,  that 
our  groups  might  be  complete.  Among  these  are  Mrs.  George 
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French  and  Governor  Edgerton’s  family.  We  are  indebted 
also  to  Binger  Hermann,  U.  S.  Land  Commissioner,  the  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  and  to  McClure’s  for  pictures,  and  to  Scribner’s 
for  articles  which  have  appeared  in  their  pages ;  to  Fathers 
Pallidino  and  Day,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ryan,  and  hosts  of  others. 

LAURA  E.  HOWEY, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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transactions. 


Saturday,  April  19,  1902. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Library  met  at  2  P.  M.  in  their  rooms  at 
the  Court  House,  and  upon  the  invitation  of  the  President, 
Wm.  B.  Hundley,  the  members  went  immediately  to  the 
Capitol  building  to  inspect  the  new  quarters.  When  the  time 
arrived  to  return  no  carriage  was  in  sight  for  the  return.  A 
motion  was  made  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  new  building.  The 
only  room  in  condition  being  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  meeting  was  held  there.  Present : 
Col.  W.  B.  Hundley,  President;  Major  T.  A.  Cummings  of 
Fort  Benton  and  Massena  Bullard,  the  recently  appointed 
member ;  Trustees  S.  C.  Gilpatrick  and  Granville  Stuart  were 
absent,  the  former  being  detained  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
relative  in  Fergus  County,  and  the  latter,  owing  to  ill  health, 
was  in  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Howey,  the  Librarian,  reported  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  she  had  sold  twelve  volumes  of  “Historical 
Society  Contributions, ”  had  prepared  three  hundred  volumes 
of  1901  for  binding  and  had  as  many  more  of  1902  papers, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  etc.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  pho¬ 
tograph  envelopes  of  small  size  have  been  arranged  in  the 
library  and  two  hundred  of  the  larger  size. 

The  board  showed  especial  interest  in  the  manuscript  and 
scrapbook  work  explained  by  Mrs.  Howey.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  miscellaneous  historical  manuscript  was  shown  as 
nearly  completed,  and  is  filled  with  manuscripts  and  letters 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  Territory  and  State.  The 
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other  volumes  are  to  follow  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  pre¬ 
pared.  The  board  approved  the  report  of  the  Librarian. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  publication  of 
volume  four  of  the  society  as  a  memorial  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Capitol  building,  the  volume  to  be  issued  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  fourth  of  July.  Another  resolution  directed 
the  librarian  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  securing  a  reprint  of 
the  Montana  Post,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  State.  The 
earliest  numbers  being  in  such  bad  condition  the  board 
deemed  this  a  wise  step. 

President  Hundley  appointed  Trustee  Bullard  to  prepare 
resolutions  expressing  the  board’s  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  Arthur  J.  Craven  (formerly  a  member  of  the  board),  and 
voicing  the  regrets  of  the  trustees  at  his  removal  from  the 
state. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

WM.  B.  HUNDLEY, 

Chairman. 

LAURA  E.  HOWEY, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 

July  5,  1902. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Historical  and 
Miscellaneous  Department  of  the  State  Library  convened  at 
the  call  of  the  president  in  the  new  library  quarters  in  the 
Capitol  building,  July  5th,  at  2  P.  M. 

Members  present  Col.  Wm.  B.  Hundley,  S.  C.  Gilpatrick 
and  Massena,  Bullard. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  to  secure 
and  preserve  for  all  time  the  portraits  as  well  as  the  auto¬ 
graphs  and  biographies  of  men,  the  records  of  whose  lives  are 
of  historic  value  to  the  state,  is  in  accord  with  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  Historical  Department  of  the  Montana  State 
Library,  and  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  : 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  address  a 
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written  request  with  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  of  the 
United  States  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in 
Congress  from  the  Territory  and  State  of  Montana,  to  each 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  thereof,  to  each  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  of  the  first  Territorial 
and  State  Legislatures,  to  the  first  Territorial  and  State  offi¬ 
cers,  to  the  family  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  to  each 
of  the  Generals  who  commanded  in  battles  fought  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  state,  to  the  first  bishops  and  pioneer 
preachers  of  the  different  religious  denominations,  and  to 
friends  of  Indian  Chiefs,  or  to  the  Chiefs  themselves,  to  each 
of  the  well  known  pioneers  of  the  state  in  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  miners,  trappers,  farmers  and  stockgrowers, 
asking  them  or  some  known  descendant  of  theirs  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  this  library  a  life  size  bust  portrait  in  oil  to  be  the 
property  of  the  state  in  the  custody  of  this  library  in  per¬ 
petuity. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  W.  A.  Clark,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator,  for  three  hundred  (300)  copies  of  a  reprint  of  Vol.  I, 
was  passed  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  also  to  the  pioneer  citizens 
who  had  recently  presented  oil  paintings  to  the  society.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  go  ahead  with  the  preparation 
of  Vol.  IV,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  Mr.  Bullard  was 
chosen  as  advisory  member  of  the  Board  during  the  work. 
It  was  decided  to  devote  as  much  space  as  necessary  of  the 
volume  to  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Laying  of  the  Corner 
Stone  and  Dedication  Exercises  of  July  4th. 

The  action  of  the  Librarian  and  Mr.  Bullard  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  plates  used  in  the  “Souvenir”  publication  was 
ratified. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

WM.  B.  HUNDLEY, 

Chairman. 

LAURA  E.  HOWEY, 

Secretary. 
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May  26,  1903, 

Meeting  called  to  meet  in  Mr.  Massena  Bullard’s  office  to 
reorganize  the  Board.  Of  the  new  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  were  present  W. 
E.  Cullen,  Jr.,  and  Cornelius  Hedges,  Jr.  Of  the  old  Board, 
Massena  Bullard.  Granville  Stuart  and  David  Hilger  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Board  effected  a  temporary  organization,  with  W.  E. 
Cullen,  Jr.,  Acting  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Bullard,  Chairman. 

The  election  of  librarian  being  the  only  business  before  the 
Board,  they  voted  unanimously  to  retain  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Howey;  as  she  had  also  served  as  Secretary,  she  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  office.  Mr.  Bullard  was  elected  President  of 
the  Board. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  convene  at  the  call  of  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

MASSENA  BULLARD, 

President. 

W.  E.  CULLEN,  JR., 

Secretary  Pro  Tern. 

February  8,  1904. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Historical 
and  Miscellaneous  Department  of  the  Montana  State  Library 
in  its  new  office  formerly  the  room  of  Board  of  Equalization 
in  the  Capitol  Building  occurred  at  2  P.  M.,  Monday,  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  1904. 

The  following  members  were  present :  President,  Massena 
Bullard,  Cornelius  Hedges,  Jr.  and  Ernest  *  Cullen.  Un¬ 
avoidably  detained  were  Mr.  Granville  Stuart  who  was  ab¬ 
sent  in  Boise  on  business,  and  David  Hilger  who  was  in  New 
York,  also  on  business. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  Tuesday,  April 
19th,  1902,  July  5th,  1902  and  May  26th,  1903,  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  next  order  of  business,  the  report  of  the  Librarian 
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upon  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  of  the  last  legisla¬ 
ture  for  new  furniture,  was  read  and  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board. 

The  following  suggestions  were  made  by  the  Librarian  and 
resolutions  adopting  them  passed  unanimously:  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  as  follows: 

1st.  That  a  regular  time  for  meeting  be  chosen. 

2nd.  Rules  should  be  formulated  regarding  hours  in  the 
library  and  such  other  regulations  as  are  in  force  in  the  older 
states  and  are  not  mentioned  in  our  laws. 

3rd.  That  a  pamphlet  of  the  library  laws  of  the  state  be 
gotten  out. 

4th.  That  a  newspaper  catalogue  be  published  similar  to 
the  one  from  Wisconsin  or  Ohio. 

5th.  That  Vol.  V  be  prepared  and  published  by  January, 
1905,  ready  for  next  legislature. 

The  Board  decided  to  meet  bi-monthly,  regularly  the  sec¬ 
ond  Tuesday  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  September  and 
November,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  at  4  P.  M. 

Mr.  Cullen  and  Mr.  Hedges  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
prepare  rules  and  regulations  regarding  library  management, 

Mr.  Bullard  and  Mr.  Cullen  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  confer  with  Mr.  Connelly  in  regard  to  the  manuscript  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  convention  of  1889 ;  the 
table  of  contents  for  Vol.  V  to  include  Constitutional  Con¬ 
ventions  of  1866  and  1 884  was  decided  upon,  also  other  papers 
submitted  by  the  Librarian  as  to  be  a  part  of  the  new  volume. 

Instructions  were  given  to  proceed  from  1889  with  the 
campaign  scrapbooks,  and  to  continue  the  manuscript  books. 
A  resolution  instructing  the  publication  of  the  newspaper 
catalogue,  and  the  compilation  of  the  library  laws  also  to  be 
gotten  ready  for  use  in  the  next  legislature.  . 

No  further  business  appearing  the  meeting  adjourned, 
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after  the  members  had  taken  a  hasty  glance  through  the  new 
quarters  assigned  the  department. 

MASSENA  BULLARD, 

President. 


LAURA  E.  HOWEY, 

Secretary. 


March  8th,  1904. 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Department,  was  called 
to  order  promptly  by  the  president,  Massena  Bullard,  at  4 
P.  M.,  Tuesday,  March  8th,  1904. 

There  were  present  besides  the  president,  Mr.  W.  E.  Cullen, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Hedges,  Jr. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  was  the  next  business  in  order. 
The  suggestions  as  to  work  were  considered  one  at  a  time,  and 
after  a  full  discussion  of  each  one,  were  upon  motion  adopted 
unanimously. 

The  Board  endorsed  the  unwritten  rules  heretofore  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Librarian. 

Leave  of  absence,  with  full  pay,  was  granted  the  library 
assistants  if  they  desired  to  attend  a  summer  library  school. 

Opportunity  was  given  the  Secretary  and  Librarian  to  de¬ 
vote  some  time  to  literary  work,  following  the  custom  of 
other  libraries  and  State  Historical  Societies. 

The  suggestion  regarding  the  completion  of  last  year’s  con¬ 
tract  for  binding  was  accepted. 

The  Librarian  reported  that  the  Independent  Publishing 
Company  was  willing  to  take  the  manuscript  for  Yol.  V  by 
June  1st,  and  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  publication  until 
the  next  appropriation  was  available.  A  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Board  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  accept  their 
offer  and  have  the  material  ready  by  that  date. 

The  Librarian’s  recommendations  that  the  plates  for  the 
volume  be  made  by  the  Robert  Clarke  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  the  illustrations  by  Messrs.  DeCamp,  Taylor,  Moriarity, 
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and  other  Montana  artists  suggested,  and  also  that  the  book 
be  planned  as  a  memorial  volume  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  were  endorsed. 

Further  time  was  given  the  committees  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting.  No  new  business  appearing  the  Board  ad¬ 
journed. 

MASSENA  BULLARD, 

President. 


LAURA  E.  HOWEY, 

Secretary. 


May  10th,  1904. 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Library  met  in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  at  the  Capitol  Building,  at  4  P.  M.,  Tues¬ 
day,  May  10th,  1904. 

Owing  to  pressing  legal  engagements  of  the  president  and 
Mr.  Cullen,  the  session  was  a  very  short  one.  After  the 
reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting,  which  were  approved,  the 
report  of  the  Librarian  upon  the  preparation  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibit  for  the  St.  Louis  Fair  was  received  and 
adopted. 

The  progress  on  manuscript  for  Volume  V  was  discussed, 
after  which  it  was  deemed  best  to  select  Mr.  Bullard  to  assist 
the  Secretary  and  Librarian  during  the  time  the  volume  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  as  he  had  been  of  such  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  preparation  of  the  previous  volume. 

The  committee  on  Constitutional  Convention  of  1889 — 
Mr.  Bullard — reported  the  manuscript  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
where  they  can  be  referred  to  at  any  time. 

The  other  committees  asked  for  further  time. 

No  new  business  appearing,  the  board  adjourned. 

MASSENA  BULLARD, 

President, 


LAURA  E.  HOWEY, 

Secretary. 
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Between  tlje  United  States  of  America 
and  i\)e  P  rencb  Republic. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people,  desiring  to  remove  all  source  of  misunder¬ 
standing,  relative  to  objects  of  discussion  mentioned  in  the 
second  and  fifth  articles  of  the  Convention  of  (the  8th  Ven- 
demiaire,  an  9,)  September  30,  1800,  relative  to  the  rights 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  con¬ 
cluded  at  Madrid,  the  27th  October,  1795,  between  His  Cath¬ 
olic  Majesty  and  the  said  United  States,  and  willing  to 
strengthen  the  union  and  friendship,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
said  Convention  was  happily  re-established  between  the  two 
nations,  have  respectively  named  their  Plenipotentiaries,  to- 
wit:  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  said  States, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States,  and  James  Monroe,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  En¬ 
voy  Extraordinary  of  the  said  States,  near  the  Government 
'of  the  French  Republic ;  and  the  First  Consul,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  people,  the  French  citizen  Barb©  Marbois,  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Public  Treasury,  who,  after  having  respectively 
exchanged  their  full  powers,  have  agreed  to  the  following 
articles : 

Art.  1.  Whereas,  by  the  article  the  third  of  the  Treaty 
concluded  at  St.  Ildefonso,  (the  9th  Vendemiaire,  an  9,) 
October  1,  1800,  between  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  and  His  Catholic  Majesty,  it  was  agreed  as  follows  : 
His  Catholic  Majesty  promises  and  engages  on  his  part  to 
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cede  to  the  French  Republic,  six  months  after  the  full  and  en¬ 
tire  execution  of  the  conditions  and  stipulations  herein, 
relative  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Col¬ 
ony  or  Province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  that  it 
now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France 
possessed  it ;  and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties  sub¬ 
sequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  States :  And 
whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty,  particularly  of  the  third 
article,  the  French  Republic  has  an  incontestable  title  to  the 
domain  and  to  the  possession  of  the  said  territory,  the  First 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic  desiring  to  give  to  the  United 
States  a  strong  proof  of  friendship,  doth  hereby  cede  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  forever 
and  in  full,  sovereignty,  the  said  territory,  with  all  its  rights 
and  appurtenances,  as  fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
might  have  been  acquired  by  the  French  Republic,  in  value 
of  the  above-mentioned  treaty,  concluded  with  His  Catholic 
Majesty. 

Art.  2.  In  the  cession  made  by  the  preceding  article,  are 
included  the  adjacent  islands  belonging  to  Louisiana,  all 
public  lots  and  squares,  vacant  lands,  and  all  public  build¬ 
ings,  fortifications,  barracks,  and  other  edifices,  which  are 
not  private  property.  The  archives,  papers,  and  documents, 
relative  to  the  domain  and  sovereignty  of  Louisiana  and  its 
dependencies,  will  be  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Commis¬ 
saries  of  the  United  States,  and  copies  will  be  afterwards 
given  in  due  form  to  the  magistrates  and  municipal  officers, 
of  such  of  the  said  papers  and  documents  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  them. 

Art,  3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  immunities,  of  citizens> of  the  United  States; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected 
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in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  they  profess. 

Art.  4.  There  shall  be  sent  by  the  Government  of  France 
a  Commissary  to  Louisiana,  to  the  end  that  he  do  every  act 
necessary,  as  well  to  receive  from  the  officers  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty  the  said  country  and  its  dependencies  in  the  name  of 
the  French  Republic,  if  it  has  not  been  already  done,  as  to 
transmit  it,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Kepublic,  to  the  Com¬ 
missary  or  agent  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  5.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  case 
that  of  the  first  Consul  shall  have  been  previously  obtain¬ 
ed,  the  Commissary  of  the  French  Republic  shall  remit  all 
the  military  posts  of  .New  Orleans,  and  other  parts  of  the 
ceded  territory,  to  the  Commissary  or  Commissaries  named 
by  the  President  to  take  possession ;  the  troops,  whether  of 
France  or  Spain,  who  may  be  there,  shall  cease  to  occupy  any 
military  post  from  the  time  of  taking  possession,  and  shall  be 
embarked  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  course  of  three  months 
after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Art.  6.  The  United  States  promise  to  execute  such  treat¬ 
ies  and  articles  as  may  have  been  agreed  between  Spain  and 
the  tribes  and  nations  of  Indians,  until  by  mutual'  consent  of 
the  United  States  and  the  said  tribes  or  nations,  other  suit¬ 
able  articles  shall  have  been  agreed  upon. 

Art.  7.  As  it  is  reciprocally  advantageous  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  France  and  the  United  States,  to  encourage  the 
communication  of  both  nations,  for  a  limited  time,  in  the 
country  ceded  by  the  present  treaty,  until  general’ arrange¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  commerce  of  both  nations  may  be  agreed 
on,  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties,  that 
the  French  ships  coming  directly  from  France  or  any  of  her 
Colonies,  loaded  only  with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of 
France  or  her  said  Colonies,  and  the  ships  of  Spain  coming 
directly  from  Spain  or  any  of  her  Colonies,  loaded  only  with 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  Spain  or  her  Colonies,  shall 
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be  admitted  /luring  the  space  of  twelve  years  in  the  port  of 
New  Orleans,  and  in  all  other  legal  ports  of  entry  within 
the  ceded  territory,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  coming  directly  from  France  or  Spain  or  any 
of  their  Colonies,  without  being  subject  to  any  other  or 
greater  duty  on  the  merchandise,  or  other  or  greater  tonnage 
than  those  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  space  of  time  above-mentioned,  no  other  nation 
shall  have  a  right  to  the  same  privileges  in  the  ports  of  the 
ceded  territory.  The  twelve  years  shall  commence  three 
months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  if  it  shall  take 
place  in  France,  or  three  months  after  it  shall  have  been  noti¬ 
fied  at  Paris  to  the  French  Government,  if  it  shall  take  place 
in  the  United  States;  it  is,  however,  well  understood,  that 
the  object  of  the  above  article  is  to  favor  the  manufactures, 
commerce,  freight,  and  navigation  of  France  and  Spain,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  importations  that  the  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  shall  make  into  the  said  ports  of  the  United  States,  with¬ 
out  in  any  sort  affecting  the  regulations  that  the  United 
States  may  make  concerning  the  exportation  of  the  produce 
and  merchandise  of  the  United  States,  or  any  right  they  may 
have  to  make  such  regulations. 

Art.  8.  In  future  and  forever,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  years,  the  ships  of  France  shall  be  treated  upon  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nations  in  the  ports  above-men¬ 
tioned. 

Art,  9.  The  particular  convention  signed  this  day  by  the 
respective  Ministers,  having  for  its  object  to  provide  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  due  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the 
French  Republic,  prior  to  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  (8th 
Vendemiaire,  an  9,)  is  approved,  and  to  have  its  execution 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  present 
treaty;  and  it  shall  be  ratified  in  the  same  form  and  in  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  one  shall  not  be  ratified  distinct  from 
the  other.  Another  particular  convention,  signed  at  the 
same  date  as  the  present  treaty,  relative  to  a  definitive  rule 
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between  the  contracting  parties  is,  in  the  like  manner,  ap¬ 
proved,  and  will  be  ratified  in  the  same  form  and  in  the  same 
time,  and  jointly. 

Art.  10.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  in  good  and 
due  form,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  space 
of  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  signature  by  the  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  these  articles  in  the  French  and  English  languages, 
declaring  nevertheless,  that  the  present  treaty  was  originally 
agreed  to  in  the  French  language,  and  have  thereunto  put 
their  seals. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  10th  day  of  Floreal,  in  the  11th  year  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  30th  April,  1803. 

R.  R.  LIVINGSTON, 

JAMES  MONROE, 

BARBE  MARBOIS. 


PRESIDENT  MONROE. 


ROB'T  R.  LIVINGSTON. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


BARBE  MARBOIS. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
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Tl}e  Louisiana  Purchase  and  our  Title  West  of 
tl)e  R  oc^y  Mountains, 

By  Binger  Hermann,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 

Office. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT. 

Of  all  distinguishing  events  in  the  glorious  career  of 
this  country,  aside  from  its  triumphs  for  liberty  and  for 
union,  none  shine  forth  with  such  imperishable  luster  as  the 
acquisition  of  that  splendid  empire  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River;  and  when  the  impartial  historian  shall  write  up  the- 
great  men  and  the  great  measures  of  our  nation  he  will 
place  at  the  top  of  the  rolls  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase.  The  importance,  then,  of  this  subject  de¬ 
serves  that  it  shall  be  accurately  as  well  as  impartially  re¬ 
viewed. 

I  am  induced  to  enter  upon  this  matter  because  of  an  error 
which  I  conceive  exists  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States  as 
published  under  the  direction  of  my  predecessor,  and  which 
goes  forth  with  the  official  indorsement  of  the  Department. 
The  error  to  which  I  refer  is  in  the  representation  that  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  from  France  in  1803  comprised  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  now  known  as  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Idaho  and  portions  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  such  domain  was  derived  by  the  United  States 
based  on  the  right  of  discovery,  exploration  and  occupany  by 
our  own  people,  together  with  the  cession  from  Spain,  by 
treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  of  such  adverse  rights  as  that 
nation  claimed  to  possess,  I  have  assumed  the  liberty  of 
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representing  these  facts  on  the  new  edition  of  the  United 
States  map  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Department. 

In  support  of  this  position  I  submit  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  arrived,  together  with  the  views  of  eminent 
historians,  diplomats,  statesmen  and  writers  on  both  sides 
of  this  interesting  and  famous  contention. 

TWO  PROMINENT  ACTORS. 

There  are  two  eminent  persons  in  history  to  whose  utter¬ 
ances  at  this  distant  day  we  can  refer  with  confidence  for 
authoritative  information  as  to  the  details  of  the  negotiations 
for,  and  as  to  what  was  included  in,  the  Louisiana  cession, 
and  these  are  Marbois  and  Jefferson — the  one  of  Prance,  the 
other  of  America;  the  one,  who  was  Napoleon’s  negotiator, 
in  selling;  the  other,  who  was  our  President,  in  buying  Loui¬ 
siana.  These  men,  as  the  noted  representatives  of  the  two 
countries  in  this  transaction,  may  well  be  depended  upon  to 
convey  to  us  the  most  accurate  information  touching  the 
cession  in  all  its  phases. 

Marquis  de  Marbois  had  a  most  intimate  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  country  and  had  contributed  valuable  aid  in  our 
revolutionary  struggle.  He  was  also  a  diplomat  of  wide 
experience,  having  served  in  1769  as  secretary  of  the  French 
legation  to  the  diet  of  the  Empire,  which  held  its  sittings 
at  Ratisbon;  later  he  served  in  the  same  character  at  Dres¬ 
den,  and  was  charge  d’affairs  at  Bavaria,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  elected  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Metz.  In 
1779  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  French  legation  and  while 
here  married  an  American,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia ;  at  all 
times  he  was  a  most  devoted  friend  of  our  Republic.  On 
his  return  to  France  his  active  temperament  soon  brought 
him  in  contact  with  the  varying  changes  of  government  at 
that  time.  He  suffered  imprisonment,  ostracism,  and  exile 
at  some  periods,  while  at  others  he  enjoyed  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  honors.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  impris¬ 
oned,  and  recovered  his  liberty  only  with  the  fall  of  Robes¬ 
pierre.  When  Napoleon  became  First  Consul  he  treated 
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Marbois  with  marked  favor,  and  in  1801  made  him  minister 
of  the  public  treasury.  During  the  negotiations  for  the 
cession  of  the  Louisiana  territory  he  was  selected  by  Na¬ 
poleon  as  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  the  French  Republic. 
So  grave  a  matter  should  properly  have  been  intrusted  to 
Talleyrand,  but  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  memoirs  tells  us  that 
Napoleon,  addressing  Marbois,  said,  “That  being  an  affair 
of  the  treasury,  I  will  commit  it  to  you.”  It  is,  however, 
asserted  that  this  was  not  the  real  motive  for  intrusting  this 
negotiation  to  Marbois,  but  was  done  because  Napoleon  had 
greater  confidence  in  his  integrity  than  he  had  in  Talley¬ 
rand’s. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Livingston  to 
Madison,  of  April  13,  1803,  may  here  be  of  interest,  as  it  re¬ 
fers  to  Mr.  Marbois,  who  related  to  Livingston  an  interview 
that  he  had  with  the  First  Consul : 

He  (Marbois)  then  took  occasion  to  mention  his  sorrow  that  any 
cause  of  difference  should  exist  between  our  countries.  The  Consul  told 
him,  in  reply,  “Well,  you  have  the  charge  of  the  treasury;  let  them  give 
you  one  hundred  million  of  Francs,  and  pay  their  own  claims  and  take  the 
whole  country.”  Seeing  by  my  looks  that  I  was  surprised  at  so  extrava¬ 
gant  a  demand,  he  added  that  he  considered  the  demand  as  exorbitant,  and 
had  told  the  First  Consul  that  the  thing  was  impossible;  that  we  had  not 
the  means  of  raising  that.  The  Consul  told  him  we  might  borrow  it.  I 
now  plainly  saw  the  whole  business:  first,  the  Consul  was  disposed  to 
sell;  next,  he  distrusted  Talleyrand,  on  account  of  the  business  of  the 
supposed  intention  to  bribe,  and  meant  to  put  the  negotiation  into  the 
hands  of  Marbois,  whose  character  for  integrity  is  established.  (See  Am¬ 
erican  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  2,  p.  553.) 

Whether  this  be  true  or  otherwise,  it  is  certain  that  our 
negotiators  had  great  admiration  for  Marbois,  as  Monroe, 
in  referring  to  the  success  obtained,  says : 

I  add  with  pleasure  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Marbois,  in 
every  stage  of  the  negotiations,  was  liberal,  candid  and  fair, 
indicating  a  very  friendly  feeling  for  the  United  States  and 
a  strong  desire  to  preserve  the  most  amicable  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEGOTIATORS. 

At  this  time  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  the  American  min¬ 
ister  to  Paris.  He  had  been  judge  of  the  admiralty  court, 
a  justice  of  the  New  York  supreme  court,  and  a  member  of 
the  stamp  act  Congress  in  1765.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  where  he  was  chosen  one  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  appointed  the  first  chancellor  of  New  York  and  as  such 
administered  the  oath  of  office  to  George  Washington  on  his 
inauguration  as  first  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  Seccretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  United  States 
from  1781  to  1783.  In  1801  he  resigned  the  chancellorship 
and  accepted  the  mission  to  France. 

James  Monroe,  as  before  mentioned,  was  also  appointed 
to  aid  in  the  negotiations,  and  was  named  as  minister  extra¬ 
ordinary.  His  life  had  been  an  eventful  one.  He  joined 
the  army  in  the  revolution  at  the  headquarters  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  New  York  as  a  lieutenant;  was  with  the  troops  at 
Harlem,  White  Plains  and  Trenton;  he  also  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth.  He 
was  a  Representative  in  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Con¬ 
gresses  of  the  Confederation;  was  elected  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  1790,  and  held  the  office  for  four 
years,  when  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  France.  He  was  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia  from  1799  to  1802.  After  Jefferson’s 
election  to  the  Presidency  he  was  returned  to  the  French  mis¬ 
sion  from  which  a  few  years  before  he  had  been  recalled. 
From  Paris  he  went  to  London  as  the  accredited  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  After 
his  return  he  was  chosen  for  the  second  time  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  afterwards  became  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Madison.  In  1814-15  he  acted  as  Secretary  of 
War.  In  1816,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  he  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  was  re-elected  in  1821  with 
almost  complete  unanimity.  Under  his  administration  much 
important  legislation  was  enacted;  he  became  conspicuous  in 
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his  resistance  to  foreign  interference  in  American  affairs, 
and  his  name  has  become  associated  with  the  policy  ever 
since  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  now  has  the 
force  of  international  law.  His  appointment  to  Paris  at 
this  particular  time  was  a  very  popular  one,  especially  in 
view  of  the  well-known  record  he  had  made  in  advocacy  of 
the  American  claim  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  Much  was  expected  of  him,  and  well  this  confidence 
was  repaid  as  the  result  testified.  His  splendid  service  in 
the  achievement  accomplished  was  in  after  years  remembered 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation. 

These  were  the  eminent  Americans  who  were  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  purchase  with  the  French  negotiator.  All  had 
been  intimate  before  and  had  contributed  mutual  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  our  Republic.  Livingston,  Monroe  and 
Marbois  now  met  on  the  shores  of  another  nation  as  envoys 
of  two  different  countries,  and  though  friends  were  yet  loyal 
to  the  conflicting  interests  and  to  the  opposite  sovereignties 
which  they  respectively  represented. 

So  great  an  acquisition  as  the  Louisiana  territory  was 
never  contemplated  when  these  envoys  entered  upon  their 
duties.  Such  thoughts  were  never  entertained  by  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe  or  Livingston.  It  was  nowhere  discussed 
in  our  nation.  For  the  Floridas  and  for  New  Orleans  our 
envoys  were  authorized  to  offer  $2,000,000.  Jefferson  fear¬ 
ed  to  the  last  moment  that  even  the  least  of  his  proposals 
would  be  rejected  by  France.  While  Livingston,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  minister  at  Paris,  was  exceedingly  nervous  and  never 
confident ;  various  efforts  were  made  by  him  before  Monroe’s 
arrival  to  reach  some  terms.  When  Talleyrand  met  Liv¬ 
ingston,  after  the  stormy  interview  between  himself,  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Marbois,  he  astounded  him  when  he  very  abruptly 
inquired,  “What  will  you  give  for  the  whole?”  So  unex¬ 
pected  was  this,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  make  reply.  The 
following  day  he  summoned  courage  to  follow  up  this  ad¬ 
vantage;  approaching  Talleyrand  on  the  proposition  for  the 
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cession  of  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  Talleyrand  explained  that 
the  suggestion  was  only  personal  from  himself.  Livingston 
writing  to  Madison  at  the  time  of  this  interview,  says :  “He 
(Talleyrand)  told  me  he  would  answer  my  note  but  that  he 
must  do  it  evasively,  because  Louisiana  was  not  theirs.” 
This  only  made  Livingston  thereafter  the  more  sus¬ 
picious  and  led  him  strongly  to  believe  that  the  de¬ 
lays  were  intended  only  to  gain  time.  Even  when 
Marbois  seriously  submitted  to  him  a  like  proposi¬ 
tion  he  hesitated  to  confide  in  his  good  faith.  He  also  rea¬ 
lized  that  he  wras  without  authority  to  entertain  such  an 
enlarged  scheme,  however  sincerely  offered.  While  the  true 
condition  remained  unknown  to  him,  and  while  he  was  still 
suffering  the  greatest  distrust  of  his  surroundings,  Monroe 
arrived;  at  his  first  meeting  with  his  colleague,  Livingston 
said  to  him,  “Only  force  can  give  us  New  Orleans.  We 
must  employ  force.  Let  us  first  get  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  negotiate  afterwards.”  A  conference  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  with  Marbois  soon  convinced  Monroe  of  the  victory 
which  was  close  at  hand.  Marbois,  being  delighted  to  meet 
his  old  friend  of  the  revolutionary  days,  frankly  confided  to 
him  the  conclusion  of  Napoleon  with  a  reliable  statement 
of  the  motives  for  the  same.  The  overtures  by  Marbois  were 
received  with  surprise  and  delight.  It  was  impossible  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  prize.  As  Marbois  in  after 
years  so  well  says  in  his  writings: 

“Instead  of  the  cession  of  a  town  and  its  inconsiderable  t3rritory  a 
vast  portion  of  America  was  in  some  sort  offered  to  the  United  States. 
They  only  asked  for  the  mere  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  and 
their  sovereignty  was  about  to  be  extended  over  the  largest  rivers  of  the 
world.” 

LOUISIANA  CEDED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  American  envoys  could  not  consult  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  for  further  instructions.  The  distance  was  great 
and  time  was  precious.  War  was  soon  to  be  declared  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France.  Prompt  action  was  necessary. 
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Quickness  in  action  meant  the  vast  domain  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  for  our  Republic,  as  delay  in  action  would  mean  it 
for  England.  Our  negotiators  read  the  future  with  the 
alternative  before  them,  and  they  gladly  accepted  the  issue, 
and  soon  there  was  an  agreement  for  the  cession  of  the  whole 
I  Louisiana.  It  was  Marbois  who  submitted  the  draft 
which  contained  this  clause : 

The  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana  is  ceded  by  Prance  to  the  United 
States,  with  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances,  as  fully  and1  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  have  been  acquired  by  the  French  Republic,  b}^  virtue 
of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  His  Catholic  Majesty  at  St. 
Ildefonso  on  the  1st  of  October,  1800. 

This  language  was  subsequently  changed  and  when  made 
a  part  of  the  treaty  the  clause  was  as  follows : 

Art.  I.  Whereas  by  the  article  the  third  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  St. 
Ildefonso,  the  9th  Vendemi'aire,  an.  9  (1st  October,  1800),  oetween  the 
First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic  and  his  catholic  majesty,  it  was 
agreed  as  follows:  “His  catholic  majesty  promises  and  engages  on  his 
part,  to  cede  to  the  French  Republic,  six  months  after  the  full  and  entire 
execution  of  the  conditions  and  stipulations  herein  relative  to  his  royal 
highness,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with 
the  same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had 
when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties  sub¬ 
sequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  States.”  And  whereas, 
in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  and  particularly  of  the  third  article,  the  French 
Republic  has  an  incontestible  title  to  the  domain  and  to  the  possession  of 
the  said  territory:  The  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic  desiring  to 
give  to  the  United  States  a  strong  proof  of  his  friendship,  doth  hereby 
cede  to  the  said  United  States,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  for¬ 
ever  and  in  full  sovereignty,  the  said  territory,  with  all  its  rights  and  ap¬ 
purtenances,  as  fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  acquired 
by  the  French  Republic,  in  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty,  con¬ 
cluded  with  His  Catholic  Majesty. 

Did  France  recover  possession  of  the  Louisiana  it  form¬ 
erly  owned  and,  if  so,  was  not  that  Louisiana  the  same  as 
now  ceded  to  the  United  States?  This  was  a  vital  question. 

INDEFINITE  BOUNDARIES. 

As  this  description  was  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as 
to  the  definite  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  purchase,  our 
envoys  quite  properly  insisted  upon  a  more  specific  identifi- 
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cation.  The  domain  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  had  all 
been  determined  by  various  treaties,  and  the  claims  of  the 
different  nations  were  generally  well  known,  though  some 
were  not  conceded ;  yet  the  great  empire  lying  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  continued  to  remain  a  source  of  much  trouble 
and  uncertainty,  as  no  satisfactory  data  were  offered  for 
specific  boundary,  and  none  could  be  agreed  upon.  Marbois 
expressed  to  Napoleon  the  difficulty  in  reaching  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  boundary,  and  regretted  the  obscurity  in 
which  so  important  a  reference  was  made,  but  this  did  not 
trouble  the  conscience  of  Napoleon,  who  replied,  “that  if  an 
obscurity  did  not  already  exist,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  good 
policy  to  put  one  there.”  Even  when  questioned  as  to  the 
eastern  boundary,  evasive  answers  were  returned.  Liv¬ 
ingston  asked  Talleyrand  for  the  description  contained  in 
the  instructions  given  by  his  nation  previously  to  Laussat, 
and  which  contained  a  definition  of  the  cession.  “What  are 
the  eastern  bounds  of  Louisiana?”  asked  Livingston.  “I  do 
not  know,”  replied  Talleyrand.  “You  must  take  it  as  we 
received  it.”  “But  what  did  you  mean  to  take?”  said  Liv¬ 
ingston.  “I  do  not  know,”  replied  Talleyrand.  “Then  you 
mean  that  we  shall  construe  it  our  own  way?”  said  Liv¬ 
ingston  again,  to  which  Talleyrand  made  final  reply,  “I  can 
give  you  no  direction.  You  have  made  a  noble  bargain  for 
yourselves,  and  I  suppose  you  will  make  the  most  of  it.” 

Our  envoys  did  not  worry  long  over  this  vexed  problem. 
They  were  as  eager  as  the  French  to  close  the  bargain  and 
take  the  chances  and,  if  need  be,  rely  on  future  treaty  stipu¬ 
lations  for  more  certainty  as  to  boundaries.  It  is  evident 
that  careful  attention  was  not  given  to  the  agreement  as  an 
entirety,  as  many  omissions  were  subsequently  observed, 
which,  if  more  care  had  been  taken  in  its  preparation  would 
never  have  occurred,  but  as  Livingston  wrote  to  Madison :  “I 
was  willing  to  take  it  under  any  form.”  The  price  agreed 
upon  was  finally  fixed  at  sixty  million  francs,  in  the  form  of 
United  States  six  per  cent  bonds,  in  value  $11,250,000;  and 
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in  addition  to  this  our  Government  assumed  the  payment 
of  certain  debts  due  to  our  own  citizens  valued  at  twenty 
million  francs,  or  $3,' 750, 000,  making  as  the  total  considera¬ 
tion  paid,  $15,000,000.  When  we  consider  that  Jefferson  at 
one  time  was  willing  to  give  $2,000,000  for  New  Orleans 
alone,  we  can  well  marvel  that  so  vast  an  empire  as  the 
whole  province  should  come  to  us  for  the  price  paid.  We 
can  afford  to  overlook  any  defects  in  the  treaty  details,  and 
forever  hold  in  gratitude  the  illustrious  men  who,  by  their 
diplomatic  skill,  their  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  well- 
directed  efforts,  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  the 
world’s  history,  and  which,  one  historian  writes,  “ranked  in 
historical  importance  next  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.” 

It  well  justified  the  boast  of  Livingston  as  he  placed  his 
name  to  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  rising  and  shaking  hands 
with  Monroe  and  Marbois,  said:  “We  have  lived  long,  but 
this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our  lives.” 

RATIFICATIONS  EXCHANGED. 

The  treaties  were  sent  to  Washington  as  fast  as  possible, 
as  it  was  Napoleon’s  desire  that  ratifications  should  be  ex¬ 
changed  at  Washington  rather  than  at  Paris.  By  this  course 
he  hoped  to  gain  time  on  England,  as  this  assured  him  an 
earlier  payment  of  the  money  for  the  purchase.  The  papers 
arrived  at  Washington  July  14,  1803,  and  October  17,  fol¬ 
lowing,  Congress  was  convened;  after  much  discussion  and 
contention  as  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to 
annex  foreign  territory  to  the  Union,  the  treaty  was  ratified. 
Even  with  all  this  done  our  anxieties  were  not  at  an  end,  nor 
our  purchase  secure.  Up  to  this  moment,  Louisiana  still 
remained  in  the  possession  and  under  the  government  of 
Spain.  There  had  as  yet  been  no  surrender  to  France  under 
the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  October  1,  1800,  and  three  years 
had  elapsed  since  then.  France  was  not  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  purchase  to  comply  with  the  treaty  negotiated  with 
the  Americans.  Indeed,  when  at  last  the  treaty  was  made 
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known  to  the  Spaniards  in  Louisiana  and  even  in  Spain,  pro- 
tests  were  received  at  Washington  from  both  quarters.  The 
Spanish  minister  served  notice  on  our  Government _ 

That  he  had  orders  to  warn  the  Federal  Government  to  suspend  the 
ratification  and  execution  of  the  treaties  of  cession  of  Louisiana,  as  the 
French  Government  in  securing  the  province  had'  contracted  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  Spain  not  to  retrocede  it  to  ajiy  other  power.  *  *  *  France 
not  having  executed  that  engagement,  the  treaty  cession  was  void. 

^  It  was  thought  by  many  that  England  had  united  with 
Spain  to  defeat  the  purchase.  The  French  Government  had 
given  orders  that  both  transfers  of  authority  should  take 
place  at  New  Orleans  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  expedite  the 
surrender  to  the  United  States  before  England  could  inter¬ 
vene. 

POSSESSION  TAKEN. 

Regardless  of  the  Spanish  protests,  the  French  charge 
d’affaires  at  Washington  transmitted  instructions  to  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  government  at  New  Orleans  for  the  trans¬ 
fer.  The  messenger  reached  there  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1803.  A  conference  followed  between  the  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  officials  ,and  it  was  agreed  to  make  the  change.  The 
Spanish  troops  and  militia  were  arrayed  in  solemn  proces¬ 
sion,  and  in  presence  of  those  assembled  the  commissioners 
representing  France  and  Spain  proclaimed  the  missions  they 
were  charged  to  execute.  The  French  commissioner  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Spanish  commissioner  the  order  of  the  King 
of  Spain  for  the  delivery  of  the  province,  dated  more  than 
one  year  previous,  and  with  this  was  also  presented  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon  to  receive  possession  in  the  name  of 
France.  The  Spanish  governor  then  surrendered  the  keys 
of  the  city,  and  thereupon  the  authority  of  Spain  was  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  Spanish  colors  lowered,  as  the  banners  of 
France  were  unfurled  to  the  breeze  amid  the  booming  of  artil¬ 
lery.  The  authority  of  France  continued  for  the  brief 
period  of  twenty  days,  and  then  the  last  change  was  to  occur, 
when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  to  wave  over  the  great  em¬ 
pire  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  over  the  island  of  New  Or- 
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leans.  On  December  20,  1803,  the  American  troops  march¬ 
ed  into  the  metropolis  and  the  French  prefect  sadly  an¬ 
nounced  : 

In  conformity  with  the  treaty  I  put  the  United  States  in  possession  of 
Louisiana  and  its  dependencies.  The  citizens  and  inhabitants-  who  wish 
to  remain  here  and  obey  the  law's  are  from  this  moment  exonerated  from 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French  Republic. 

Thereupon  the  American  governor,  with  patriotic  delight, 
addressing  the  concourse  present,  said : 

The  cession  secures  to  you  and  your  descendants  the  inheritance  of 
liberty,  perpetual  law's,  and  magistrates  whom  you  will  elect  yourselves. 

As  the  French  colors  came  down  and  the  Red,  White  and 
Blue  of  the  American  Kepublic  went  up,  the  trumpets  sound¬ 
ed,  the  troops  saluted,  and  gladsome  voices  shouted  long  and 
loud  in  honor  of  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  our  history. 

A  RIVALRY  FOR  HONOR. 

As  every  authentic  reference  to  the  history  of  this  cession 
is  of  precious  value  at  this  day,  I  can  not  refrain  from  add¬ 
ing  an  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Livingston’s  letters,  tending 
to  show  the  zealous  pride  he  felt  for  his  participation  in  that 
success,  and  his  desire  that  the  credit  for  the  negotiation 
should  be  given  to  him  rather  than  to  Mr.  Monroe. 

I  have  in-  my  former  letter  informed  you  of  M.  Talleyrand’s  calling 
upon  me  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe,  for  a  proposition  for  the 
whole  qf  Louisiana;  of  his  afterwards  trilling  with  me,  and  telling  me 
that  what  he  said  was  unauthorized.  This  circumstance,  for  which  I 
have  accounted  to  you  in  one  of  my  letters,  led  me  to  think,  though  it 
afterwards  appeared  without  reason,  that  some  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  determination  which  1  knew  the  Consul  had  before  taken  to  sell. 
I  had  just  then  received  a  line  from  Mr.  Monroe,  informing  me  of  his 
arrival.  I  wrote  a  hasty  answer,  under  the  influence  of  ideas,  excited  by 
these  prevarications  of  the  minister,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  had 
brought  information  that  New  Orleans  was  in  our  possession;  that  I  hoped 
our  negotiations  might  be  successful;  but  that,  while  I  feared  nothing  but 
war  would  avail  us  anything,  I  had  paved  the  way  for  him.  This  letter 
is  very  imprudently  shown  and  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Monroe’s  particular 
friends,  as  a  proof  that  he  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  the  negotiation, 
©o  far,  indeed,  as  it  may  tend  to  this  object,  it  is  of  little  moment;  be¬ 
cause  facts  and  dates  are  too  well  known  to  be  contradicted.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  known  to  everybody  here  that  the  Consul  had  taken  his  reso- 
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lntion  to  sell  previous  to  Mr.  Monroe’s  arrival.  It  is  a  fact  well  known 
that  M.  Marbois' was  authorized,- informally,  by  the  First 'Consul  to  treat 
with  me  before  Mr.  Monroe  reached  Paris*,  that  he  actually  made  me  the 
very  proposition  we  ultimately  agreed  to,  before  Mr.  Monroe  had  seen  a 
minister,  except  M.  Marbois,  for  a  moment,  at  my  house,  where  he  came 
to  make  the  proposition;  Mr.  Monroe  not  having  been  presented  to  M. 
Talleyrand,  ,to  whom  I  introduced  him  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  All, 
then,  that  remained  to  negotiate,,  after  his  arrival,  was  a  diminution  of  the 
price;  and  in  this  our  joint  omission  was  unfortunate,  for  we  came  up,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Monroe’s  illness  would  suffer  him  to  do  business,  after  a  few 
days  delay,  to  the  minister’s  offers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Monroe’s 
talents  and  address  would  have  enabled  him,  had  he  been  placed  in  my 
circumstances,  to  have  affected  what  I  have  done.  But  he  unfortunately 
came  too  late  to  do  more  than  assent  to  the  propositions  that  were  made 
us,  and  to  aid  in  reducing  them  to  form.  (Livingston  to  Madison,  Nov. 
15,  1803.  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  2,  p.  573.) 

The  credit  here  claimed  by  Mr.  Livingston  is  put  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  M.  Marbois,  who  asserts  that  the  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussions  were  scarcely  entered  on,  and  that  their  results 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  when  Mr.  Monroe  reached 
Havre.  (See  Marbois’s  Louisiana.)  This  statement  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  reference  to  Monroe’s  Memoir,  wherein 
it  is  stated  that,  in  the  first  conference  bet  wen  Livingston 
and  Monroe  after  the  latter’s  arrival  in  Paris,  Livingston 
said  to  him :  “Only  force  can  give  us  New  Orleans.  We 
must  employ  force.  Let  us  first  get  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  negotiate  afterwards.” 

Marbois  narrates  that  Monroe  was  not  discouraged  by  the 
gloomy  view  entertained  by  Livingston,  but  entered  upon  his 
conference  the  next  day  with  zeal.  However,  this  may  be, 
Livingston  richly  merits  our  everlasting  gratitude,  and  his 
name  will  go  down  with  honor  with  those  of  Monroe  and  Jef¬ 
ferson. 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  PURCHASE. 

The  entire  area  comprised  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
covers  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand,  twenty- 
five  square  miles,  and  contains  five  hundred  sixty  million, 
sixteen  thousand  acres.  This  includes  the  area  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  also  that  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
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which  latter  by  other  treaties  is  counted  as  a  portion  of  the 
Florida  cession,  and  that  from  Great  Britain. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  proper  embraces  the  entire  States 
of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  parts  of  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Louisiana,  all  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  part  of  Oklahoma  Territory. 

Its  area  is  more  than  seven  times  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  more  than  four  times  that  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  or  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  or  of  France  ;  more  than 
three  times  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  more  than  seven 
times  the  size  of  Italy  and  twice  that  of  Egypt;  nearly  ten 
times  that  of  Turkey  and  Greece ;  nearly  three  times  that  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  nearly  six  times  that  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Empire.  It  is  also  larger  than  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  combined.  It  is  about 
one-fourth  less  than  the  area  of  the  thirteen  original  states. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  it  had  then  a  population  of 
eleven  million,  two  hundred  thirty-two  thousand,  four  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-nine. 

It  produced  in  1896,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  one  billion,  one  hundred  forty-five  mil¬ 
lion,  one  hundred  thirty-seven  thousand,  eighty-one  bushels 
of  corn,  valued  at  $191,812,676;  one  hundred  fifty-one  mil¬ 
lion,  three  hundred  ninety-five  thousand,  seven  hundred 
eighty-six  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $111,488,251 ;  and  two 
hundred  sixty  million,  eight  hundred  twenty-two  thousand, 
one  hundred  seventy-five  bushels  of  oats,  valued  at  $41,660,266. 

The  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1890  was  $3,- 
190,456,461. 

The  area  of  public  lands  disposed  of  to  1897  amounted  to 
five  hundred  ten  thousand,  eight  hundred  fifty-eight  square 
miles,  while  the  public  lands  remaining  unsurveyed  aggregat¬ 
ed  one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand,  one  hundred  ninety- 
two  square  miles.  The  area  unappropriated  and  subject  to 
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entry  equals  one  hundred  eighty-eight  thousand,  three  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles. 

EARLY  OPPOSITION  TO  ANNEXATION. 

In  the  face  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
to  acquire  valuable  foreign  territory,  there  have  always  been 
those  high  in  authority  and  influential  in  the  nation  who  pre¬ 
dicted  disaster,  belittled  the  present  or  prospective  value  of 
the  proposed  acquisition,  and  discouraged  the  policy  or  dis¬ 
puted  the  constitutional  authority  for  such  additions  to  our 
domain,  whether  such  extensions  were  by  purchase  or  volun¬ 
tary  offering  without  price.  It  is,  however,  equally  true, 
and  a  significant  answer,  that,  without  a  single  exception  in 
our  history,  every  such  acquisition  has  proven  immensely 
valuable,  and  while  it  enlarged  it  also  strengthened  and  en¬ 
riched  our  common  country.  In  reviewing  the  industrial 
development  of  the  United  States  and  their  capacity  for  the 
absorption  and  support  of  the  millions  of  population  which 
we  have  invited  from  other  countries,  it  has  been  the  wonder 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  that,  in  our  numerous  acquisitions  of 
such  vast  areas,  we  should  not  have  added  much  more  waste 
and  worthless  domain  to  our  possessions.  With  our  present 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Louisiana  cession, 
it  may  be  of  interest,  at  this  time,  to  reproduce  the  exact 
language  used  ninety-five  years  ago  by  many  in  this  country 
in  severe  condemnation  of  this  cession.  Jefferson  himself 
suffered  bitter  detraction  and  personal  ridicule.  I  append 
various  extracts  from  speeches  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  relation  to  that  cession,  viz : 

Senator  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  November  3,  1803, 
said : 

It  is  declared  in,  the  third  article  (of  the  treaty)  that  “the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United 
States.”  But  neither  the  President  and  Senate,  nor  the  President  and 
Congress,  are  competent  to  such  an  act  of  incorporation.  He  believed 
the  assent  of  each  individual  State  to  be  necessary  for  the  admission  of  a 
foreign  country  as  an  associate  in  the  Union.  *  *  *  * 
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Representative  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  October  25,  1803, 
said : 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  republican  government  that  its 
territory  should!  be  exceedingly  large;  for,  as  you  extend  your  limits  you 
increase  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  want  of  that  similarity  of  customs, 
habits  and  manners  so  essential  for  its  support.  ********** 

It  will  not  be  found  either  in  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  which 
has  recently  been  published,  or  in  any  document  or  debate,  that  any  indi¬ 
vidual  entertained  the  least  wish  to  obtain  the  province  of  Louisiana;  our 
views  were  then  confined  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas.  *  *  *  The 
vast  and  unmanageable  extent  which  the  accession  of  Louisiana  will  give 
the  United  States;  the  consequent  dispersion  of  our  population,  and  the 
destruction  of  that  balance  which  it  is  so>  important  to  maintain  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  threatens,  at  no  very  distant  day,  the 
subversion  of  our  Union. 

Representative  Griffin,  of  Virginia,  said : 

He  feared  the  effect  of  the  vast  extent  of  our  empire;  he  feared  the 
effects  of  the  increased  value  of  labor,  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  lands, 
and  the  influence  of  climate  upon  our  citizens  who  should  migrate  thither. 
He  did  fear  (though  this  land  was  represented  as  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey)  that  this  Eden  of  the  New  World  would  prove  a  cemetery  for  the 
bodies  of  our  citizens. 

Senator  Plumer,  of  New  Hampshire,  said : 

Admit  this  western  world  into  the  Union  and  you  destroy  at  once  the 
weight  and  importance  of  the  Eastern  States  and  compel  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  separate,  independent  empire. 

Senator  James  White,  of  Delaware,  said : 

But  as  to  Louisiana— this  new,  immense,  unbounded  world — if  it  should 
ever  be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  of  which  I  have  no  idea,  can  only  be 
done  by  amending  the  Constitution,  I  believe  it  will  be  the  greatest  curse 
that  could  at  present  befall  us.  It  may  be  productive  of  innumerable  evils, 
and  especially  of  one  that  I  fear  to  ever  look  upon.  *  *  *  Thus  our 
citizens  will  be  removed  to  the  immense  distance  of  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  Union,  where  they  will  scarcely  ever 
feel  the  rays  of  the  General  Government — their  affections  will  become 
alienated;  they  will  gradually  begin  to  view  us  as  strangers — they  will 
form  other  commercial  connections,  and  our  interests  will  become  distinct. 
*  *  *  And  I  do  say  that  under  existing  circumstances,  even  supposing 
that  this  extent  of  territory  was  a  desirable  acquisition,  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  was  a  most  enormous.,  sum  to  give. 
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A  STRIKING  CONTRAST. 

A  very  few  illustrations,  in  the  development  of  the  country 
embraced  within  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  will  suffice  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  gloomy  forebodings  expressed  as  to  the  effect  of 
such  an  expansion  of  our  empire.  I  illustrate  not  with  such 
older  States  as  Louisiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
or  even  Minnesota,  with  her  sixty  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
ranking  her  as  first  among  the  producers  of  our  nation’s 
wheat  yield  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  million  bushels  in 
1897,  not  to  mention  her  many  other  resources,  but  prefer 
rather  to  select  the  more  remote  and  most  recently  developed 
portions  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  nearer  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region  as  here  the  record  will  read  enough  like  a  fairy 
tale  to  interest  and  delight  as  well  as  amaze  any  well-wisher 
of  his  country. 

The  report  of  the  State  commissioner  of  mines  of  Colorado 
for  1897  furnishes  the  following  as  the  production  and  value 
of  four  metals  mined  in  that  State  for  the  year  named : 

Gold— 947,249  ounces  . . $19,579,636.83 

Silver— 21,278,202  ounces  . 12,692,447.47 

Copper — 9,151,592  pounds  .  960,917.13 

Lead — 80,799,778  pounds  . .  2,731,032.49 

Total . : . $35,964,033.92 

Colorado’s  gold  yield  now  exceeds  that  of  California  and  it 
is  ahead  of  any  other  State  in  this  respect.  The  sheep  of 
Colorado  for  1897  were  valued  at  $3,869,445  while  the  oxen, 
milch  cows  and  other  cattle  were  valued  at  $27,177,017  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  Her  coal  yield 
for  1896  was  valued  at  $3,606,642  as  per  report  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey ;  and  her  wheat  yield  for  1897  aggregated  five 
million  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  bushels. 

Looking  to  the  neighboring  State  of  Wyoming,  we  do  not 
find  a  record  for  the  precious  metals,  but  see  a  pastoral 
wealth  of  vast  extent.  Her  two  million  sheep  were  valued 
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at  $5,714,332  and  her  oxen,  milch  cows  and  other  cattle  were 
valued  at  $17,000,000. 

Passing  to  the  adjoining  State  of  Montana — like  Wyoming^ 
astride  the  Kocky  Mountains — we  observe  a  marvelous  com¬ 
bination  of  mineral,  agricultural  and  pastoral  wealth.  The 
mineral  yield  of  that  State  for  1897,  as  reported  by  the  Hel¬ 
ena,  Montana,  assay  office,  was  as  follows : 


Metals 

Customary  measures 

Quantity 

Value 

Gold . 

Silver . 

Copper . 

Lead . | 

1 

|Fine  ounces 

I  Fine  ounces 
Fine  pounds 
Fine  pounds 

1 

217,514.846 

16,307,346. 

237,158,540 

25,794,974 

$4,496,430.92 

*21,730,710.03 

26,798,915.02 

928,619.06 

Total  .  .  .  . 

1  . ■ . 

$53,954,675.03 

I 

*  Coinage  value. 


The  mountains  and  streams  of  Montana  have  yielded  $750,- 
000,000  of  precious  metals  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  since 
the  advent  of  those  pioneers  whose  arrival  was  almost  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  discovery  there  of  gold  in  1862. 

This  ranks  Montana  first  in  order  in  silver  production  as 
Colorado  ranks  first  in  gold.  Her  copper  product  also 
ranked  her  as  first  in  order  for  the  same  year.  Her  coal 
yield  for  1896  was  valued  at  $2,279,672  as  per  report  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

The  Montana  oxen,  milch  cows  and  other  cattle  were 
valued  at  $25,151,882,  while  her  three  million,  two  hundred 
forty-seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  forty-one  sheep,  val¬ 
ued  at  $7,804,081  rank  her  now  as  first  on  the  roll  of  the  wooL 
growing  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  Her  wheat 
yield  for  1897  amounted  to  two  million,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  thousand  bushels.  ********* 

The  treaty  of  the  Louisiana  cession  was  concluded  April 
30, 1803,  but  even  previous  to  that,  J efferson,  while  Secretary 
of  State  under  Washington  in  1792,  was  anxious  to  explore 
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the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Rocky  Mountains; 
he  was  desirous  of  extending  commercial  relations  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  that  region  and  to  the  more  remote  West, 
and  of  diverting  to  our  own  people  the  traffic  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  was  then  largely  monopolized  by  Canadian  and 
British  traders.  He  communicated  with  the  American 
Philosophical  Society!,  suggesting  that  the  services  of  a  suit¬ 
able  person  be  secured  to  visit  the  Missouri  river,  thence 
cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  proceed  as  far  as  the  sea; 
he  expressed  the  hope  to  the  society  that  a  subscription  might 
be  raised  to  aid  such  an  object.  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis, 
captain  in  the  regular  Army,  and  at  that  time  serving  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  heard  of  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  to  him 
offered  to  undertake  such  a  journey.  No  means  being  at 
hand  it  was  not  undertaken.  When  *  *  Jefferson  be¬ 
came  President  *  *  *  he  recommended  that  an  expedi¬ 

tion  be  authorized  at  government  expense  for  the  purposes 
mentioned.  ***** 

Though  the  instructions  for  the  expedition  were  not  draft¬ 
ed  until  June  20,  1803,  which  was  after  Louisiana  had  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  yet  it  was  before  the  treaties 
reached  Washington,  July  14, 1803. 

It  is  argued  that  the  sending  of  this  expedition  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  is  an  evidence  that  Jefferson  regarded  that  country  as  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  hence  that  he  desired 
full  information  of  the  possession.  This  is  an  erroneous  as- 
supmtion,  as  it  is  of  record  that  Jefferson’s  desire  was  to 
improve  and  extend  our  traffic  with  the  natives. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  letter,  from  Jefferson  to  Lewis, 
written  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  which  indicates  the 
opinion  he  then  held  as  to  our  western  boundary,  as  since 
established,  being  the  highlands  inclosing  all  the  waters 
which  run  into  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,”  which  then  made  the  Missouri  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  which  it  was  not  when  the  expedition  was  formed;  the 
letter  also  confirms  the  view  as  to  the  original  purpose — “the 
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direct  water  comunication  from  sea  to  sea  formed  by  the  bed 
of  the  Missouri  and  perhaps  the  Oregon.”*  *  *  *  * 

JEFFERSON’S  OBJECT  WAS  TO  SECURE  TRADE  RE¬ 
LATIONS. 

A  still  further  evidence  of  Jefferson’s  great  object  in  pro¬ 
moting  our  trade  relations  among  the  Indian  tribes  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  trade  extending  to  the  Pacific  was 
then  so  lucrative  to  foreign  companies,  is  found  in  his  letter 
to  Astor,  five  years  after  the  cession,  as  follows : 

*  *  *  All  beyond  the  Mississippi  is  ours  exclusively,  and  it  will  be 
in  our  power  to  give  our  own  traders  great  advantages  over  their  foreign 
competitors  on  this  side  the  Mississippi.  You  may  be  assured  that  in 
order  to  get  the  whole  of  this  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  our  own 
citizens,  and  to  oust  foreign  traders,  who  so  much  abuse  their  privilege 
by  endeavoring  to  excite  the  Indians  to  war  on  us,  every  reasonable 
patronage  and  facility  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  will  be  afforded.  * 

^ 

Whatever  the  motive  may  have  been  which  prompted  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition,**  it  remains  as  the  first  explor¬ 
ation  of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  river,  from  its  head  to  the 
sea,  and  forms  a  substantial  link  in  the  chain  through  which 

*  The  following  interesting  note  bearing  upon  the  sources  of  the  “Missouri 
and  perhaps  the  Oregon”  speaks  of  a  point  west  of  Helena  about  twenty-one 
miles,  near  the  present  town  of  Marysville. — (Ed.) 

“In  1873  Nate  Vestal  located  the  famous  Penobscot  and  Snowdrift  gold 
mines.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  claims  is  the  line  of  the  continental 
divide,  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  one  claim  slopes  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  other  to  the  Pacific.  On  this  line  and  in  the  center  of  the  claims 
a  shaft  was  sunk  through  which  they  were  operated.  The  mines  “made”  con¬ 
siderable  water  which  when  pumped  flowed  at  times  into  a  branch  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  at  others  into  a  branch  of  the  Missouri.  The  town  of  Vestal  built 
near  the  Penobscot  mine  contained  du  ring  its  boom  some  fifteen  hundred  people 
and  was  at  that  time  the  liveliest,  if  not  the  largest,  mining  camp  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory.  It  is  now,  like  many  others,  deserted.” 

J.  HENRY  LONGMAID. 

There  are  other  places  within  the  state  where  the  sources  of  these  two 
rivers  come  closely  together.  Granv  ille  Stuart  mentions  three  of  them  in  Vol¬ 
ume  I  of  the  Historical  Society.  He  says: 

“Mullan.  in  a  map  of  a  military  r  oad  from  Ft.  Benton,  on  the  Missouri,  to 
Ft.  Walla-Walla,  on  the  Columbia,  marks  Flathead  Lake,  whose  waters 
enter  the  Pacific  by  the  Columbia  riv  er,  and  are  very  near  the  sources  of  the 
Marias,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri. 

“At  the  gate  of  the  Rocky  Mount  ains  the  Prickly  Pear  river  enters  the 


**  A  full  account  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition  through  Montana  will 
be  given  in  Vol.  VI,  together  with  an  account  of  Montana’s  part  in  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Centennial.— (Ed.) 
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we  deduced  our  rightful  claim  to  that  entire  country  later 
on.  ******  * 

OUR  NATION  CLAIMS  BEYOND  THE  ROCKIES. 

When  finally,  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  we  secured  the  claims 
of  Spain  north  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  we  more 
than  ever  valued  Gray’s  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  and  the  Astoria  settlement,  through  which  alone  we  de¬ 
duced  an  almost  incontestable  right.  At  last  a  national 
interest  had  so  crystallized  about  this  romantic  region  west¬ 
ward  of  the  Rockies  that  soon  it  was  to  break  forth  in  the 
war  cry  of  “Fifty -four,  Forty,  or  Fight.” 

The  restoration  of  the  Astoria  settlement  (or  Fort  George) 
on  the  Columbia  river,  to  the  Americans,  pursuant  to  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  was  a  most  substantial 
confirmation  by  Great  Britain  of  the  American  claim ;  it  was 
also  a  stimulus  for  increased  effort  toward  final  recognition 
of  our  rights.  Negotiations  with  England  were  resorted  to 
by  our  nation,  which  was  represented  by  Rush  and  Gallatin, 
while  England  was  represented  by  Goulburn  and  Robinson. 
Our  plenipotentiaries  proposed  that  the  line  should  be  drawn 
from  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
north  or  south,  as  the  case  might  require,  to  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  thence  along  that  parallel  west¬ 
ward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  British  commissioners 


Missouri,  whose  headwaters  flow  through  Mullan’si  Pass,  and  are  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  Bitter  Root  river,  whose  waters  enter  the  Columbia. 

“The  Madison  branch  of  the  Missouri  nearly  interlocks  with  the  discharge 
of  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  the  Jeffers  on  Fork  is  a  short  distance  from  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Snake  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia.” 

In  another  note  in  Volume  I.  Mr.  Stuart  says: 

‘  Near  the  southern  sources  of  the  Missouri  are  found  the  headwaters  of 
the  Colorado  whose  mouth  is  in  the  Gulf  of  California.” 

The  Yellowstone,  whose  headwaters  are  in  Wyoming,  he  referred  to.  no 
doubt,  when  speaking  of  the  southern  sources  of  the  Missouri. 

A  recent  government  report  speaks  of  the  streams  in  northern  Montana 
flowing  into  the  Saskatchewan  and  thence  into  Hudson  Bay.  This  completes 
the  evidence  for  the  statement  that  Montana  is  the  backbone  of  the  continent 

and  her  streams  flow  into  each  ocean  touching  our  continent.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  water  shed  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  any  state  in  our  United 
States.  The  report  is  as  follows: 

The  chief  mountain  quadrangle,  which  has  been  recently  mapped  out  by 
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agreed  to  this  line  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hut 
no  further.  The  Americans  did  not  assert  that  the  United 
States  had  a  perfect  right  to  that  country,  but  insisted  that 
their  claim  was  good  at  least  against  Great  Britain,  and  in 
support  of  this  claim  Gray’s  discovery  and  our  exploration 
and  settlements  were  relied  upon.  Against  these  the  British 
negotiators  submitted  the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook  and  his 
discoveries,  and  those  of  Vancouver  and  other  English  navi¬ 
gators;  they  insisted  on  an  exclusive  right  based  on  such 
claims.  They  finally  indicated,  however,  a  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  a  boundary  the  Columbia  river,  with  the  joint  right 
at  the  mouth  to  a  harbor.  On  such  proposals  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  unite,  and  accordingly  it  was  determined  that  for 
ten  years  there  should  be  a  joint  occupancy  of  the  country 
without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either  nationality.  This 
agreement  was  signed  October  20,  1818,  but  thus  far  no 
treaty  had  yet  been  concluded  with  Spain,  although  earnest 
efforts  were  then  in  progress.  The  Spaniards  declined  to 
recognize  the  English  or  any  other  claims,  but  contended  for 
the  superiority  of  their  own  claims  on  the  ground  of  Spanish 
discoveries  as  well  as  explorations  as  far  north  on  the  Pacific 
as  the  forty-seventh  degree  of  latitude.  ****** 

It  was  noted  as  significant  that  Mr.  Adams,  our  Secre- 

topographer®  of  the  United  States-  geo  logical  survey,  is  situated  in  northern 
Montana,  next  to  the  Canadian  boundary  line,  and  embraces  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  mountain  regions  in  the  United  States.  Although  comparable  in  scenery 
to  the  much-vaunted  Selkirks  of  Canada,  these  Alps  of  ours  are  scarcely 
known  to  the  tourist  or  the  scientist.  The  Great  Northern  railway  crosses  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  quadrangle  and  passes  within  ten  miles  of  Mount 
Blackfoot,  with,  its  great  cluster  of  glaciers  and  its  marvelous  canyons  and 
amphitheaters,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  make  these  scenic  wonders  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  tourist  and  the  lover  of  mountaineering. 

COVERS  LEWIS  RANGE. 

The  quadrangle  covers  nearly  the  entire  extent  of  the  Lewis  range,  wThich 
traverses  it  from  northwest  to  southeast.  This  range  forms  the  most  eastern 
bulwark  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sys  tem,  and  for  about  fifty  miles  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Continental  Divide.  Its  deeply  indented  eastern  flank,  from  which 
Chief  Mountain  stands  detached  like  an  isolated  rock  fortress,  slopes  abruptly 
down  to  the  great  plains  of  Montana,  w7hile  on  its  western  side  a  narrow  and 
irregular  depression,  crossed  by  the  C  ontinental  Divide,  separates  it  from  the 
neighboring  Livingston  range.  The  divide  here  drains  southward  into  McDon¬ 
ald  lake,  tributary  to  the  Flathead  river,  and  northward  into  the  famous  Wa- 
terton  and  Chief  Mountain  lake,  tribu  tary  to  the  Saskatchewan  river. 

Not  far  from  the  southeastern  cor  ner  of  the  atlas  sheet  is  Triple  Divide 
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tary  of  State,  in  his  negotiations  with  Spain,  refrained  from 
any  controversy  as  to  the  Spanish  claims  on  the  Pacific.  It 
was,  however,  deemed  by  onr  Government  an  opportune  time, 
while  adjusting  with  Spain  our  eastern  boundaries,  also  to 
provide  for  the  strengthening  of  our  claims  to  territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which,  by  virtue  of  the  discovery 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  its  entrance  by  Captain 
Gray  in  1792,  the  exploration  of  the  same  river  from  its  head 
waters  to  the  sea  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1805  and  1806,  and 
by  the  settlement  and  occupancy  of  the  Astoria  people  in 
1811,  gave  to  our  nation  a  claim  regarded  as  conclusive 
against  every  other  nation  except  Spain,  and,  as  to  her,  of 
conceding  the  discovery  and  settlement  north  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  river,  and  other  discoveries  southward  on  the  coast.  It 
was  therefore  of  value,  while  settling  our  boundaries,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  relinquishment  of  such  claim  as  Spain  might  have  on 
that  portion  of  the  continent  north  of  California,  and  this 
was  secured  in  the  treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  and  is  found 
in  Article  III  of  the  treaty,  as  follows: 

The  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
shall  begin  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sabine,  in 
that  sea,  continuing  north,  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  latitude;  thence  by  a  line  due  north  to  the  degree 
of  latitude  where  it  strikes  the  Rio  Roxo  of  Naohitoches  or  Red  River; 
then  following  the  course  of  the  Rio  Roxo  westward,  to  the  degree  of 
longitude  100  west  from  London  and  23  from  Washington;  then  crossing 
the  said  Red  River  and  running  thence  by  a  line  due  north,  to  the  River 
Arkansas;  thence  following  the  course  of  the  Arkansas,  to  its  source,  in 

peak,  the  waters  from  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Hudson  bay  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  numerous  lateral  valleys  that  dissect  the  Lewis  range  show  abun¬ 
dant  signs  of  extensive  glaciation.  Th  ey  all  head  in  cirques  or  amphitheaters 
of  various  sizes  and  depths,  many  of  which  contain  small  glacial  lakes.  Some 
of  these  amphitheaters  reach  the  rem  arkable  depths  of  3,000  and  4,000  feet  and 
are  inclosed  by  sheer  rock  walls  that  rival  in  height  and  impressiveness  those 
of  the  Yosemite  valley. 

LAREIS  WILL  GAIN  RENOWN.  - 

The  valleys  contain  lakes  of  all  si  zes,  ranging  from  mere  ponds  to  bodies  of 
water  like  McDonald  lake  and  the  St.  Mary  lakes,  from  nine  to  twelve  miles 
long.  Many  of  these  will  no  doubt  gain  renown  as  the  region  becomes  better 
known,  and  the  Upper  St.  Mary  lake  is  especially  likely  to  become  famous, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  Avalanche  ba  sin  and  its  lake  are  equal  in  beauty  to 
Lake  Louise  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Most  of  the  mountains  on  this  she  et  are  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet  high.  The 
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latitude  42  north;  and  thence  by  that  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  South  Sea. 
*  *  *  But  if  the  source  of  the  Arkansas  River  shall  be  found  to  fall 
north  or  south  of  latitude  42,  then  the  line  shall  run  from,  the  source  due 
south  or  north,  as  the  case  may  be,  till  it  meets  the  said  parallel  to  the 
South  Sea  ********** 

OUR  NATION  CONTESTS  THE  CLAIMS  OF  ENGLAND 
ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

Following  this  treaty  a  resolution  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  providing:  “That  an  inquiry  should  he 
made  as  to  the  situation  of  the  settlements  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  occupying  the  Columbia 
river.”  This  was  in  December,  1820.  The  rejport  which 
this  resolution  invited  is  in  several  respects  a  remarkable 
document.  It  claims  for  our  country  all  the  territory  from 
the  forty-second  degree  as  far  north  as  the  fifty-third  de¬ 
gree.  It  bases  our  rights  not  only  on  discovery  and  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  through  the  Florida  treaty,  but  advances  our 
claim  for  the  first  time  from  high  authority  based  on  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  The  fur  trade  is  referred  to  as  a  traffic 
of  great  value ;  a  future  industry  in  the  fisheries  is  predicted ; 
trading  posts  are  recommended  and  immigration  favored. 

JOINT  OCCUPANCY  AND  NEGOTIATION. 

President  Monroe,  and  after  him  President  Adams,  con¬ 
tinued  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  for 
military  posts  on  the  Pacific  within  our  claim,  and  each  time 
the  discussions  in  Congress  elicited  more  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  country,  its  productiveness,  its  climatic 
advantages  and  its  future  commercial  importance  to  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  ten-year  period  provided  for  joint  occupancy 
with  Great  Britain  on  the  Pacific,  being  about  to 

loftiest  one,  Mount  Cleveland,  reaches  an  altitude  of  10,438  feet.  Although 
this  height  is  not  remarkable,  the  fact  that  the  valley  floors  are  so  low— makes 
between  3,000  and  5,000  feet— makes  the  mountains  average  from  4,000',  to  ,6,000 
feet  in  height  above  their  bases,  and  these  heights  are  frequently  attained  in 
a  distance  of  less  than  two  miles.  Great  cliffs  of  marvelous  steepness  are 
numerous  in  the  region  and  it  is  these  that  cause  the  contour  lines  in  many 
places  on  this  atlas  sheet  to  appear  so  exceedingly  dense. 

Jefferson  certainly  found  in  Monta  na  the  “highlands  inclosing  all  the  wa¬ 
ters,’  etc.,  as  quoted  from  his  letter  above.— (Ed.) 
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expire,  negotiations  between  our  government  and  that 
nation  were  renewed,  and  both  nations  repeated  their 
previous  offers,  with  some  modifications  by  both  par¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Gallatin  insisted  for  the  line  of  the  forty- 
ninth  degree,  while  the  British  named  the  Columbia 
River,  with  the  right  of  navigation,  though  they  were  also 
willing  to  add  some  detached  territory  from  Bullfinches  Har¬ 
bor  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  from  the  Pacific  to  Hoods 
Channel. 

The  British  ultimatum  was  in  the  following  language : 

The  boundary  line  between  the  territories  claimed  by  His  Britannic 
Majesty  and  those  claimed  by  the  United  States  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  shall  be  drawn  due  west  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude  to  the  point  where  that  parallel  strikes  the  great  northeasternmost 
branch  of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River — marked  in  the  maps  as  McGilli- 
vrays  River — thence  down  along  the  middle  of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  to 
its  junction  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  navigation  of  the  whole  channel 
being  perpetually  free  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  both  parties. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  FORTY-NINTH  PARALLEL. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  that  our  early  statesmen  should 
differ  so  radically  as  to  the  northern  parallel  claimed  by  us 
as  a  boundary  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  some 
claiming  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  others  claimed  54  de¬ 
grees,  40  minutes. 

The  evidences  which  I  shall  present  impel  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  our  inconsistent  claims  result  largely  from  a 
mistaken  belief  as  to  what  occurred  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  As  has  been  seen  by  the  reading  of  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Mellish,  he  states  that  “France  and 
England  agreed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  settle  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  their  possessions,”  and  that  “those  commis¬ 
sioners  settled  it  at  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude.” 
Hence  he  concludes  that  such  parallel  became  the  northern 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  this  territory  being  then  a  possession 
of  France. 

Mr.  Polk  was  pledged  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  Oregon 
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territory,  but  when  he  became  President  he,  too,  felt  obliged 
to  follow  his  predecessors,  though  not  conceding  to  Great 
Britain  any  right  whatever.  He,  however,  would  not  agree 
to  allow  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  He  consid¬ 
ered  that  all  offers  by  our  negotiators  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  could  not,  with  any  hope  of  success,  be  enlarged  by 
him.  Three  separate  attempts  had  been  made  under  Presi¬ 
dents  Monroe  and  Adams,  in  1818,  1824,  and  1826,  and  all  on 
the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  degree,  and  Tyler  repeated  the 
offer  in  1843.  Polk  accepted  this  parallel  as  a  boundary — 
not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  compromise.  In  his  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1845  he  submitted  such  views. 

When  the  treaty  of  1846  was  before  the  Senate  for  ratifi¬ 
cation  Mr.  Benton  expressed  the  view  that  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  was  ours  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  it  was  also  a  line 
of  convenience  between  the  two  nations.  He  argued  that 
it  parted  the  two  systems  of  water — those  of  the  Columbia 
and  those  of  the  Fraser ;  that  it  also  conformed  to  the  actual 
discoveries  and  settlements  of  both  parties.  There  was  not 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  said,  so  long  and  so  straight  a  line 
or  one  so  adapted  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  and  the  features 
of  the  country.  He  insisted  that  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
had  been  so  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners : 

This  boundary  was  acquiesced  in  for  a  hundred  years.  By  proposing 
to  follow  it  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  British  'Govern¬ 
ment  admits  its  validity;  by  refusing  to  follow  it  out,  they  became  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 

To  those  who  believed  as  did  Mr.  Benton  on  this  line,  and 
who  also  believed  that  the  Louisiana  Purchase  extended  to 
the  Pacific,  this  position  was  consistent;  but  to  those  who 
claimed  that  our  title  to  the  country  westward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  derived  through  discovery,  or  through  the 
relinquishment  of  the  Spanish  claim,  or  both,  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  could  only  be  accepted  as  Mr.  Polk  held,  as 
a  compromise,  but  not  as  a  fixed  right,  and  such  view  is 
without  any  original  authority  to  sustain  it,  so  far  as  it  may 
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be  derived  through  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  If  our  right  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  was  obtained  through  Captain  Gray’s 
discovery,  and  through  the  relinquishment  of  the  Spanish 
claim,  then,  as  against  Great  Britain,  our  line  should  have 
been  54  degrees,  40  minutes  and  all  reference  to  previous 
adjustments  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  line  of  49 
degrees  for  boundary  between  the  English  and  French  pos¬ 
sessions  could  have  no  application  to  the  country  west  of 
those  mountains.  France  had  no  possessions  in  that  portion 
of  the  continent.  Even  though  commissioners  had  settled 
a  boundary,  as  Mr.  Monroe  believed,  their  action  could  not 
have  had  in  contemplation  country  not  in  possession  of 
France. 

CONTINUED  NEGOTIATION. 

The  second  negotiation  on  the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  par¬ 
allel,  in  which  Mr.  Gallatin  appeared  for  the  United  States, 
progressed,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  both  nations. 

Again  the  parties  failed  to  agree,  and  again  another  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  was  allowed  for  joint  occupancy,  this  time, 
however,  for  an  indefinite  period,  either  party  being  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  abrogate  the  extension  by  giving  one  year’s  notice. 
The  United  States  closed  this  second  attempt  by  adhering 
to  the  claim  for  all  the  country  from  the  forty-second  to  the 
forty-ninth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  debate  attend¬ 
ing  the  conference  was  marked  by  a  high  order  of  ability,  the 
diplomatic  skill,  clear  logic,  and  industrial  research  shown 
by  Mr.  Gallatin  being  especially  conspicuous.  The  confer¬ 
ence  wras  followed  by  a  long  interval  of  time,  during  which 
little  was  said  or  done  in  Congress  in  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory.  Among  the  people,  however,  much  ad¬ 
vance  was  quietly  being  made.  Exploring  parties,  trading 
companies  and  missionaries  were  each  year  finding  their  way 
by  water  and  by  land  to  the  country.  Associations  were 
formed  in  various  States  to  emigrate  to  what  now  became 
more  generally  known  as  the  “Oregon  country.”  These  peo- 
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pie  in  turn  opened  up  communication  with  those  left  be¬ 
hind,  thereby  adding  much  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  creating  renewed  interest  in  that  region;  this 
renewal  of  interest  brought  additional  influence  upon  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  more  western  States  in  the  form  of  petitions 
from  legislatures  and  public  assemblages  demanding  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  and  a  more  aggressive  asser¬ 
tion  of  our  rights  to  the  country  claimed. 

HALL  J.  KELLEY’S  IMMIGRATION  SCHEMES. 

Perhaps  no  one  at  so  early  a  date  did  so  much  to  arouse 
public  attention  to  Oregon  as  did  Hall  J.  Kelley,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University,  of  pious  yet  suspicious  temper,  and 
a  lover  of  travel  and  exploration.  He  was  peculiar  in  many 
characteristics,  and  was  thought  by  many  at  the  time  to  be 
a  mere  enthusiast  and  dreamer,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  learning, 
undaunted  courage,  and  inflexible  determination.  His  self- 
sacrifices  and  adventures  read  at  the  present  time  more  like 
romance,  as  his  observations  and  conclusions  pointing  to 
the  future  of  the  country  seem  like  prophecy.  As  early  as 
1815,  he  became  active  in  his  attention  to  that  disputed  do¬ 
main.  He  was  constantly  acquiring  information  from  the 
trapper,  the  explorer,  and  the  navigator.  He  proclaimed 
the  supreme  right  of  our  country  to  that  land,  and  believed 
it  a  duty  to  acquire  it,  not  only  for'  its  value  in  a  commercial 
sense  and  for  expansion  of  American  empire,  but  also  for  the 
humanitarian  work  of  Christianizing  the  Indian.  He  or¬ 
ganized  a  land  expedition  in  1828,  which  failed  because  of 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  This 
was  followed  later  by  an  attempt  to  fit  out  an  expedition  by 
sea,  with  a  view  of  locating,  a  colony  on  Puget  Sound.  This 
also  failed.  In  1829  he  incorporated  a  society  for  Oregon 
immigration.  Lands  were  to  be  cultivated,  towns  built, 
ports  established,  trade  opened  by  water  to  the  islands  and 
to  the  Orient,  and  schools  and  churches  were  to  be  encour¬ 
aged.  He  lectured  and  printed  much  information  on  Ore- 
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gon,  and  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  books  and  pamphlets 
on  his  favorite  subject.  A  circular  was  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  far  and  wide;  it  contained  a  description, of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  of  the  routes  of  travel,  with  a  glowing  outlook  for 
the  future.  Congress  was  memorialized  to  aid  his  under¬ 
taking,  and  prominent  men  connected  with  the  Government 
were  importuned  to  co-operate  with  him  in  securing  a  grant 
of  twenty-five  square  miles  of  land  in  the  Columbia  River 
Valley  for  colonial  purposes.  In  1834  he  reached  Oregon, 
after  long  and  most  adventuresome  travel,  and  there,  in  that 
promised  land,  suffered  in  ways  which  clouded  the  happiness 
of  his  after  life,  which  continued  until  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
five  years.  On  his  return  his  published  accounts  of  Oregon 
were  remarkably  accurate;  and  his  suggestions  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  entrance  of  the  Columbia  river,  with  information  as 
to  the  shipbuilding  facilities  of  Puget  Sound,  and  the  timber, 
minerals,  climate,  and  soils  of  Oregon,  were  all  verified  by 
closer  observation  in  later  years.  Senators  Linn,  and  Ren¬ 
ton,  in  their  long  struggle  in  the  United  States  Senate  for 
our  title  to  Oregon,  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  Hall  -T. 
Kelley  as  an  authority  on  that  country.  He  induced  many 
persons  to  go  there,  who  in  turn  encouraged  others,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  followed,  due  directly  and  indirectly  to  his 
efforts.  He  lived  to  behold  the  growth  of  a  mighty  empire, 
and  the  formation  of  States  and  Territories,  from  what  was 
a  comparatively  unexplored  and  unknown  region  when  he 
first  published  to  the  world  a  narrative  of  its  then  incredible 
resources,  with  a  foresight  of  its  manificent  destiny.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  true,  and  was  said  of  him,  that  he  was  more 
capable  of  burning  grand  schemes  than  of  carrying  them 
to  a  successful  issue,  yet  history .  owes  to  his  memory 
the  credit  cl  acknowledging  the  invaluable  aid  which  he 
rendered  jus  country  by  his  unselfish  devotion  and  iifelong 
labors.  ********* 

President  Tyler,  in  his  message  to  Congress  December  7, 
1842,  in  referring  to  the  Oregon  question,  assured  that  body 
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he  should  “not  delay  to  urge  on  Great  Britain  the  importance 
of  its  early  settlement.”  Bills  were  introduced  extending 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  o  \Ter  that  country,  conferring 
grants  of  land  upon  settlers,,  and  establishing  a  line  of  forts, 
with  other  protective  assurances. 

AMERICAN  SETTLEMENTS  ENCOURAGED. 

Much  discussion  arose  in  the  consideration  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  in  Congress.  Senator  Benton,  as  before  mentioned, 
based  our  right  to  Oregon  on  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  arguing 
that  it  could  be  construed  to  establish  the  forty-ninth  par¬ 
allel  as  our  northern  boundary  and  hence  to  include!  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  as  he  asserted  this  boundary  to  have  been  fixed  by 
commissaries  appointed  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Senator  Benton,  in  that  memorable  speech,  insisted  that 
occupancy  would  accomplish  more  than  treaties.  He  said : 

I  now  g'o  for  vindicating-  our  rights  on  the  Columbia,  and,  as  the  first 
step  toward  it,  passing  this  bill  and  making  these  grants  of  land  which 
will  soon  place  thirty  or  forty  thousand  rifles  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Senate  in  1843  passed  the  bill,  introduced  in  that 
body,  containing  the  guaranties  as  to  governmental  protec¬ 
tion,  and  land  grants  to  individuals  who  should  settle  in  that 
country,  with  assurances  as  to  immediate  occupation  by  the 
General  Government.  These  inducements  were  sufficient. 
Without  waiting  for  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law,  large 
bodies  of  people  commenced  their  march  for  Oregon  and  unit¬ 
ing  at  a  point  in  Missouri,  in  June,  1843,  previously  agreed  up¬ 
on,  they  traveled  together  across  the  continent.  They  com¬ 
prised  the  first  large  body  of  American  citizens  to  reach  the 
disputed  territory.  To  this  movement,  more  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  one,  may  we  credit  the  first  real  promise  for  the  per¬ 
manent  occupation  of  the  country  under  the  American  flag, 
with  the  pledge  of  the  nation  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards. 
The  spirit  of  these  daring  men  and  pioneers,  and  their  heroic 
courage  in  asserting  our  rights  in  the  far-distant,  Oregon, 
produced  for  them  a  universal  feeling  of  admiration  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  with  it  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the 
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moment  had  arrived  when  war  should  take  the  place  of  de¬ 
bate,  and  that  further  to  delay  the  assertion  of  our  rights 
would  be  national  dishonor. 

“FIFTY-FOUR,  FORTY,  OR  FIGHT.” 

As  President  Jefferson,  in  1803,  was  pressed  on  by  the  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  planters  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  earnest  demands  of  his  impatient  countrymen  every¬ 
where,  so  was  President  Tyler,  in  1843,  moved  to  serve  a 
final  notice  upon  England  that  further  negotiation  must 
cease,  and  he  earnestly  recommended  to  Congress  the  im¬ 
mediate  establishment  of  fortified  places  along  the  route  to 
Oregon.  In  his  annual  message  of  December  5,  1843,  he 
proclaimed  it  as  the  voice  of  the  nation  to  defend  all  of  the 
country  north  of  latitude  42  degrees  and  south  of  54  degrees 
40  minutes  on  the  northwest  coast.  President  Tyler  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  believe  that  the  forty-ninth  parallel  had  ever 
been  establishd  by  any  commission,  or  if  so,  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  apply  to  the  boundary  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

This  was  at  last  a  language  which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and  it  accelerated  the  final  terms  of  the  conference  which 
had  for  the  third  and  last  time  convened  in  negotiation  of 
the  Oregon  question.  When  President  Polk  soon  afterward 
succeeded  President  Tyler,  he,  while  reiterating  his  former 
position  as  to  our  right,  indicated  his  intention  to  stand  by 
the  modified  offer  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  purely  as  a 
compromise,  and  also  announced  the  opinion  that  our  nation 
should  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  and  give  England  the 
necessary  one  year’s  notice.  Demonstrations  in  approval 
of  this  determination  to  end  the  uncertainty  were  every¬ 
where  heard.  War  now  seemed  inevitable  and  preparations 
followed.  This  evidence  of  popular  feeling,-  following  the 
very  decided  tone  of  Tyler  and  Polk  was  the  best  reminder 
to  the  British  that  no  more  concessions  would  be  made  by 
our  government.  Finally  the  settlement  came  in  the  offer 
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of  Britain  to  accept  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  the  Straits 
of  Fuca  for  the  northern  boundary  of  our  nation,  and  this 
being  accepted  the  treaty  was  ratified  June  15,  1846.  Thus 
ended  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  long-continued  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  one  in  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  states¬ 
men  of  both  countries  participated.  Our  own  nation  select¬ 
ed  such  men  as  Gallatin,  Webster,  Calhoun  and  Buchanan. 
The  arguments  submitted  by  our  negotiators  evinced  the 
greatest  learning,  ingenuity  and  patient  research. 

OREGON  ADMITTED  AS  A  TERRITORY. 

President  Polk,  who  was  at  all  times  the  earnest  friend  of 
Oregon,  and  who  was  elected,  as  before  stated,  on  a  platform 
which  firmly  asserted  the  right  of  our  nation  to  that  entire 
region,  was  now  extremely  anxious  that  a  territorial  form  of 
government  should  be  extended  over  it  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  in  1846,  and  in  1847, 
he  strongly  recommended  this  action.  On  May  29,  1848, 
he  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  special  message 
again  urging  attention  and  reminding  the  nation’s  law¬ 
makers  of  the  memorials  of  settlers  in  the  Columbia  river 
valley,  of  their  exposed  condition,  and  of  the  pressing  ne¬ 
cessity  which  required  that  mounted  men  should  immediately 
be  called  into  service. 

Even  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  he  expressed  his  soli¬ 
citude  for  these  exposed  pioneers.  He  said : 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  while  under  this  act  British  subjects  have 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  British  laws  and  British  judicial  tribunals 
throughout  the  whole  of  Oregon,  American  citizens  in  the  same  territory 
have  enjoyed  no  such  protection  from  their  government.  At  the  same 
time  the  result  illustrates  the  character  of  our  people  and  their  institu¬ 
tions.  In  spite  of  this  neglect  they  have  multiplied,  and  their  number  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  that  territory.  They  have  made  no  appeal  to  arms, 
but  have  peacefully  fortified  themselves  in  their  new  homes  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  republican  institutions  for  themselves,  furnishing  another  example 
of  the  truth  that  self-government  is  inherent  in  the  American  breast  and 
must  prevail. 
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Bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  providing  a  territorial 
form  of  goverment,  and  affording  such  other  relief  as  had 
been  recommended.  *  *  *  Oregon  with  its  vast  domain 

was  constituted  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  on  thq  14th 
day  of  August,  1848.  ****** 

The  Oregon  country  now  embraces  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
containing  a  total  area  of  twro  hundred  eighty-eight  thou¬ 
sand,  six  hundred  eightv-nine  square  miles.  Its  area  is 
more  than  twro  and  one-tliird  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  *  *  *  four  times  larger  than  the  New  Eng¬ 

land  States;  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  larger  than 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  combined;  *  *  *  and  larger  than  the  States  of 

Texas,  or  California  and  Nevada.  ******* 
Three  great  transcontinental  railways  now  cross  the  lofty 
Rocky  Mountain  range  and  unite  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  while  still 
another  railway  commencing  at  New  Orleans,  once  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  original  Louisiana  province,  and  reaching  over  the 
State  of  Louisiana  around  from  the  south  through  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California,  crosses  the  forty-sec¬ 
ond  parallel  of  north  latitude,  passing  through  Oregon,  until 
it  finds  a  terminus  at  the  city  of  Portland  on  the  tide  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Flourishing  cities,  towns,  and  vil¬ 
lages,  well-cultivated  farms,  vineyards  and  orchards,  and 
manufacturing,  mining  and  commercial  enterprises  are 
found  at  frequent  intervals,  often  in  continuous  lines,  along 
those  vast  distances  of  travel;  and  "yet  there  are  those  still 
living  who  have  seen  that  great  expanse  of  country  when  it 
was  comparatively  unknown,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
having  been  noted  on  the  maps  of  our  schoolboy  days  as 
“Desert”  or  “Unexplored.”  By  many  it  was  regarded  as  a 
worthless  waste.  So  late  as  January,  1843,  when  our  na¬ 
tion’s  claim  to  the  Oregon  territory  was  still  being  consid- 
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ered,  Mr.  McDuffie,  a  distinguished  Senator,  in  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  said: 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  country?  Why,  as  I  understand  it,  seven 
hundred  miles  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  uninhabitable;  a  region 
where  rain  seldom  ever  falls;  a  barren,  sandy  soil;  mountains  totally  im¬ 
passable.  Well,  now,  wrhat  are  we  going  to  do  in  this  case?  How  are  you 
going  to  apply  steam?  Have  you  made  anything  like  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  railroad  from  here  to  the  Columbia?  Why,  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  would  be  insufficient.  Of  what  use  will  this  be  for  agricultural 
purposes?  Why,  I  would  not  for  that  purpose  give  a  pinch  of  snuff  fort 
the  whole  territory.  I  thank  God  for  His  mercy  in  placing  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there. 

NO  PROOF  THAT  OREGON  WAS  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
LOUISIANA  PURCHASE. 

It  is  noticable  in  all  the  authorities  asserting  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  to  extend  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  that  no  substantial  support  is  found  for  such  as¬ 
sumption  of  fact.  In  the  American  additions  to  Chambers 
Encyclopedia  the  assertion  is  made  that  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington  were  embraced  within  the  Louisiana  territory. 
No  authority  or  reason  is  given  for  such  statement. 

In  Guthrie’s  Universal  Geography,  Volume  I,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  the  limits  of  Louisiana  extended  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  No  proof  accompanies  this  assertion. 

Russell’s  History  of  the  United  States  claims  that  the  ces¬ 
sion  included  “not  only  Louisiana  but  the  whole  country 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.”  It  is  satisfied  with  this 
mere  assertion. 

Olney’s  History  of  the  United  States  contains  two  sen¬ 
tences  in  reference  to  the  same  claim,  ending  with  the  bare 
assertion :  “as  it  included  all  that  part  of  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  extending  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.”  Other  histories  are  equally  deficient  in  proof 
where  the  same  statement  is  made. 
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OFFICIAL  DECLARATION  INCREASED  POPULAR 

ERROR. 

Perhaps  no  publication  in  late  years  contributed  so  much 
in  confirming  such  erroneous  statements  as  did  the  official 
declaration  made  in  the  census  reports  of  1870. 

The  report  of  that  census  contains  a  map  which  represents 
the  present  area  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  as  hay¬ 
ing  been  included  in  and  acquired  through  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  of  1803.  Coming  with  this  official  sanction  of  the 
government,  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  public  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  to  be  relied  on.  Following  that  report  was  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Public  Domain,  prepared  pursuant  to  acts  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1879,  and  June  16,  1880.  This 
contained  a  map  on  the  plan  of  the  census  map,  and  was  an 
acquiescence  in  the  error  of  the  census  report  as  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Since  then  various  historians  have  accepted  the  state¬ 
ment  as  an  historic  truth  and  it  has  been  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  country.  The  present  map,  as  published  by 
the  Interior  Department,  and  which  is  to  be  corrected  in  this 
.respect  in  a  new  publication,  is  copied  from  and  justified  by 
the  map  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Census  and  by  the 
“Public  Domain.”  This  office  merely  followed  that  author¬ 
ity.  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  the  superintendent  of  that  census, 
when  called  upon  to  justify  his  official  representation,  re¬ 
plied  that,  as  he  re-called  the  negotiations,  our  government 
made  claim  to  Oregon  by  virtue  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Subsequently,  when  again  asked  by  a  leading  educator  his 
reasons  for  representing  the  extension  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  he  answered :  “I  am  free  to  confess  that  my  in¬ 
dividual  views  do  not  coincide  therewith.”  Prof.  John  J. 
Anderson,  Ph.  D.,  a  well-known  author  of  many  historical 
publications,  and  of  widely  used  school  history  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  able  contribution,  entitled,  “Did  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean?”  sums  up  his  conclu¬ 
sions  by  saying: 
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Nowhere  have  we  seen  any  attempt  whatever  to  prove  that  any  part 
of  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ever  belonged  to  France,  or 
that  France  ever  made  any  pretense  of  conveying  it  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Me  Master’s  History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,” 
(Volume  2,  page  633)  expresses  substantially  the  same 
view  in  the  following  language : 

Never  at  any  time  did  Oregon  form  part  of  Louisiana.  Marhois  de¬ 
nied  it.  Jefferson  denied  it.  There  is  not  a  fragment  of  evidence  in  its 
behalf.  Our  claim  to  Oregon  was  derived,  and  derived  solely  from  the 
Florida  Treaty  of  1819,  the  settlement  at  Astoria,  the  exploration  of  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  river  by  Robert  Gray. 

Commenting  upon  the  same  error  in  the  present  General 
Land  Office  map  of  the  United  States,  Col.  James  O.  Broad 
head,  of  St.  Louis,  a  distinguished  American  statesman  and 
scholar,  in  a  recent  lecture  delivered  before  the  Missou^' 
Historical  Society,  entitled,  “The  Louisiana  Purchase:  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Territory  Acquired  by  the  Purchase,”  very  critically 
reviews  the  leading  authorities  upon  this  subject,  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  own  judgment  by  saying  that  all  these  sources 
of  information  “establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  fact 
that  by  the  treaty  of  1803  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States  embraced  only  the  territory  watered  by  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tributaries.” 

JEFFERSON,  MARBOIS  AND  GREENHOW. 

If  there  were  no  other  proofs  as  to  the  Louisiana  cession 
not  extending  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  declar¬ 
ations  of  three  men  alone  should  be  conclusive;  they  are 
those  of  Jefferson,  the  President  of  our  Republic,  who  did  so 
much  to  accomplish  the  cession ;  Marhois,  minister  of  France, 
who  earnestly  seconded  Napoleon’s  desire  to  cede;  and 
Greenhow,  the  historian,  who  perhaps  gave  to  the  subject 
more  exhaustive  study  than  any  other  man.  Greenhow  was 
librarian  of  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States,  and 
prepared  a  most  comprehensive  report  to  Congress  on  the 
subject,  and  at  a  time  when  every  contribution  relating  to 
the  discussion  was  closely  read.  He  also  published  a  his¬ 
tory  of  California  and  Oregon,  in  which  he  reviews  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Louisiana  cession. 
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President  Jefferson’s  instructions  through  Mr.  Madison, 
his  Secretary  of  State,  to  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  July  30, 
1807,  expressed  and  explained  the  terms  on  which  they  were 
directed  to  close  the  treaty,  and  contains  this  language  as  to 
boundaries : 

This  is  in  no  view  whatever  necessary,  and  can  have  little  other  effect 
than  as  an  offensive  intimation  to  Spain  that  our  claims  extend  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.'  However  reasonable  such  claims  may  be  compared  with 
others,  it  is  impolitic,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  to  strengthen 
Spanish  jealousies  of  the  United  States,  which  it  is  probably  an  object 
with  Great  Britain  to  excite  by  the  clause  in  question. 

Another  statement  from  Mr.  Jefferson — and  four  years 
earlier — is  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  which  I  sub¬ 
join  in  full,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  Louisiana  boundaries : 

Monticello,  August  12,  ISOS. 

To  Mr.  Breckenridge: 

Dear  Sir: — The  enclosed  letter,  though  directed  to  you,  was  intended 
to  me  also,  and  was  left  open  with  a  request,  that  when  forwarded,  I 
would  forward  it  to  you.  It  gives  me  occasion  to  write  a  word  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  Louisiana,  which  being  a  new  one,  an  interchange  of 
sentiments  may  produce  correct  ideas  before  we  are  to  act  on  them. 

Our  Information  as  to  the  country  is  very  incomplete;  we  have  taken 
measures  to  obtain  it  full,  as  to  the  settled  part,  which  I  hope  to  receive  in 
time  for  Congress.  The  boundaries,  which  I  deem  not  admitting  ques¬ 
tion,  are  the  highlands  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi  enclosing 
all  its  waters,  the  Missouri,  of  course,  and  terminating  in  the  line  drawn 
from  the  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  nearest 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  as  lately  settled  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  We  have  some  claims  to  extend  on  the  seacoast  west- 
wardly  to  the  Rio  Norte  or  Bravo,  and  better,  to  go  eastwardly  to  the  Rio 
Perdido,  between  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  the  ancient  boundary  of  Louisiana. 
These  claims  will  be  a  subject  of  negotiation  with  Spain,  and  if,  as  soon 
as  she  is  at  war,  we  push  them  strongly  with  one  hand,  holding  out  a 
price  in  the  other,  we  shall  certainly  obtain  the  Floridas,  and  all  in  good 
time.*  *  *  *  This  treaty  must  of  course  be  laid  before  both  Houses. 

Another  letter  to  General  Gates,  about  the  same  time,  is 
also  in  point: 

Washington,  July  11,  1803. 

To  General  Gates: 

Dear  General — I  accept  with  pleasure,  and  with  pleasure  reciprocate 
your  congratulations  on  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana;  for  it  is  a  subject 
of  mutual  congratulation,  as  it  interests  every  man  of  the  nation.  The 
territory  acquired,  as  it  includes  all  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  has  more  than  doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
new  part  is  not  inferior  to  the  old  in  soil,  climate,  productions  and  im¬ 
portant  communications.  ****** 


A  PROCLAMATION. 

BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  IDAHO 


WfteaKAS,  by  the  4th  (tectum  of  an 
Act  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  He  pre¬ 
sen  tat  ives  of  the  United  State*,  In  Con¬ 
gress  assembled,  entitled  an  Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  temporary  Government  for  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Idaho,  it  is  ‘provided  •<  that  the 
first  election  in  said  Territory  shall  be  held  • 
at  such  time-  arid  places,  and  be  conducted 
in  such  manner,  both  as  to  the  person* 
who  shall  superintend’  such  election  and 
the  returns  thereof,  as  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  and  direct;  a  mi  ho  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  declare  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Council  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  which  each  of  the  Counties  or 
Districts  shall  be  entitled  under  this  Act.” 

And,  whereas,  by  the  lath  section  of 
said  Act  it  is  provided  “  That  a  Delegate 
to- the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  may  bo  elected  by  the  voters  qual¬ 
ified  to  elect  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  art*  exorcised 
and  enjoyed  by  the  Delegates  from  the 
several  other  Territories  of  the  United 
States  to  the  said  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  ;  but  the  Delegate  first  elected  shall 
hold  his  seat  only  during  the  term  of  the 
Congress  to  which  be  shall  he  elected.” 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  f, 
William  H.  Wallace,  Governor  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Idaho,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  i,i';  Sty  the  said  Act,  do  appoint 
and  direct  that  the  first  election  for  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Idaho,  and  of  the  first- Dele 
gate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  I  idled  States,  shall  be  held  on 

Saturday,  :»ist  day  of  October,  1 S63, 

between  the  hours  of  9,  A.  M.,  and  (>,  I'. 
M.  lit  the  Comity  of  Boise,  at  (Jwyhe, 
Boise  City,  S8«th  Raise,  West  Bannock, 
Pioneer,  Centerville,  arid  I’lacemlle,' 

In  the  County  of  Idaho,  Florence,  War- 
retf*  Diggings,  Slate  Creek,  and  l«>ng 
Bar. 

l.n  the  County  of  Not  Perce,  Klk  City, 
N  Greek,  Clearwater  Station,  and 

Le»t»u»a, 

tu  the  County  of  Missoula,  Fort  Owns, 
SCI;,.--  Hondo,  Brock  ly  IW,  and  Doer 

I.sigs  . 

So  ’.hi-  "inty  «f  Shi*,h..in»:o,  Or<>  Fi»<> 

HAt  Ihmxiei  of  country  ILst  Df  the 


Rocky  Mountains,  Fort  Renton,  Fort  Lar¬ 
amie,  Gallatin,  Virginia  City,  Nevada  City, 
Bi vans’  Gulch,  and  East  Bannaek. 

The  -r. embers  to  be  elected  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  be  apportioned  as  follows  : 

To  the  County  of  Boise,  two ;  to  the 
County  of  Idaho,  one  ;  to  the  County  of 
Ne*  Perce,  one  ;  to  the  Counties  of  8ho- 
shonee  and  Missoula,  one ;  the  District  of 
country  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
East  Baunack,  one ;  the  country  Including 
Fo.t  Beuton,  Fort  Laramie,  Gallatin,  Vir¬ 
ginia  City,  Nevada  City,  and  Bivans' 
Gulch,  one. 

The  members  to  be  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  apportioned  as 
follows  : 

The  County  of  Shoshonee,  one  ;  the 
.County  of  Missoula,  including  Fort  Ren 
ton  and  Gallatin,  one;  Virginia  City,  in¬ 
cluding  Fort  Laramie,  ony;  Nevada  City, 
including  Bivans’  Gulch,  one,  East  Ban¬ 
naek,  one;  the  County  of  Boise,  five  ;  the 
County  of  Neat  Perce,  ooe ;  the  County  of 
Idaho,  two. 

There  shall  be  throe  Judges  of  election, 
hereinafter  appointed  who  shall  mutually 
administer  to  each  other  the  requisite  oath, 
and  have  power  to  designate  the  house  or 
building  where  the  election  shall  bo  hel<T. 
In  ease  any  J  udge,  herein  appointed,  shall 
neglect  or  fail  to  attend,  these  attending 
shah  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  ;  arid  in 
case  that  all  the  Judges  herein  appointed 
for  any  Precinct,  shall  fail  or  neglect  to 
attend,  then  the  qualified  electors  of  such 
Precinct  may,  on  the  morning  of  election, 
select  three  persona  who  shall  act  as 
Judges  of' said  flection.  They  shall  ap¬ 
point  two  Clerks  to  whom  they  shall  ad¬ 
minister  the  requisite  oath  ;  shall,  by  pro¬ 
clamation,  announce  that  the  polls  are 
open  ;  proceed  to  open  and  hold  the  elec¬ 
tions  by  ballot,  and  make  returns  thereof, 
under  oath,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  within  thirty  days  after  the  election. 

The  Judges  hereby  appointed  for  jhe 
various  precincts  of  the  Territory  arc  as 
follows  : 

In  the  County  of  Bni-o,  at  Gwyhe,  Dr- 
Canipbell,  i'ot»  r  McQuiu,  and  Thomas 
Wade. 

At  Roi-c  City,  Sherlock  Bri-t.,-1,  U  C. 
{jams,  and  S'.  Davis. 

*  At  South  Boise,  J  .  15.  An„*s,  E!j  Vmm 
and  J  I 'raw  ford. 

At  W-  B  oo;  efe,  Geo.  15.  Walker,  A. 
f  Swift,  *<;  1  Arthur  Wurwtek. 


At  Pioneer.  W  H  Keithly,  1!  D 
Martin,  and  James  Welch. 

At  Centerville.  1  T  Walker,  R.  W 
Button,  and  J.  G  Howell. 

At  Fla.-ervilie,  R.  II.  .1 M  K. 
Smith,  and  W.  Duma,.. 

In  the  County  of  Idaho,  at  Florence, 
Samuel  Wells,  J.  Jaim  >.  and  J  II.  Ai 
Yord. 

At  Warren’s  Diggings,  Lott  Wig-gin,  D. 
W.  Stevens,  ami  John  W.  Johnson. 

At  Slate  Creek,  John  Wood,  William 
Campbell,  and  Joseph  Holmes. 

In  the  County  of  Nez  Perce,  a?  Klk 
City,  T.  M.  Pomeroy’,  William  C'lafim,  and 
Rattle  Miller. 

At.  Newsom  Creek,  Abraham  Haney, 
Gustavos  Swan,  ami  J.  F.  McCkoey , 

At  Clearwater  Station,  George  Bowl,  r, 
Peter  II  Masters,  and  Win.  W.  Weeks. 

At  Lewiston,  C.  0-  Bunnell,  Silas  D 
Cochran,  and  George  Wright, 

In  the  Onpnty  of  Missoula,  at  Fort 
Owen,  Mite  he  I  Matthews,  Jno.  Lafontaine, 
ami  H.  M.  Cone. 

At  Ilell  Gate  Rood,  A.  J.  Baehelder, 
W.  V.  Tipton,  and  F.  L.  Worden. 

At  Prickly  Pear,  James  (lift  y,  J.  G. 
Crooks,  and  James  Withrow. 

At  Deer  Lodge;  John  Grants,  Leon 
Quesnel.  and  Jehu  Smith. 

In  the  Comity  of  Shoshone,  at  Or  V  mo, 
Levi  Ankeny,  M.  Wingard,  and  D.  L. 
Elliott. 

At  Pierce  City,  S.  F.  Leonard,  J.  II 
Lauek,  ami  E.  K.  Davidson. 

In  tlie  district  of  country  East  »,f  the 
Rocky  Mountains, at  Fort  Benton.  V  Daw¬ 
son,  M.  Carrol,  and  George  Steele. 

At  Fort  Laramie,  Harvey  Jones,  Seth 
Ward,  and  J.  H.  Alexander. 

At  Gallatin,  M.  W.  Burrows,  Char).* 
Davis,  and  L.  .Nichols. 

At  Virginia  City,  Samuel  MeLaio,  G, 
G.  liis-el,  ami  F.  Root. 

At  Nevada  City,  G.  it.  Hiels,  John 
Martin,  and  Alexander  Lu;  nee. 

At  Bivans'  Gulch,  U  .  .tu  B 
T.  Hauser,  am!  S.  J.  IVrlii,* 

At  Hast  Bannaek,  \  F  Langford,  li. 
B.  Otis,  amt  A.  J.  Ilim  r. 

The  Member*  of  tie-  UK«*Lr«r*  ,Wt«i 
as  herein  provided,  » if  .  -  at  i,-«. 

«.  Monday,  the  M  day  «t  H-~ . m- 
ber.  A  D  Inti’S 

Given  tmdvr  esv  bs-.-i  it  *  si,* 
”t>J  day  «f  fefUett her  1»*U 

W  fl  WVIJ,  \ 

w»  a  iusim,  .  .  ...v 
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Marbois,  in  his  History  of  Louisiana,  referring  to  the  ex 
tent  of  the  Louisiana,  cession,  says : 

The  shores  of  the  western  ocean  were  certainly  not  included  in  the 
cession,  but  the  United  States  are  already  established  there.  (iSee  page 
286.) 

Marbois  again  says: 

The  charter  given  by  Louis  XIV  to  Orozat  included  all  the  countries 
•watered!  by  the  rivers  which  empty  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Within  this  description  comes  the  Missouri,  a  river  that  has  its 
sources  and  many  of  its  tributary  streams  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  cession  to  the  United 
States  meant  to  convey  nothing  beyond  them,  but  the  settlement  in  the 
interior,  which  has  resulted  from  it,  and  the  one  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  at 
the  west  have  mutually  strengthened  each  other.  (See  p.  291.) 

Greenhow,  in  his  History  of  California  and  Oregon,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  says : 

In  the  absence  of  more  direct  light  on  the  subject  from  history  we  are 
forced  to  regard  the  boundaries  indicated  by  nature1 — namely,  the  highlands 
separating  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  flowing  into  the  Pacific 
or  the  California  Gulf— as  the  true  western  boundaries  of  the  Louisiana 
ceded  by  Prance  to  Spain  in  1762,  retroceded  to  Prance  in  1800,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States  by  France  in  1803. 

France,  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  did  not  claim  any  terri¬ 
tory  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  but  did  concede  the 
dominion  of  Spain  to  that  country,  as  Spain  then,  and  be¬ 
fore-  claimed  the  same.  In  support  of  this  assertion  we 
have  the  official  declaration  of  Talleyrand,  the  French  min¬ 
ister,  to  the  Spanish  Government  (August  31,  1804,  Talley¬ 
rand  to  Gravine) ,  as  follows : 

In  any  case  the  Court  of  Madrid  would  have  no  ground  for  the  fear 
it  shows  that  the  United  States  may  make  use  of  their  possession  of 
Louisiana  in  order  to  form  possessions  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 
Whatever  boundary  may  be  agreed  upon  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  the  line  will  necessarily  be  so  far  removed  from  the  western  coast 
of  America  as  to  relieve  the  Court  of  Madrid  from  anxiety  on  that  score. 

These  evidences  from  the  highest  and  most  authentic 
sources,  and  these  expressions  from  men  who  lived  in  the 
times  when  this  great  question  was  most  closely  and  criti¬ 
cally  examined,  constitute  the  best  authority,  and  should  be 
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finally  and  forever  conclusive  upon  the  controversy  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.* 

Having  reached  this  conclusion  as  to  the  western  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  cession  from  France  history  equally  justifies  us  in 
our  claim  to  the  Oregon  country  to  the  westward  of  the  ces¬ 
sion,  now  embracing  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho,  and  portions  of  Montana**  and  Wyoming  as  resting 
on  and  derived  through — 

First.  Discovery  and  entrance  of  the  mouth  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  by  Capt.  Robert  Gray  in  1792. 

Second.  Exploration  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805. 

Third.  Settlement  and  occupation  by  the  Astoria  party 
in  1811. 

Fourth.  Relinquishment  of  the  rights  of  Spain  by  the 
treaty  of  1819. 

Therefore  the  Cession  Map  of  the  United  States  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  facts  well  established  and  long  confirm¬ 
ed  by  history,  with  which,  I  respectfully  submit,  the  position 
assumed  in  this  review  of  the  question  is  in  complete  accord. 


*  To  Montanans  this  decision  of  the 
passing  moment.  Our  state  from  this 
west  boundary  line  of  this  great  pur 
of  the  Oregon  Territory,  as  indicated 
are  found  the  sources  of  the  mighty 
umbia  of  which  Jefferson  was  so  anx 
his  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Lewis 

**Note — As  has  been  indicated  by 
of  both  old  Oregon  and  the  Louisiana 
several  political  divisions.  The  foil 
plains  itself: 

I  myself,  lived  in  four  territories, 
fines  of  what  is  now  Montana,  but  not 
what  is  now  Montana,  and  lived  in 
is  now  the  city  of  Missoula,  the  coun 
then  went  to  Bannack,  in  1362,  at  that 
in  1864,  I  came  back  to  Hell  Gate,  five 
which  was  in  the  Idaho  territory;  then 
the  State  of  Montana. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Dukes  came  to  Hell 
Missoula,  in  the  fall  of  1861.  Her  na 
inger,  a  widow.  She  married  George 
about  half  a  mile  below  old  Hell  Gate, 
lieve  in  the  same  house  up  to  the  time 
and  at  the  time  she  took  up  her  resi 
ington  Territory;  it  then  became  Idah 
finally  the  State  of  Montana.  Someti 
and  she  then  married  Edwin  D.  Duk 
died  about  1902. — Frank  H.  Woody,  Mis 


land  office  is  a  matter  of  more  than 
decision  has  within  its  limits  the  north- 
chase.  Its  western  slope  becomes  a  part 
by  the  map  of  1898.  Within  its  borders 
Missouri  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Col- 
ious  to  learn,  and  of  which  he  speaks  in 
and  Clarke  party. — (Ed.) 

Mr.  Hermann,  Montana  has  been  a  part 
Purchase,  out  of  which  has  been  formed 
owing  note  from  a  well-known  pioneer  ex- 

and  one  state,  and  all  within  the  con- 
at  the  same  place.  When  I  first  came  to 
Grass  Valley,  within  eight  miles  of  what 
try  was  then  Washington  Territory.  I 
time  in  the  territory  of  Dacotah.  Then 
miles  below  the  present  city  of  Missoula, 
it  became  Montana  Territory,  and  then 

Gate,  five  miles  below  the  present  city  of 
me  at  that  time  was  Mrs.  Josephine  Min- 
P.  White  and  took  up  their  residence 
and  lived  at  the  same  place,  and  I  be- 
of  her  death.  When  she  came  here, 
denee  in  the  said  house,  this  was  Wash- 
o  Territory,  then  Montana  Territory,  and 
me  in  the  seventies  George  P.  White  died, 
es,  who  died  about  1883,  and  Mrs.  Dukes 
soula,  Mont. 
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*  AN  ACT  To  provide  for  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  by  the  United 
States  by  holding  an  international  exhibition  of  arts,  industries, 
manufactures,  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  mine,  forest  and  sea 
in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Whereas  it  is  fit  and  appropriate  that  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory  be 
commemorated  by  an  exhibition  of  the  resources  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  their  development,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  therein;  and 

Whereas  such  an  exhibition  should  be  of  a  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  character,  so  that  not  only  the  people  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory,  but  of  our  Union,  and  of  all  nations  as  well,  can  par¬ 
ticipate,  and  should  therefore  have  the  sanction  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  an  exhibit  of  arts,  industries,  manufactures,  and  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil,  mine,  forest,  and  sen  shall  be  inaugurated 
in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  in  the  City  of  Saint 
Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  nonpartisan  commission  is  hereby  consti¬ 
tuted,  to  consist  of  nine  commissioners,* **  to  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  “Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Commis¬ 
sion,”  who  shall  be  appointed  within  thirty  days  from  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  also  be  subject  to  removal  by  him.  Vacan- 

*  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  1899-1901.  Vol.  31,  page  1440-1445. 


**  Thie  names  of  the  nine  comimiss  ioners  are: 


Tiiios.  H.  Carter,  President. 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  Vice:President. 
John  M.  Thurston. 

William  Lindsay. 

George  W.  McBride. 


Fred’k  A.  Betts. 
John  M.  Allen. 
John  F.  Miller. 
Philip  D.  Scott. 
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ties  in  said  commission  to  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  appointments. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  commissioners  so  appointed  shall  be 
called  together  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  by  notice  to  the  commissioners,  as 
soon  as  convenient  after  the  appointment  of  said  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  within  thirty  days  thereafter.  The  said  com¬ 
missioners,  at  said  first  meeting  shall  organize  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  their  officers,***  and  they  may  then,  or  thereafter,  ap¬ 
point  such  executive  or  other  committees  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  and  a  secretary  at  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum;  that  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  said  commission  there  is  hereby  allowed,  out  of  any 
money  appropriated  to  aid  in  carrying  forward  said  exposi¬ 
tion,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
clerical,  office,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  said  com¬ 
mission.  ***** 

Sec.  6.  That  the  allotment  of  space  for  exhibitors,  classi¬ 
fication  of  exhibits,  plan  and  scope  of  the  exposition,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  all  judges  and  examiners  for  the  exposition, 
and  the  awarding  of  premiums,  if  any,  shall  all  be  done  and 
performed  by  the  said  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Com¬ 
pany,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  commission 
created  by  section  two  of  this  Act;  and  said  commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  lady  managers,**** 
of  such  number  and  to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  said  commission,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval 
of  said  company.  Said  board  of  lady  managers  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  said  commission,  and  corporation,  appoint  one 
member  of  all  committees  authorized  to  award  prizes  for 
such  exhibits  as  may  have  been  produced  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  female  labor.  ******* 

***  Hion.  Thomas'H.  Carter,  of  Helena,  Montana  was  made  president. 

****  Mrs.  Marcus  Daly  of  Anaconda,  M  ontana  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 

board  of  lady  managers. 
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Sec.  8.  That  said  commission  shall  provide  for  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  buildings  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi¬ 
tion,  in  said  city  of  Saint  Louis,  not  later  than  the  thirtieth 
day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  and  thereafter  said  exposition  shall  be  opened 
to  visitors  at  such  time  as  may  be  designated  by  said  com¬ 
pany,  subject  to  the  approval  of  said  commission,  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  May,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and 
shall  be  closed  at  such  time  as  the  national  commission  may 
determine  subject  to  the  approval  of  said  company,  but  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  December  thereafter.*  *  *  * 

Sec.  19.  That  whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
certified,  under  date  of  February  sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
one,  that  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company  has 
presented  to  him  proof  to  his  satisfaction  that  it  has  raised 
ten  million  dollars  for  and  on  account  of  inaugurating  and 
carrying  forward  an  exposition  at  the  city  of  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three, to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Territory  therefore  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  five  millon  dollars,  to  aid  in  carrying  forward  such 
exposition,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  members  and  secretary 
of  the  national  commission  herein  authorized,  and  such  other 
necessary  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  by  said  commission 
in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  in  connection  with  said  exposi¬ 
tion,  and  to  discharge  all  other  obligations  incurred  by  the 
Government  on  account  of  said  exposition,  except  for  the 
erection  of  its  own  buildings  and  the  making  and  care  of  its 

*  This  section  was  amended  to  re  ad  as  follows : 

Sec.  8.  That  said  commission  shall  provide  for  the  dedication  of  the  build¬ 
ing's  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  in  said  city  of  Saint  Louis,  not  later 
than  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  and  thereafter  said  exposition  shall  be  opened  to  visitors  at  such 
time  as  may  be  designated  by  said  company,  subject  to  the  approval  of  said 
commission,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May,  nineteen  hundred  and  four, 
and  shall  be  closed  at  such  time  as  the  national  commission  may  determine, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  said  company,  but  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
December  thereafter.  (United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  1901-1903,  Vol.  32,  pt. 
1,  page  446.) 
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own  exhibits  at  said  exposition.  That  the  money  hereby  ap- 
priated  shall  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  said 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company  under  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  upon  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  him:  Provided, 
That,  except  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  national  commission,  no  part  of  said  appropriation  shall 
become  available  until  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  shall 
have  been  expended  by  said  company  on  account  of  said  ex¬ 
position  to  the  satisfaction’  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 
Provided  further,  That  all  sums  expended  by  the  Government 
on  account  of  said  exposition,  including  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  said  national  commission  except  for  the  erection 
of  its*  own  buildings,  and  the  care  and  making  of  its  own  ex¬ 
hibits  at  said  exposition,  shall  be  limited  to  and  paid  out  of 
the  appropriation  of  five  million  dollars  herein  provided  for 
such  purpose.  ******* 

Approved  March  3,  1901. 
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By  t^e  President  of  tjje  United  States  of 


,menca. 


A  PROCLAMATION.* 

Whereas  notice  has  been  given  me  by  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 
1901,  entitled  “An  Act  To  Provide  for  Celebrating  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory  by  the  United  States,  by  holding  an  international 
exhibition  of  arts,  industries,  manufactures,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil,  mine,  forest,  and  sea  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,”  that  provision  has  been  made  for 
grounds  and  buildings  for  the  uses  provided  for  in  the  said 
Act  of  Congress: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  McKinley,  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
said  Act,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  such  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  will  be  opened  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May, 
nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  will  be  closed  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  December  thereafter.  And  in  the  name  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  do 
hereby  invite  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  take  part  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  Purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
an  event  of  great  interest  to  the  United  States  and  of  abiding 
effect  on  their  development,  by  appointing  representatives 
and  sending  such  exhibits  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 


*  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  1901-1903,  Vol.  32,  pt.  2,  page  1986. 
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sition  as  will  most  fitly  and  fully  illustrate  their  resources, 
their  industries,  and  their  progress  in  civilization. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twentieth 
day  of  August,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
(Seal)  one,  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth. 

william  McKinley. 

By  the  President: 

JOHN  HAY, 

Secretarv  of  State. 


HON,  THUS.  M.  CARTER, 
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Address  at  \\)e  Dedication  Exercises  o  f  i\)e  L  OUIS- 
iana  Purchase  Exposition,  April  30th,  1 903. 

By  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Carter,  President  of  the  National 
Commission. 

One  hundred  years  ago  to-day  the  Goverment  of  the  United 
States  acquired  sovereignty  over  the  vast  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  h.as  since  been  known  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  nomenclature  of  the  world  as  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase.”  Beyond  the  river  the  boundaries,  and  the  resources 
of  the  territory  were  ill  defined,  and  but  vaguely  compre¬ 
hended.  The  purchase  price  of  $15,000,000  was  pronounced 
exorbitant — the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  being  the 
only  part  of  the  property  deemed  worthy  of  serious  consider¬ 
ation.  The  transaction  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  a  menace  to  our  form  of  Government. 
The  grave  doubts  of  President  Jefferson  were  only  resolved 
into  action  by  his  patriotic  desire  for  national  supremacy 
over  the  river,  and  his  prophetic  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  mysterious  country  beyond  it.  The  revelations  of  a 
century  most  amply  justified  his  faith. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Cession  was  concluded,  President  Jef¬ 
ferson  represented  less  than  six  million  people.  During  these 
ceremonies  President  Roosevelt,  the  chief  executive,  of  over 
eighty  millions  of  freemen,  will  dedicate  the  buildings. 

The  magical  story  of  local  development  puts  to  shame  the 
creations  of  fiction.  The  contented  and  prosperous  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to-day  substantially 
equal  in  numbers  three  times  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1800.  The  conquest  of  space,  forests, 
streams  and  deserts  and  the  founding  of  cities  and  States  in 
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waste  places  within  this  territory  mark  an  advance  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  history  of  human  endeavor. 

In  conformity  with  a  special  act  of  Congress  the  President 
has  invited  all  the  nations  to  co-operate  with  us  in  properly 
commemorating  the  masterful  achievements  of  a  century  in- 
this  new  country. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  celebration  should  be  international, 
for  you  will  in  vain  attempt  to  name  a  civilized  country 
whose  sons  and  daughters  have  not  contributed  to  the  glor¬ 
ious  triumphs  of  peace  recorded  here.  In  vain  you  will  seek 
a  more  cosmopolitan  and  at  the  same  time  more  homogeneous 
population  than  that  of  the  Louisiana  Territory.  The  pur¬ 
chase  facilitated  by  the  exigencies  of  European  war,  and  made 
in  a  season  of  darkness  and  peril,  has  proved  a  boon,  not 
only  to  the  grantor  and  grantee,  but  to  humanity  at  large, 
for  here  the  nations  have  commingled  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  has  become  a  demonstrated  possibility. 

As  a  means  of  giving  expression  to  the  universal  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  humanity  within 
this  field  during  the  century,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo¬ 
sition  was  organized  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
With  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  City 
of  St.  Louis,  the  Exposition  Company  through  its  officers, 
agents  and  employes,  has  erected  the  majestic  Exposition 
buildings,  whose  massive  proportions  and  classical  outlines 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  vast  multitude 
within  and  about  their  walls. 

To  every  one  present  is  accorded  the  privilege  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  dedication  of  these  buildings  to  their  intended  use. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  honors  us  by  being  here 
to  extend  his  greetings  and  to  voice  the  approving  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  countrymen.  His  only  living  predecessor  in 
office  is  here  to  approve  by  his  presence  and  reassuring  words. 

Moved  by  a  broad  and  generous  spirit,  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  from  the  Empire  of  most  ancient  origin  to  the  Re- 
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public  of  Twentieth  Century  creation,  dignifies  the  occasion 
by  the  presence  of  their  accredited  representatives.  Our 
home  folks  from  all  the  States,  Territories  and  districts  be¬ 
token  by  their  numbers  and  enthusiasm  the  interest  of  the 
body  of  the  people  in  the  Exposition  and  the  great  historic 
interest  it  is  intended  to  commemorate.  i 

In  the  name  of  the  National  Commission,  directed  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  for  the  dedication  ceremonies,  I  extend  to 
you  all  a  cordial  welcome,  and  as  responsive  to  this  inspir¬ 
ing  scene  of  peace  and  generous  feeling,  I  call  upon  the 
chorus  to  favor  us  with  Beethoven’s  “Creation  Hymn.” 
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Address  at  tj?e  Opening  of.tbe  Louisiana  Purchase 

Exposition,  April  30tl?,  1 904. 

By  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Carter,  President  of  the  National 
Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  An  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  approved  on  the  third  day  of 
March,  1901,  gave  National  recognition  to  the  Exposition  we 
this  day  open  to  the  public.  By  appropriating  five  million 
dollars  in  aid  of  the  project,  Congress  expressed  the  Nation’s 
approval  of  the  proposal  to  fittingly  celebrate  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  the  great  historic  event  the  Exposition  is  in¬ 
tended  to  commemorate.  The  President  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  nine  persons  to  perform  certain 
functions  and  to  symbolize  the  continuous  solicitude  of 
the  government  for  the  success  of  the  Exposition. 
The  actual  management  was  intrusted  to  a  corpora¬ 
tion  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  weakness  of  divided  authority  was  wisely  obvi¬ 
ated  by  vesting  in  the  corporation,  commonly  known  as  “The 
Exposition  Company,”  a  masterful  power,  and  by  restricting 
the  National  Commission  to  functions  chiefly  ministerial. 
The  substantial  lodgment  of  sole  power  and  responsibility;  in 
the  private  corporation  has  safely  guarded  progress  against 
the  friction  inseparable  from  dual  management. 

To  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Exposition  Company 
is  due  full  and  undivided  credit  for  what  has  been,  and  what 
may  be  achieved  for  the  Exposition  by  unhindered  executive 
power. 

By  joint  action  of  the  National  Commission  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  the  work  of  women  in  connection  with  the  Exposition, 
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has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  ap¬ 
pointed  under  authority  of  law.  The  friendly  disposition 
of  the  National  Government  has  been  steadfast  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  With  cheerful  alacrity,  time  for  preparation  was 
extended  one  year  by  Congress  upon  request  of  the  Company, 
and  a  loan  of  four  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
made  by  the  present  Congress,  to  meet  all  the  obligations  of 
the  Exposition  up  to  this  day  of  opening.  If  to  the  original 
appropriation  of  five  million  dollars  be  added  this  loan,  and 
the  amount  directly  and  indirectly  expended  and  authorized 
by  the  government  for  construction  and  official  exhibits  upon 
the  Fair  grounds  is  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that 
financially  the  United  States  is  to-day  concerned  in  the  Expo¬ 
sition  to  the  extent  of  nearly  fifteen  million  dollars  ;  thus 
practically  duplicating  in  this  celebration  the  price  paid  for 
the  Louisiana  Territory  one  hundred  years  ago.  But  hap¬ 
pily  the  influence  of  the  general  government  has  not  been 
confined  to  financial  aid.  In  the  Act  of  1901,  Congress 
authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  invite  all  the 
Nations  of  the  earth  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  celebration. 
In  the  exercise  of  that  authority  on  the  20th  day  of  August, 
1901,  the  venerated  President,  McKinley,  formally  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  International  character  of  the  Exposition,  concluding 
the  proclamation  in  these  words : 

“And  in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  I  do  hereby  invite  all  the  Nations  of  the 
earth  to  take  part  in  the  commemoration  of  the  purchase  of 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  an  event  of  great  interest  to  the 
United  States  and  of  abiding  effect  on  their  development,  by 
appointing  representatives  and  sending  such  exhibits  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  as  will  most  fitly  and  fully 
illustrate  their  resources,  their  industries  and  their  progress 
in  civilization.” 

The  helpful  spirit  of  President  McKinley’s  invitation  has 
pervaded  every  act  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  relations  to  * 
the  Exposition. 
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The  Consular  and  Diplomatic  forces  of  the  United  States 
were  inspired  by  the  President  and  his  able  Secretary  of 
State,  to  exert  themselves  within  the  limits  of  official  propri¬ 
ety  to  excite  International  interest  in  this  event. 

On  Dedication  Day  our  Chief  Magistrate  and  his  only  liv¬ 
ing  predecessor  honored  the  occasion  by  personal  presence 
and  words  of  reassurance.  Upon  no  like  civic  event  in  the 
World’s  history  has  any  Nation  bestowed  such  conspicuous 
countenance  and  substantial  favor  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  freely  given  to  this  Exposition. 

The  cordial  and  almost  universal  response  of  the  Nations 
is  flattering  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  as  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  Exposition  management. 

In  stately  architectural  display,  and  in  exhibits  of  their 
achievements  in  science,  art  and  industry,  the  society  of  na¬ 
tions  assembled  here  in  generous  competition  calls  forth  our 
acclamations  of  approval,  and  we  greet  them  as  our  visiting 
neighbors  and  friends. 

Our  home  folks  of  the  States,  Territories  and  Districts  of 
the  Union  have  combined  to  honor  this  occasion  on  a  scale 
of  unexpected  generosity. 

This  unrivaled  representation  of  peoples  and  governments 
from  abroad  and  the  large  home  participation,  places  upon 
the  Exposition  Management  a  weight  of  responsibility,  which 
like  the  Exposition  itself  is  unprecedented.  With  justice, 
courtesy,  fair  play  and  hospitality  as  watchwords,  from  the 
gate-keeper  up  to  the  President  of  the  Company  all  will  be 
well. 

From  comparisons  of  productions  potent  ideas  destined  to 
effect  the  future  of  the  world  will  be  evolved.  Material  pro¬ 
gress  everywhere  will  surely  be  heightened  and  strengthened 
in  consequence.  From  the  commingling  of  people  social 
forces  will  be  set  in  motion  laden  with  far  reaching  results. 

The  ancient  civilization  of  Asia  with  its  blending  of  the 
poetic,  picturesque,  and  tragic  is  to  here  abide  face  to  face 
for  months  with  the  young,  vigorous  and  aggressive  civiliza- 
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tion  of  the  West.  The  stalwart  man  of  Patagonia  will  greet 
his  distant  kinsman  the  diminutive  Esquimaux.  The  Fili¬ 
pino  will  meet  the  Americano  at  home,  and  each  will  learn 
to  know  the  other  better.  The  provincial  spirit  will  every¬ 
where  yield  to  the  broader  view.  From  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  bright  minds  will  here  meet  to  enjoy  a  brief,  but 
effective  post-graduate  course  in  a  school  of  Universal  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  which  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  contribute. 

The  Exposition  Management  and  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
stand  not  alone  under  a  sense  of  obligation  to  those  who 
participate  in  this  celebration,  but  all  of  the  people  of  the 
great  Louisiana  Purchase  unite  in  recognizing  the  compli¬ 
ment  not  only  to  the  National  but  International  in  character 
paid  to  them  and  to  their  achievements. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  one  visiting  the  Exposition 
will  find  time  and  opportunity  after  departing  from  these 
grounds  to  take  a  survey  of  the  commonwealths  that  have 
grown  up,  in  the  wilderness  territory  of  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Lonely  wastes  and  savage  powers  have  yielded  place 
to  peaceful,  law-abiding  and  prosperous  communities 
throughout  the  area  of  the  purchase.  Everywhere  the  vis¬ 
itor  will  encounter  friendly,  hospitable  people  ready  in  true 
western  fashion  to  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend. 

In  the  name  of  the  National  Commission  I  extend  to  those 
who  are  here,  and  to  those  who  are  to  come  a  hearty  western 
welcome. 
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World  s  Pair  ©ill. 

An  Act  passed  at  the  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Eighth 
Legislative  Assembly,  May  26th,  1903. 


An  Act  appointing  a  Commission,  making  an  appropriation 
and  providing  for  an  exhibition  of  the  arts,  industries, 
manufactures  and  products  of  the  soil,  ranges,  mines  and 
forests  of  the  State  of  Montana  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1904. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Montana : 

Section  1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  arts,  in¬ 
dustries,  manufactures  and  products  of  the  soil,  ranges,  mines 
and  forests  of  Montana  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
to  be  held  at  the  City  of  St.  Louis  in  1904,  a  commission  is 
hereby  constituted,  to  consist  of  the  following  named  per¬ 
sons  :  W.  G.  Conrad,  Lee  Mantle,  H.  L.  Frank,  Paul  McCor¬ 
mick,  Martin  Maginnis,  B.  F.  White,  F.  A.  Heinze,  Wm.  Scal- 
lon,  C.  W.  Hoffman,  J.  H.  Rice,  Conrad  Kohrs,  D.  R.  Peeler, 
C.  J.  McNamara,  T.  L.  Greenough,  D.  McDonald.  Said 
Commission  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  “Montana 
World’s  Fair  Commission”  and  the  members  thereof  shall 
receive  a  Commission  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  shall,  be¬ 
fore  entering  upon  their  duties,  subscribe  and  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  law  for 
state  officers.  On  the  call  of  the  Governor  and  within  thirty 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  act  said  commission  shall 
assemble  and  organize  by  electing  a  President,  a  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  such  other  officers,  agents 
and  sub-committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
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the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  they  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations,  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business  entrusted  to  their  charge  as  they 
may  deem  necessary. 

Section  2.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  of 
said  Commission  by  death,  resignation,  failure  to  qualify  or 
otherwise  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor. 

Section  3.  The  Commission  shall  have  charge  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State  and  its  citizens  in  the  preparations  and 
exhibition  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  1904  of 
the  arts,  industries,  manufactures,  and  products  of  the  soil, 
ranges,  mines  and  forests  of  the  State  and  of  all  other  mat¬ 
ters  involving  the  participation  of  Montana  in  said  exposi¬ 
tion. 

Section  4.  The  Commission  shall  make  and  report  in  de¬ 
tail  its  proceedings  and  expenditures  to  the  Governor  and  at 
any  time  upon  his  written  request  shall  convey  to  him  any 
information  they  have  or  can  obtain  connected  with  said  ex¬ 
position  and  the  participation  of  the  State  therein. 

Section  5.  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  employ 
such  persons  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  fix  their  compensation. 
They  may  also  authorize  the  payment  of  the  actual  expenses 
of  any  member,  or  of  any  sub  committee  of  the  commission 
(not  exceeding  three)  while  necessarily  absent  from  their 
homes  in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  commission  and 
by  its  express  direction. 

Section  6.  Said  Commission  shall  cause  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  assigned  to  and  accepted  by  the  state  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  an  appro¬ 
priate  building  and  to  furnish  the  same. 

Section  7.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  the  sum  of  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appropriated  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State  and  not  otherwise 
appropriated.  Thirty  Thousand  Dollars  to  be  available  in 
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1903  and  $30,000.00  thereof  to  be  available  in  1904 ;  and  the 
State  Treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  the  same  from  the  general 
fund  from  time  to  time  on  the  requisition  of  said  commission, 
signed  by  its  President  and  Secretary,  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  Provided,  that  for  current  expenses, 
the  State  Treasurer  shall  on  the  requisition  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  signed  by  its  President  and  Secretary  deliver  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Commission  an  amount,  not  exceeding  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  at  any  one  time  on  an  estimate  of  expenses, 
to  the  payment  of  which  the  money  so  drawn  is  to  be  applied. 

That  for  all  moneys  by  him  paid  out,  the  Treasurer  shall 
take  and  file  vouchers  showing  the  amount  and  the  purpose 
for  which  expended  or  to  be  expended. 

Section  8.  That  at  the  close  of  the  said  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  the  Commission  shall  cause  all  exhibits 
which  it  may  be  permitted  to  control  to  be  transferred  to  the 
City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  same 
exhibited  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  and  American 
Pacific  Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair,  to  be  held  in  that  city 
in  1905,  and  for  that  purpose  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Dol¬ 
lars  of  the  appropriation  hereinbefore  made  shall  be  avail¬ 
able.  The  exhibits  thus  transferred  shall  be  installed  and 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Commission  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

Section  9.  That  not  later  than  January  1st,  1905,  said 
Commission  shall  make  a  complete  report  to  the  Governor 
showing  the  work  by  it  performed  in  detail,  with  a  detailed' 
statement  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  expenditures  were  made.  Neither  said 
commission  or  any  officer,  agent  or  member  thereof  shall  be 
authorized  to,  directly  or  indirectly,  obligate  the  State  in  any 
sum  or  amount  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  herein  made. 

Section  10.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 

Approved  May  27,  1903. 
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World’s  Fair— St.  Louis 

1904 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION 

MONTANA  COMMISSION 


THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Lee  Mantle,  President . Butte 

Martin  Maginnis,  Vice-President . .  .  Helena 

Paul  McCormick,  Secretary  . . Billings 

C.  W.  Hoffman,  Treasurer  . . Bozeman 

B.  F.  White  . . Dillon 

Wm.  Scallon . Butte 

F.  A.  Heinze . Butte 

D.  McDonald . Butte 

Conrad  Kohrs . Helena 

J.  H.  Rice . Fort  Benton 

W.  G.  Conrad . Great  Falls 

T.  L.  Greenough . Missoula 

C.  J.  McNamara . Helena 

D.  R.  Peeler . Kalispell 

H.  L.  Frank . Butte 


Executive  Committee — Lee  Mantle,  Martin  Maginnis,  Paul 
McCormick,  B.  F.  White,  Wm.  Scallon,  H.  L.  Frank,  C.  W. 
Hoffman. 

Women’s  Auxiliary  Committee  on  Furnishing  State  Build¬ 
ing — Miss  Mary  A.  Cruse,  Helena ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Cheeley, 
Butte;  Mrs.  T.  R.  Carson,  Great  Falls. 
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AGENTS  TO  GATHER  AND  PREPARE  EXHIBITS. 

Mineral  Exhibit — Prof.  A.  N.  Winchell,  of  the  State  School 
of  Mines,  Butte. 

Agricultural  Exhibit— Prof.  F.  B.  Linfield,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  Bozeman. 

Horticultural  Exhibit — Chas.  H.  Edwards,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  Butte. 

Botanical  Exhibit — Prof.  J.  W.  Blankinship,  of  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Bozeman. 

Educational  Exhibit — W.  W.  Welch,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Helena;  O.  J.  Craig,  President  State 
University,  Missoula;  H.  H.  Swain,  President  State  Normal 
School,  Dillon;  James  Reid,  President  State  Agricultural 
College,  Bozeman ;  R.  G.  Young,  Superintendent  City  Schools, 
Butte;  A.  D.  Largent,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Great 
Falls ;  E.  S.  Brothers,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Billings ; 
E.  A.  Steere,  County  Superintendent  Schools,  'Kalispell. 

Forestry  Exhibit — T.  L.  Greenough,  World’s  Fair  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Missoula;  D.  R.  Peeler,  World’s  Fair  Commissioner, 
Kalispell. 

Wool  Exhibit — J.  H.  Rice,  World’s  Fair  Commissioner, 
Fort  Benton. 
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scJication  Exercises,  /y\onta  na  State  0uilcJ  inc|r 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  GROUNDS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  JUNE  14th,  1904. 


PROGRAMME. 

( 1 )  Music — Weil’s  Band. 

(2)  Invocation  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  for- 

merly  of  Montana. 

( 3  Reading  of  Letter  of  Regret  from  Hon.  Lee  Mantle,  Pres¬ 
ident  Montana  World’s  Fair  Commission,  by  Ex. 
Governor  B.  F.  White. 

(4)  Presentation  Address  by  Major  Martin  Maginnis,  Vice- 

President  Montana  World’s  Fair  Commission. 

(5)  Address  by  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  President  Louisi¬ 

ana,  Purchase  Exposition  Company. 

(6)  Music — Weil’s  Band. 

(7)  Oration  by  Hon.  George  R.  Milburn,  Associate  Justice 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  representing 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

(8)  Music — Weil’s  Band. 

9)  Address  by  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Carter,  of  Helena,  Montana, 
President  National  Commission,  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition. 

(10)  Music — The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  by  the  band  and 
chorus. 
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INVOCATION. 

Invocation  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  as  follows : 

“Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  yield  Thee 
thanks  and  praise,  and  we  pray  Thy  Grace  to  help  us  to  turn 
them  into  ways  of  obedience  and  love. 

We  are  gathered  before  Thee,  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
State  in  the  far  away  mountain  land,  which  Thou  hast  richly 
given  us,  and  to  which  our  hearts  turn  in  loyUl  affection  and 
honest  pride. 

Preserve  Thou  it  in  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  Up¬ 
lift  its  standards  into  the  light  of  the  true,  the  noble  and  the 
good.  Help  Thou  us  and  all  its  children  to  serve  its  high¬ 
est  interests  in  ways  walked  worthily  and  acceptably  as  in 
Thy  sight. 

Assist  us  with  Thy  grace  to  honor  the  flag  by  honoring  Thee 
and  serving  our  fellow  men.  Help  us  to  make  our  own  star 
in  its  blue  canopy  to  shine  cleanly  bright. 

In  the  time  of  our  prosperity  , temper  self  confidence  with 
thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of  trouble,  suffer  not  our  trust 
in  Thee  to  fail. 

Look  mercifully  with  Thy  favor,  we  pray  Thee,  on  this 
day  of  our  assembling  together.  Be  Thou  our  guide  and  help 
and  shield.  Watch  over  our  State  with  Thy  sovereign  care 
and  love.  In  the  toils  and  duties  of  this  life  help  us  through 
the  Savior’s  mercies  and  the  Holy  Spirit’s  grace  to  reach 
home  together  at  last. 

All  which  we  ask  for  His  sake,  in  whose  name  and  words 
we  sum  up  these  our  prayers — 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name; 
Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  who  trespass  against  us. 
Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,  for 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory  forever, 
Amen.” 
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Vice-President,  Major  Maginnis  called  upon  Hon.  B.  F. 
White,  Ex-Governor  of  Montana,  to  read  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Lee  Mantle,  President  of  the  Montana  State  Commission,  as 
follows : 

REGRETS  FROM  PRESIDENT  LEE  MANTLE.* 

Ex-Gov.  B.  F.  White  then  read  a  letter  of  regrets  from 
President  Lee  Mantle  of  the  Commission,  who  is  sick  at 
Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Rochester,  Minn.,  June  10,  1904. — To  the  Honorable  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justice  Geo.  R.  Milburn,  Representing  His  Excellency, 
Gov.  J.  K.  Toole,  Montana,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Circumstances 
wholly  beyond  my  control  and  deeply  to  my  regret  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  on  Montana  Day  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  I  had  intended,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  state  board  of  World’s  Fair  Commissioners,  to  sur¬ 
render  to  his  excellency  the  governor,  or  his  representative, 
and,  through  him,  to  the  people  of  our  state,  the  building 
erected  under  contract  with  the  commissioners  and  the  ex¬ 
hibits  as  collected  and  displayed  by  the  corps  of  gentlemen  to 
whom  that  important  work  was  confided.  This  pleasant  duty 
I  am  convinced  will  be  performed  with  greater  ability  than 
I  might  hope  to  command  by  my  friend  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Commission,  Major  Maginnis;  yet  I  can  not  let  this 
occasion  pass  without  an  expression  of  my  most  heartfelt 
thanks,  first  to  the  ladies  who,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Cruse,  have  with  so  much  taste  and  judgment  furnished  and 
decorated  the  Montana  building;  next  to  the  architects  who 
constructed  it  and  to  the  several  gentlemen  who,  with  much 
skill  and  learning,  collected,  shipped  and  placed  the  state 
exhibits  in  the  various  departments,  particularly  to  Profes¬ 
sors  Winchell,  Linfield,  Edwards  and  their  aids,  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Buskett,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Montana  building 

*  It  was  a  source  of  deep  regret,  expressed  by  all  present,  that  President 
Mantle  could  not  attend.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  and  untiring  zeal  entitled 
him  to  share  the  glory  and  success  of  the  day.  The  entire  Board  having 
served  without  compensation  deserve  more  than  passing  notice  as  the  spirit 
evinced  represents  the  highest  type  of  patriotism.— (Ed.) 
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and  the  business  of  the  commission  in  St.  Louis,  With  the 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  they  have  all  accomplished 
the  best  possible  results  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

I  would  also  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  of 
the  commission  for  their  effective  co-operation,  advice  and 
confidence. 

I  would  express,  too,  the  hope  that  Gov.  Francis,  president 
of  the  Exposition  Company,  will  graciously  approve  the 
efforts  of  Montana  to  contribute  to  the  attractions  of  the 
great  Fair  and  afford  to  its  patrons  an  object  lesson  respect¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  the  Treasure  State.  Through  the  magni¬ 
ficent  enterprise  of  which  he  is  the  moving  spirit,  the  world 
may  be  informed  that  Montana,  which  has  already  contrib¬ 
uted  one  thousand  million  dollars  in  base  and  precious  metals 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation, is  still  engaged  in  the  good  work 
anrl  is  leading  a]  1  the  other  states  of  the  sisterhood  in  metallic 
production.  It  offers  in  addition  prosperous  and  permanent 
homes  for  half  a  million  people  when  once  they  shall  under¬ 
stand  the  extent  and  diversity  of  its  riches  and  learn  of  the 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  low-priced  lands  which  irrigation 
is  making  available  for  agriculture.  In  sheep  and  cattle 
growing  the  state  stands  pre-eminent  with  five  million  sheep 
and  one  million  cattle. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  representative  of  the  governor  shall 
see  fit  to  approve  the  work  of  the  commission  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  state  building,  I  would  say  on  behalf  of  the  board 
that  the  Montana  building  is  to  be  kept  open  for  the  use,  bene¬ 
fit  and  entertainment  of  the  people  of  Montana  who  shall  visit 
the  Exposition.  It  is  theirs  and  at  their  service,  one  and  all. 
Within  its  walls  will  be  dispensed  proverbial  Montana  hos¬ 
pitality  as  generous  and  sincere  as  that  which  at  home  they 
themselves  dispense.  With  great  respect. 

LEE  MANTLE,  President. 
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PRESENTATION  ADDRESS  OF  MAJOR  MARTIN  MAGINNIS. 

Address  by  the  Hon.  Martin  Maginnis,  Vice-President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Commis¬ 
sioners,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Montana  State  Building  at 
St.  Louis,  June  14,  1904.* 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Like  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  mountains,  Montana  has 
come  down  to  your  town.  We  are  the  dwellers  at  the  source 
—our  place  is  at  the  beginning.  Around  us  rise  the  fountains 
of  the  great  Missouri  whose  outlet  you  have  made  to-day  the 
center  of  an  admiring  world. 

From  drifted  snows  and  crystal  springs,  through  sunlit 
glades  and  gloomy  canyons,  in  smooth  and  rippling  reaches 
and  in  roaring  torrents  of  white  foam  the  living  waters  hurry 
down  to  your  shores,  and  we  have  followed  the  tide ;  bringing 
such  treasures,  of  the  herd  and  the  flock,  the  field  and  the 
mine,  the  forests  and  the  quarry,  and  above  all  the  products 
of  the  people,  who  started  at  this  mouth  of  the  flood,  and  fol- 
owed  its  course  until  they  found  its  springs  in  the  golden 
summit  of  the  continent  and  made  their  homes  under  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  of  the  Western  world. 

We  have  brought  what  we  could  to  your  great  mart  in 
honor  of  the  men  and  the  deeds  which  gave  us  our  title  to 
those  homes  and  gathered  the  ground  they  stand  on  inside  the 
protecting  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  received  these  titles  from  the 
great  Napoleon,  he  accepted  that  which  was  second  alone,  to 
the  gift  which  the  creator  gave  to  man  in  the  dominion  of 
all  the  earth.  Those  who  were  against  him  said  that  he  had 
made  a  bad  bargain — that  he  had  paid  for  deserts  and  rocks, 
cactus  and  sage  brush,  savage  men  and  savage  beasts — that  it 
would  bring  great  costs  upon  the  nation,  in  wars  and  in  main- . 
tenance,  and  that  there  would  be  no  returns  and  no  revenues, 

*  The  building  was  presented  by  Major  Martin  Maginnis,  and  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  Exposition  by  President  Francis,  and  on  behalf  of  the  state  by 
Associate  Justice  George  R.  Milburn.— (Ed.) 
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except  the  few  bales  of  skins  and  furs,  which  desperate  and 
daring  hunters  would  bring  in  to  this  town  of  St.  Louis.  But 
he  knew  or  partly  knew,  for  even  his  prophetic  mind  could 
not  conceive  all  that  was  to  come — that  he  had  purchased 
the  greatest  river  in  the  world  and  all  its  tributary  lands — 
that  he  had  secured  for  the  interior  an  open  road  to  the  sea 
— that  he  had  made  the  thirteen  states  a  transcontinental 
power,  with  shores  upon  two  oceans  and  facing  all  parts  of 
the  globe, — the  widest  and  longest  belt  of  fertile  lands,  under 
the  most  temperate  and  genial  skies  occupied  by  the  human 
race — that  he  had  burst  the  barriers,  with  which  the  mon¬ 
archy  from  which  it  had  escaped,  endeavored  to  confine  the 
new  republic,  that  the  young  democracy  had  pushed  the  reign 
of  kings  and  lords  into  the  Northeast  corner  of  the  continent 
where  but  for  the  surrender  of  lands  on  the  Pacific  that  be¬ 
longed  to  us  as  rightfully  as  those  of  Virginia  or  New  Eng¬ 
land  it  would  like  the  imprisoned  scorpion  have  stung  itself 
to  death. 

He  knew  that  this  purchase  would  be  peopled  by  millions 
— that  agriculture  would  produce  sugar  and  cotton,  corn  and 
wheat,  from  the  river’s  mouth  to  the  mountain  tops,  that 
commerce  would  vitalize  it  and  intelligence  and  industry 
crown  it  with  a  glory  before  unknown  to  men. 

All  these  things  he  conceived  to  be  part  of  the  purchase 
that  he  had  made.  He  knew  that  there  would  be  new  states 
and  that  in  spite  uf  objectors,  the  constitution  would  cover 
them  and  our  form  of  government  take  them  in.  He  could 
not  know  that  out  of  the  land  he  bought  states  would  be  creat¬ 
ed,  that  would  bring  on  the  greatest  of  civil  wars  and  that  in 
its  issue  he  had  purchased  the  freedom  of  a  race.  He  could 
not  know  that  his  title  deeds  covered  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
and  copper,  and  of  coal  and  iron  yet  to  come,  greater  than 
ever  was  discovered,  explored  or  developed  in  all  the  days  of 
the  world.  Even  his  imagination  could  not  have  conceived 
anything  so  wonderful  as  this  monument  to  his  memory  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  acts,  that  under  your  energy  and  direction, 
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Mr.  President,  has  been  reared  upon  these  grounds,  so  majes¬ 
tic  in  its  extent,  so  sublime  in  its  grandeur,  so  beautiful  in  its 
creation,  magical,  wonderful,  entrancing  whether  viewed  in 
the  glittering  sunlight  of  the  days,  or  the  still  greater  beauty 
of  the  nights,  illumined  and  resplendent  with  stars  that  out¬ 
reach  the  heavens  in  numbers  and  outshine  them  in  brilli¬ 
ancy;  the  creation  of  a  force  unknown  to  Jefferson’s  philoso¬ 
phy  and  a  power  which  the  kite  string  of  his  friend  Franklin 
could  not  measure. 

And  of  all  the  parts  of  the  great  purchase,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  is  the  State  of  Montana.  There  his  explorers,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  who  started  from  the  landing  down  here,  after  passing 
through  tribes  of  savages  and  suffering  untold  hardships 
found  the  mighty  falls  of  the  great  current  up  which  they 
pressed,  and  its  crystal  sources,  in  the  shining  mountains  that 
walled  in  the  Western  plains. 

After  these  your  St.  Louis  knights  errant  of  barter,  the 
Coulters  and  Chouteaus  and  Bonnevilles,  and  their  bands  of 
hunters,  trappers  and  traders,  who  carried  the  commerce  of 
this  frontier  mart  all  over  the  plains  and  the  mountains  to 
the  shores  of  the  sea  beyond.  Then  gold  was  found,  and  the 
pioneer  with  the  fur  cap  and  the  long  rifle  who  had  been  the 
scout  of  civilization  to  this  place,  gave  way  to  an  older  and 
still  more  adventurous  character — the  prospector — the  gold 
hunter — who  had  sailed  with  Jason  in  the  Argo,  with  Hiram 
of  Tyre  around  the  continent  of  Africa,  in  the  Phoenician 
Galleys  to  Spain  and  Cornwall ;  who  had  filled  up  the  Tiber 
with  the' tailings  of  the  Appenines,  and  formed  the  crew  of 
Columbus’  caravels,  in  search  of  new  mines, — the  real  ex¬ 
ploiter  of  new  lands  and  founder  of  new  empires — the  pros¬ 
pector — laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  states  that  now  reach 
the  Pacific.  He  was  the  beginner  of  Montana  with  the  rest ; 
and  it  comes  down  to  present  its  claim  for  the  honors  of  your 
exhibition. 

Up  the  waters  of  this  river  on  the  old  steamboats,  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  St.  Louis  sent  our  first  supplies.  Many  of  them 
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grew  rich  up  there  in  trade  and  mines  and  came  back  to  build 
jour  .city  with  their  gains.  The  rest  of  us  come  now  to  add 
our  tribute  to  your  adornments.  We  represent  no  small 
state,  the  things  we  do  are  of  the  first  order.  We  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  We  have  produced  the  most  gold  some 
years,  the  most  silver  other  years  and  the  most  copper  now. 
We  produce  more  wool  and  count  more  sheep  than  any  other 
state  and  our  fat  beef  steers  take  all  the  prizes  in  your  stock 
yards.  We  are  the  meat-box  now  and  wfill  be  the  bread¬ 
basket  soon.  So  we  come  with  fruits  and  grain,  and  timber, 
ores  and  metals,  coal  and  iron  to  show  that  we  are  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  any  of  the  resources  of  a  rich  and  prosperous  common¬ 
wealth.  To  show  that  we  are  even  with  our  sisters  in  the 
march  of  progress  and  the  advance  of  learning,  we  bring 
down  the  work  of  our  schools  and  colleges  and  the  first  flock 
of  our  young  maidens,  a  ripple  merely  of  the  great  wave  of 
beauty  which  will  come  down  as  surely  as  the  waters  flow, 
amid  these  charming  exhibits  to  be  the  loveliest  of  all. 

We  present  all  these,  sir,  for  your  examination  and  ap¬ 
proval  and  we  hope  of  your  reward  and  amid  all  these  match¬ 
less  creations,  we  have  built  this  modest  house,  as  a  home 
for  our  own  people  and  a  place  to  receive  our  friends  from 
every  state  and  nation  and  clime  and  to  give  them  a  sincere 
and  hearty  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

Major  Maginnis  next  introduced  Hon.  David  R.  Francis, 
President  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company,  as 
follows  f 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  now  introduce  President  Francis. 
He  was  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  but  he  is  now  President 
of  the  world : 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  FRANCIS- 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  participated  in  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  many  foreign  and  state  buildings  on  these 
grounds,  hut  in  no  one  in  which  I  feel  a  more  sincere  or  a 
deeper  personal  interest  than  I  do  in  this,  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  I  feel  the  interest  because  of  the  close  relationship 
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existing  between  Montana  and  Missouri.  We  have  furnished 
your  state  with  many  of  its  Governors.  Missouri  is  the 
daughter  of  Kentucky,  the  grand-daughter  of  Virginia.  Mon¬ 
tana  is  the  daughter  of  Missouri,  the  grand-daughter  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  the  great-grand-daughter  of  Virginia.  We  have 
moved  across  the  continent  upon  this  line ;  and  the  relations 
which  existed  between  people  of  a  common  blood,  and  with  a 
common  destiny  have  never  been  severed  by  distance,  and  I 
trust  that  this  assemblage  upon  the  grounds  of  this  Exposi¬ 
tion  may  but  serve  to  cement  still  closer  the  strong  friend¬ 
ship  that  has  always  existed  between  the  people  of  Missouri 
and  the  people  of  Montana. 

Speaking  of  Governors,  I  believe  your  present  Governor  is 
a  Missourian,  as  were  many  of  your  former  Governors.  That 
reminds  me  of  an  experience  I  had  with  Col.  W.  C.  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Kentucky,  while  I  was  Governor  of  Missouri.  Hq 
was  in  the  city  to  address  an  assemblage,  and  I,  as  Governor, 
was  on  the  programme  to  deliver  the  address  of  welcome  at 
the  meeting.  During  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  stated 
that  Missouri,  as  the  daughter  of  Kentucky,  had  surpassed 
the  mother  in  population  and  wealth,  and  in  most  everything 
that  went  to  make  up  the  great  commonwealth.  I  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  Kentucky  had  furnished  Missouri  with 
seven  of  her  last  eight  governors.  When  following  me  he 
said;  “Your  Governor  has  told  you  that  Kentucky  has  fur¬ 
nished  Missouri  with  seven  of  her  last  eight  Governors,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  also  that  Kentucky  does  not  send  her  best 
men  away  from  home  either. 

This  Exposition  would  not  be  complete  without  Montana’s 
participation.  When  the  Exposition  Company  learned  that 
the  Montana  legislature  had  adjourned  without  making  an 
appropriation  for  this  Exposition  we  were  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  and  distressed.  When  we  learned  later  that  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  had  been  called  and  had 
made  an  appropriation  for  this  Exp  isition  here  we  were 
greatly  pleased,  and  now  we  see  the  eifect  of  that  appropri- 
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ation,  and  now  we  are  able  to  view  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Montana  is  a  part  of  the  territory  whose  acquisition  we  are 
celebrating.  It  is  on  the  divide,  and  I  believe  by  a  recent 
construction  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  by  the  General  Land 
Office  the  limits  of  the  purchase  are  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri  River:  We  are  western,  however,  as  Montana  is. 
We  are  proud  that  we  are  of  the  west  and  western.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to 
meet  the  views  of  people,  that  the  hospitality  of  a  country  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  climate  and  the  surroundings.  The 
people  of  Montana  are  as  broad  in  their  views,  and  as  warm 
in  their  friendship  as  their  mountains  are  high  and  their 
forests  great.  From  what  I  have  seen  here  to-day  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  women  of  Montana  are  keeping  pace  with 
the  luxury  and  the  magnificence  of  the  entire  scene. 

Montana  is  celebrating,  I  believe, by  its  participation  in  this 
•Exposition,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  that 
territory.  It  could  not  have  been  formed  had  there  not  been 
a  crowd  of  Missourians  going  from  this  district  to  that. 
There  are  many  ties  that  bind  us.  Many  of  our  former  citi¬ 
zens  are  now  residing  in  the  State  of  Montana,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  with  us  to-day  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Tuttle,  who  was 
the  first  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Montana,  If  you  never  do 
anything  for  us,  other  than  what  you  have  done  in  permitting 
Bishop  Tuttle  to  come  back  to  our  midst  we  should  feel 
deeply  grateful.  We  trust  that  his  declining  years  may  be 
spent  in  happiness  in  our  midst.  Upon  occasions  of  this 
kind  you  may  claim  joint  ownership  in  him  without  our  be¬ 
ing  jealous. 

You  old  settlers  will  no  doubt  recall  the  fact  that  there 
were  many  in  the  left  wing  of  Price’s  army  who  felt  that  the 
mountain  air  would  be  more  congenial  to  them  than  the 
scenes  of  their  youth.  I  have  always  been  surprised  that 
any  man  could  reconcile  himself  to  leave  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  all  the  Missouri- 
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ans  who  have  left  this  commonwealth  have  gone!  to  Montana 
They  have  shown  their  good  judgment  and  foresight. 
I  have  long  had  a  desire  to  visit  jour  State  and  look  forward 
to  that  pleasure  in  the  near  future.  I  have  never  known  a 
people  who  have  more  state  pride  than  the  people  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  This  building  and  the  exhibits  you  have  in  our  ex¬ 
hibit  palaces  show  the  reason  for  the  pride  you  feel  in  Mon- 
tana,. 

The  \  lce-President  of  this  Commission  has  told  you  how 
Montana  excels  many  of  the  states  and  territories  that  go  to 
make  up  this  great  country.  There  is  not  a  state  in  this 
Union,  and  there  are  forty-two  states  that  have  buildings  on 
these  grounds,  that  cannot,  through  its  sons  in  its  opening 
ceremonies,  make  the  boast  that  that  state  excels  in  one,  or 
two  or  three  or  a  half  dozen  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  the  greatness  of  this  country;  but  when  you  say  that 
the  State  of  Montana  excels  in  its  gold  mines  and  in  its 
copper,  in  its  sheep  and  in  its  wool,  and  in  its  cattle,  why 
you  come  very  near  going  through  the  whole  category  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  greatest  material  of  all  this  country. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Jury  of  Awards  it  would  be  unbe¬ 
coming  of  me  to  attempt  to  forecast  what  the  action  of  the 
Jury  will  be;  but  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
people  and  the  exhibits,  not  only  in  lines  of  manufacture; 
not  only  in  articles  of  utility,  but  in  works  of  art  as  well,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  the  conviction  that  when  this  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  over  the  United  States  will  occupy  a  still  higher  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  than  she  has  occupied 
before.  Judge  for  yourself:  Go  into  the  Art  galleries,  if 
you  will  and  view  the  work  of  American  artists,'  then  go  to 
the  machinery  building.  There  you  will  see  articles  of  ma- 
chinery  assembled  from  every  nation  on  the  globe.  There 
you  will  see  a  power  plant  of  30,000  horse  power.  When  we 
celebrated  our  Centennial  in  1876,  by  an  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  interest 
was  a  1,000  horse  power  Corliss  engine.  It  attracted  the 
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admiration  of  foreign  exhibitors.  In  Paris  the  largest  en¬ 
gine  was  of  3,500  horse  power.  People  said  to  us  in  1900, 
when  we  were  planning  this  Exposition,  that  we  could  not 
build  an  Exposition  that  would  hold  a  candle  to  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position.  We  have  an  engine  on  exhibition  that  has  5,000 
horse  power,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  6,500  horse  power. 
All  our  exhibits  are  in  line  with  this.  The  people  from 
abroad  are  contributing  very  greatly  toward  the  success  of 
this  Exposition.  They  have  come  here  to  see  the  kind  of 
people  who  can  build  up  such  a  country  as  ours  is.  They 
have  predicted  for  decades  past  that  we  could  not  survive. 
It  is  my  prediction  that  if  we  had  not  acquired  the  Western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  destiny  would  have  been 
extremely  doubtful.  Our  institutions  have  been  established 
on  firm  foundations,  and  this  Exposition  was  built  on  the  line 
of  strengthening  those  foundations.  The  very  corner  stones 
of  this  great  Exposition  were  laid  along  education  lines.  No 
previous  Exposition  ever  presented  so  elaborate  educational 
features. 

You  probably  saw  in  the  public  prints  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  President  of  the  Columbia!  University,  stating 
that  some  anonymous  donor  had  sent  him  $5,000.00  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  students  of  the 
Columbia  University  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  educational  advantages 
exhibited  here. 

You  people  of  the  West  have  nothing  but  words  of  praise 
for  this  great  Exposition.  Nothing  can  be  too  big  for  the 
people  of  Montana.  Your  mountains  and  your  mines  are 
wonderful  to  behold ;  the  broad  principles  you  advocate, 
which  are  instilled  into  you  by  your  very  surroundings,  show 
the  kind  of  people  that  live  in  Montana. 

We,  therefore,  welcome  the  people  of  Montana  to  this  great 
Exposition.  We  welcome  you  because  you  are  a  part  of 
the  American  Union ;  we  welcome  you  because  you  are  a  part 
of  the  west,  of  which  we  are  a  part;  we  welcome  you  be- 
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cause  you  are  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  the  greatest 
domain  that  every  changed  ownership  without  the  loss  of  a 
drop  of  blood;  we  welcome  you  because  of  the  close  relations 
that  exists  between  Missouri  and  Montana;  we  welcome  you 
all  for  your  personal  qualification ;  for  your  men  and  women ; 
for  your  citizenship;  we  know  your  views  and  ours  are  along 
the  same  lines ;  that  our  destinies  go  side  by  side,  and  we  trust 
your  participation  in  this  Exposition  may  serve  to  demon¬ 
strate  more  clearly  the  unity  that  exists  between  every  state 
in  this  Union,  and  every  state  in  the  West. 

I  thank  you. 

By  Major  Maginnis: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  We  only  had  a  small  appropriation 
for  this  building;  we  got  the  best  out  of  it  we  could,  but 
really  it  would  not  have  been  as  good  as  you  see  it  except  for 
the  patriotism  and  enterprise  of  our  Montana  ladies.  We 
owe  to  Miss  Cruse,  and  her  associates,  who  spent  their  own 
money  and  their  time  to  purchase  the  furnishings  and  adorn¬ 
ments  in  this  building,  which  we,  who  have  just  come  down 
consider  the  same  a  credit  to  this  Commission,  and  which  we, 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  now  turn  over  to  Judge 
Milburn,  who  represents  the  Governor  of  our  State. 

Major  Maginnis  then  introduced  Hon.  Geo.  R,  Milburn, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Governor  of  the  Statq  who  spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  R,  MILBURN. 

Address  by  Hon.  George  R.  Milburn,  Associate  Justice  of 
Montana,  in  place  of  Governor  Joseph  K.  Toole,  in  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Montana  State  Building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  Governor  of  our  glorious  State  of  Montana  being  un¬ 
able  to  be  present  upon  this  ever  to  be  remembered  occasion, 
did  me  the  honor  to  request  me  to  be  his  alter  ego  and  repre¬ 
sent  him.  My  pleasure,  which  is  great,  in  being  here  with 
you  upon  this  historic  ground,  is  much  lessened  by  my  knowl- 
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edge  that  I  am  incapable  of  satisfactorily  taking  and  filling 
the  place  of  the  able  and  handsome  gentleman  who  twice  has 
been  elected  as  our  chief  magistrate  since  the  admission  of 
Montana  to  the  Union  of  states. 

In  his  stead  I  now,  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Montana  Com¬ 
mission,  accept  for  the  people  of  our  State  this  magnificent 
building,  which  ha.j  just  been  turned  over  to  you  by  the  build¬ 
ers.  Not  for  its  intrinsic  worth  or  value,  as  a  thing  of  utility 
and  beauty,  do  we  Montanans  now  take  and  dedicate  it  to 
the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  but  we  re¬ 
ceive  it  and  dedicate  it  to  “all  the  world  and  the  rest  of 
mankind”  as  an  earnest  and  a  testimonial  of  the  love  which 
we  western  people  have  for  our  fellow  beings  and  of  the  in¬ 
terest  we  have  in  the  development  of  those  things  of  peace 
which  make  for  the  good  of  man.  / 

We,  the  people  of  our  mountain  State,  thank  you,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  your  unrequited  devotion  to  your  duty,  and 
now  formally  receive  from  you  this  edifice  and  dedicate  it  to 
the  service  of  humanity. 

We  have  many  exhibits  at  this  Fair.  Our  purpose  in  thus 
presenting  them  to  the  world  in  general  and  the  people  of  the 
states  in  particular  is  obvious.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  des¬ 
cribe  them.  They  show  to  the  world  that  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana  is  inhabited  by  intelligent  people  of  culture  and  educa¬ 
tion,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  arts,  trades  and  sciences. 
They  demonstrate  that  God  has  given  to  us  untold  and  un¬ 
tenable  resources,  sufficient  to  make  all  of  our  people  of  this 
day  and  of  the  future  rich  in  this  world’s  goods.  The  school 
exhibits  demonstrate  to  a  moral  certainty  that  every  child  in 
our  cities,  upon  our  ranges,  or  in  the  mountains,  has  very 
excellent  opportunities  to  study,  learn  and  become  educated. 

We1  have  here  to-day,  and  for  a  few  days  only,  an  exhibit 
which  no  state  can  excel  and  few  are  able  to  equal.  I  refer  to 
the  proofs  we  show  of  the  beauty,  culture  and  education  of 
our  women.  See  the  young  ladies,  who  have  journeyed  so  many 
hundreds  of  miles  in  order  to,  be  here  to-dav  when  all  the 
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people  are  talking  about  Montanans  and  wondering  what 
manner  of  people  we  are.  When  I  look  upon  these,  the  fair¬ 
est  and  most  worthy  of  all  onr  exhibits,  I  am  moved  to  say 
that  old  Daniel  Boone  was  born  out  of  his  time.  This  old 
sehool-book  hero,  being  disgruntled,  deserted  Kentucky,  as 
you  all  know,  in  1792,  and  having  likewise  in  1795  become 
tired  of  his  Virginia  neighbors,  did  the  unpatriotic  thing  of 
expatriating  himself  and  coming  to  the  then  Spanish  lands 
where  we  now  stand,  and  of  becoming  a  citizen  under,  and  an 
officer  of,  the  Spanish  government.  If  he  had  waited  until 
this  year  of  grace  1904  and  come  here  to  see  the  noble  and 
glorious  exhibit  we  have  here  in  these  nearly  two  score  of 
“rare  and  radiant  maidens”  from  the  far  west,  he  would  have 
shown  good  taste  and  excellent  sense  and  could  not  have 
fairly  been  charged  by  the  Blue  Grass  people  with  being  un¬ 
patriotic,  for  true  it  is,  that  the  great  and  good  state  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  always  full  of  noble  ladies,  never  could  truthfully 
boast  of  more  beautiful  or  better  women  than  we  have  in  the 
state  which  we  call  our  own. 

What  we  have  here  at  this  Exposition  is  to  show,  and  our 
presence  here  to-day  is  to  prove,  that  we  wish  all  of  God’s 
people  well.  We  offer  proofs  here  that  we  havp  the  means 
of  making  home-seekers  happy.  In  the  grass  lands  of  our 
sweeping  ranges,  the  farm  lands  of  enormous  producing  qual¬ 
ities,  the  mountains  of  beauty  and  wealth,  we  have  enough  for 
millions  of  people,  and  we  offer  a  warm  welcome  to  all. 

We  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  good  men  and 
women,  and  very  few  “philanthropists”  and  “men  of  des¬ 
tiny.”  We  realize  thoroughly  that  the  old  fashioned  philan¬ 
thropist  was  the  man  who  loved  his  fellow  man,  and  we  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  that  the  modern  “philanthropist”  is  a  very 
rich  man  who  keeps  on  stealing  from  the  people  until  he 
thinks  he  can  afford  to  give  a  little  of  his  wealth  away  to  the 
people,  and  who  hopes  to  bargain  thus  with  God  to  save  his 
unhappy  soul  from  being  eternally  lost.  Every  day  we  Mon¬ 
tanans  have  less  and  less  use  for  such  false  men  who  serve 
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mammon  and  grind  God’s  poor.  In  our  State  a  man  is  a  man 
and  every  day  lie  is  more  and  more  encouraged  to  speak  his 
mind  up  stoutly  for  his  rights,  thus  setting  an  example  to 
those  American  citizens  of  some  parts  who  are  not  allowed 
to  be  as  independent  as  were  the  forefathers  of  this  Republic, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  a  country  of  free  men. 

Realizing  as  we  do,  the  unhappy  fate  of  Rome  after  it  became 
proud  in  its  riches,  its  monuments  of  the  murderers  of  men, 
beautiful  works  of  art,  its  aristocracy  and  its  sweet  scented 
young  men  of  leisure,  and  arrogant  in  its  treatment  of  its 
conquered  subjects;  and  knowing  that  the  proud  Roman, 
conquered  by  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  North,  is  now  selling 
bananas  or  grinding  the  hand  organ  in  New  York  city,  the 
people  of  our  mountains  do  not  propose  to  aid  or  abet  any 
class  of  persons  of  our  nation,  or  of  any  other,  which  would 
have  the  world  believe  that  Andrew  Jackson’s  or  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  common  people  are  not  the  peers  of  everybody  and 
the  masters  of  all  in  America.  To  aid  us  in  thus  maintain¬ 
ing  this  principle,  so  vitally  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  our 
country,  we  ask  all  good  men  and  women,  who  are  willing 
to  join  hands  with  us  and  with  a  common  purpose  work  for 
the  common  good,  to  come  to  us  and  be  of  us  in  that  state 
of  the  west  where  great  intelligence,  virtue,  culture,  industry 
and  courage  will,  we  believe,  always  as  now  characterize  our 
people  as  being  of  the  very  best  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

We  do  not  invite  to  Montana  the  man  who  is  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  who  hates  him  who  is  rich  in  goods  honestly  ob¬ 
tained.  We  open  our  doors  here  today, and  offer  to  show  by  our 
exhibits,  to  good,  reasonable,  industrious  men  and  women 
who  fear  God  and  love  their  fellow  men,  that  Montana  is  the 
place  for  them.  We  ask  capitalists  to  come  to  us  and  help 
to  develop  our  properties.  Let  rich  and  poor  all  come,  with 
an  earnest  purpose  to  respect  each  other’s  rights,  to  obey  the 
laws  which  are  made  for  the  protection  of  the  good  against 
the  bad,  and  to  help  us  take  our  place  and  stand  for  good 
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in  the  world  far  in  advance  of  the  noble  position  we  now 

hold. 

The  Fair  grounds  are  the  plains  of  peace.  They  are  not  the 
fields  of  war.  Man  is  by  nature  a  warring  animal.  At  times 
he  smells  blood  and  goes  back  to  the  day  of  his  brutish  an¬ 
cestors.  This  aggregation  of  the  products  of  peace,  with 
only  here  and  there  the  insistent  man  of  war  showing  his 
fierceness  in  the  guns  and  soldiers  which  this  government 
exhibits  upon  these  grounds,  is  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  when  the  people  are  at  peace  they  produce  those 
things  which  help  to  make  man  happier.  But  the  most  val¬ 
uable  and  most  desirable  result  of  this  bringing  together  of 
things  and  persons,  my  friends,  will  not  be  measured  by,  and 
cannot  be  estimated  in,  dollars  or  by  the  increase  of  manu¬ 
factures  stimulated  by  emulation  or  increased  demand;  nor 
will  it  be  told  in  the  increased  sales  to  foreign  countries,  all 
resulting  in  more  riches  for  our  people.  Money  never  made 
a  man  or  enriched  a  people.  Money  is  an  aid,  a  handmaiden 
to  the  brain  and  heart  in  bringing  about  the  chief  end  of 
man.  Money  is  not  the  end. 

My  friends,  I  rejoice  with  you  here  today  in  the  belief,  born 
of  experience,  that  the  best  and  most  earnestly  wished  for  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  Fair  and  its  great  meeting  of  men,  women 
and  children,  will  be  the  making  of  better  citizens,  less 
ignorant  of  each  other  and  our  country  and  its  wonderful  re¬ 
sources,  more  tolerant,  broad-minded  and  more  earnest  in. 
the  service  of  man  and  of  the  Giver  of  all  Good. 

By  Major  Maginnis : 

I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  such  as  do  not  know  him,, 
our  justly  distinguished  fellow  citizen  and  friend,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Montana,  and  now  President  of 
the  National  Commission  of  this  great  Exposition,  Hon. 
Thos.  H.  Carter,  of  Helena. 
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ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  CARTER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  quite  as  need¬ 
less,  as  it  would  be  futile,  to  undertake  to  add  to  or  extend 
the  remarks  that  have  been  so  well  and  appropriately  made 
on  this  occasion.  We  all  listened  to  the  introductory  re¬ 
marks  of  our  distinguished  friend  and  beloved  fellow  citizen, 
Major  Maginnis,  and  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  next  to 
the  invocation  of  Bishop  Tuttle,  that  address  came  nearer 
being  a  poem  than  any  prose  production  I  had  ever  heard. 
Governor  Francis  followed  with  an  explanation  of  what 
Missouri  had  done  for  the  State  of  Montana.  I  was  in¬ 
clined  at  the  moment  to  suggest  to  him  that  Missouri  was 
living  in  the  lurid  light  of  reflected  glory  to-day. 

Beginning  in  1862  Montana  took  into  her  system  a  large 
body  of  raw  Missourians  and  has  made  of  them  a  polished 
lot  of  citizens.  A  number  of  them  have  returned  to  the  City 
of  St.  Louis,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  pass  through  this  or 
any  community  in  the  United  States  as  Americans. 

I  cannot  relinquish  the  opportunity,  wTiich  for  the  moment 
is  mine,  without  paying  a  just  and  merited  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Montana  State  Commission,  which  has  performed 
its  task  in  such  a  conspicuously  satisfactory  manner.  The 
Commission^  selected  from  various  counties  of  the  State,  has 
served  without  compensation.  With  an  appropriation  in 
itself,  as  things  go,  reasonably  generous,  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  task  to  be  performed,  obviously  inadequate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  omission  has  succeeded  in  representing  in  the 
various  exhibit  palaces  of  this  Exposition  the  varied  and  ex¬ 
tensive  resources  of  our  State  in  a  manner  wholly  unexpected 
and  entirely  unwarranted  by  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  State  Legislature. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  state  we  have  been 
able,  through  the  industry,  intelligence  and  assiduous  care 
of  the  commission  to  present  to  the  world  in  miniature,  a 
fair  showing  of  the  mighty  resources  of  our  new  common- 
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wealth,  which  but  a  brief  time  ago,  was,  in  the  language  of 
Webster,  a  land  of  cactus  and  jackrabbits. 

In  each  and  ali  of  the  great  Exhibit  palaces  of  this  mighty 
Exposition  you  will  find  the  State  of  Montana  represented 
in  every  department  of  science,  art  and  industry  for  some 
thing  of  what  she  means  in  the  industrial  and  educational 
forces  of  the  world. 

I  think  that  to  the  Montana  Commission  is  due  unstinted 
praise  and  the  thanks  of  the  whole  people  of  Montana,  and  in 
due  time  proper  credit  will  be  given. 

I  would,  at  this  point,  be  derelict  in  a  duty  were  I  not 
to  briefly  refer  to  the  beautiful  building  which  was  produced 
by  the  foresight  of  the  Commission.  This  building  would 
be  but  an  empty  structure  and  the  lawn  but  a  dreary  waste 
were  it  not  for  the  zeal,  the  industry  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
ladies  of  Montana,  represented  by  Miss  Cruse  and  her  estim¬ 
able  commission.  The  furnishings  of  this  building  gives  an 
exhibition  of  taste  speaking  for  itself.  One  of  the  wonders 
here  presented  is  to  be  found  in  the  exhibits  of  art,  the 
production  of  a  civilization  so  young  and  a  country  practi¬ 
cally  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  What  has  been  produced  in 
the  artistic  line  in  the  State  of  Montana  indicates  the  ability 
of  our  artists  to  keep  pace  with  foreign  artists  who  have 
achieved  renown.  I  doubt  not  that  those  who  may  go  through 
these  rooms  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  will  surmise  that  some  of  the  pictures  are  from  the 
brush  of  Remington,  or  some  artist  of  like  renown.  But  not 
so,  those  who  see  animals  in  action,  and  some  of  the  most 
captivating  artistic  work  of  the  age  on  these  pictures  will 
find  that  an  ordinary  cowboy  from  the  City  of  Great  Falls,  in 
our  State,  is  shown  to  be  the  peer  of  Remington,  and  one  of 
the  artists  destined  to  live  in  the  history  of  art  within  the 
lines  he  has  made  his  own. 

I  feel  that  I  am  beginning  to  yield  to  the  natural  impulse 
of  a  young  country  to  boast  of  itself.  Half  the  truth  about 
Montana  has  never  been  told,  and  I  fear  that  a  century  hence 
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the  individual  who  attempts  the  task  will  still  announce  that 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  truth  still  remains  to  be  told. 

Our  fellow  citizens  from  all  over  the  world  are  assembled 
upon  these  grounds.  From  Europe  and  far  off  Asia,  from 
the  distant  and  bleak  Patagonia  coast,  and  from  the  Arctic 
circle ;  indeed  from  all  about  the  globe,  we  find,  in  miniature, 
representation  here.  Montana,  one  of  the  newest  political 
entities  in  the  world,  operating  under  a  constitution  born  of 
the  best  experience  of  this  age  and  country,  makes  her  bow  to 
the  people  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  this  great  arena,  and 
with  kindly  salutation  enters  into  generous  competition  with 
the  oldest  and  the  youngest,  having  respect  for  all,  without 
fear  for  any. 

What  Montana  has  contributed  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  will  never  be  fully  known.  We  have  within  this 
room,  within  my  sight  one  of  the  prospectors*  referred  to  by 
Major  Maginnis,  in  his  opening  address.  He  is  one  of  those 
broad  and  fearless  men,  who,  through  the  winter  storms  and 
summer  suns,  braving  the  tempest,  and  enduring  hardships 
that  befall  the  prospectors  in  their  quest  for  metals,  have 
furnished  so  many  proofs  of  the  excellent  bargain  made  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  We  have  with  us  a  man  to-day  who 
settled  upon  a  claim  1,500  feet  long  by  600  feet  wide.  I 
know  of  its  development,  and  I  have  been  a  silent  witness  to 
the  fact  that  that  little  claim  not  exceeding  20  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  has  yielded  more  money  in  dividends,  actual  net  profit 
than  Thomas  Jefferson  paid  for  the  whole  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase,  that  is  over  $15,000,000.00.  This  indicates  to  us  some 
thing  of  the  magnitude  and  supreme  importance  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  embraced  within  the  purchase  which  we  this 
year  celebrate. 

Montana  is  here  to  take  her  part.  Her  people  are  proud 
of  what  the  Commission  has  achieved.  They  will  come  here 
to  bear  witness  of  their  interest,  and  I  feel  that  I,  as  one 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  can,  without  reservation,  extend 

*  See  page  70  Vol.  4,  picture  of  Thos.  Cruse. 
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thanks  to  the  Commission  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  State;  to  the  Legislature  for  its  appropriation,  and  to 
the  people  for  the  cordial  support  they  have  given  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  Exposition. 

I  thank  you. 

Major  Maginnis  said : 

I  accepted  the  Vice-Presidents  place  on  this  Commission 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Vice-President  had  nothing 
to  do  unless  the  President  was  dead.  Happily  our  president 
is  not  dead,  but  very  much  alive.  Still  he  has  been  a  very 
ill  man,  and  has  undergone  a  dangerous  and  painful  opera¬ 
tion,  the  result  of  which  is  expected  to  leave  him  in  much 
better  health  than  he  has  enjoyed  for  some  years.  All  our 
advices  are  most  encouraging  and  we  hope  that  he  will  soon 
be  with  us,  though  he  cannot  be  here  to-day.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  I  am  assigned  to  his  place  for  the  opening;  for  that 
merely,  for  Mr.  Mantle  has  pulled  the  laboring  oar  in  all  this 
matter.  He  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  it,  and 
while  we  have  all  been  willing  to  lend  him  such  advice  and 
assistance  as  we  could,  the  most  of  the  work,  which  has 
brought  forth  the  exhibits,  that  are  so  creditable  to  the  state, 
and  this  building  which  is  to  be  its  home  in  the  Exposition, 
has  mainly  been  done  by  Senator  Mantle.  For  that  reason 
we  regret  that  he  is  unable  to  present  it  in  person.  You  have 
heard  his  letter  read  by  Governor  White.  How  much  he  re¬ 
grets  his  inability  to  be  with  us  is  shown  by  this  telegram, 
which  I  will  now  read. 

Major  Maginnis  then  read  a  telegram  from  Hon.  Lee 
Mantle,  President  of  the  Commission,  congratulating  the 
Commissioners  upon  the  completion  of  their  work,  and  refer¬ 
ring  in  complimentary  terms  to  the  young  ladies  of  Montana 
present  at  the  dedication. 

Refreshments  were  then  served,  and  a  general  reception 
took  place  until  5  o’clock  P.  M. 
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Governor  Green  Glay  1866-1868, 


By  James  E.  Callaway. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Montana, 
Volume  4,  entitled  “Executive  Department”  written  by  Ex- 
Gov.  Robert  B.  Smith,  he  aptly  and  philosophically  says : 

“In  order  to  properly  understand  the  labor  and  efforts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Executive  Department  of  Montana,  or  of  any 
other  State  or  Country,  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
existing  and  of  the  people  embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  is 
absolutely  necessary.” 

To  that  paragraph  when  confined  in  its  application  to  the 
individual  functionary  should  be  added  this:  And  due  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  social,  political  and  financial 
environments  of  the  Executive. 

It  was  in  the  stirring  and  pioneer  days  of  Montana,  and 
during  the  flush  times  of  famous  Alder  Gulch,  when  Green 
Clay  Smith  came  to  the  Territory  as  its  second  Executive — 
the  successor  of  Gov.  Sidney  Edgerton,  who  had  resigned  the 
latter  part  of  1865. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  State  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  June  13,  1866,  confirmed  and  commissioned  July  13th 
following.  He  was  then  serving  a  second  term  (4th  year) 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  resigned  his 
seat  as  a  member  to  accept  the  delicate  duties  and  grave 
responsibilities  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  an-  infant  Territory, 
yet  in  its  swaddling  bands. 

At  that  time  there  were  three  lines  of  travel  from  “the 
States,”  to  what  is  now  the  Forty-first  State  in  the  American 
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Union.  The  first  and  original  one,  was  over  the  long,  weary, 
monotonous  and  dreary,  emigrant  wagon  roads  across  the 
plains — the  then  skirmishing  grounds  of  warring  Indian 
tribes,  the  home  of  countless  herds  of  buffalo  and  the  land  of 
prairie-dog  towns.  Those  of  us  whose  locks  are  silvered  with 
the  frosts  of  many  winters  and  whose  shoulders  are  bending 
with  the  burdens  of  many  cares,  can  well  recall  that  in  our 
school-hood  lessons  we  were  taught  weird  stories  of  the 
“Great  American  Desert,”  that  stretched  away  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  line  on  the  North,  to  old  Mexico  on  the  South  and  from 
about  the  20th  degree  of  longitude  West  from  Washington,  to 
the  base  of  the  “Shining  Mountains,”*  over  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  length,  by  five  hundred  miles  in  width,  com¬ 
prising  about  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  area.  We 
were  told  that  in  extent  it  was  equal  to  a  mighty  empire, 
mostly  unexplored  and  unpeopled  by  civilized  man,  devoid 
of  timber,  save  along  its  long-distanced  water-ways  or  wells, 
a  comparatively  worthless  waste,  swept  by  furious  clouds 
of  sands,  or  blasts  of  snows,  scant  of  grasses,  and  bedecked 
with  sparsely  grouped  sage  brush  as  its  only  floral  beauty. 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  of  Harvard  declared  it  to  be  the  grandest 
of  all  glacial  formations  and  graphically  described  it  as  avast 
“Earth-Ocean.” 

The  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  not  com¬ 
menced  until  1866,  but  at  that  time  the  Overland  Stage  to 
California  was  successfully  running  the  gauntlet  of  hostile 
Indians  and  highway-men,  from  Omaha  by  way  of  “Great 
Salt  Lake  City”  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a  branch  line  from 
the  “City  of  the  Saints”  through  the  beautiful  but  unsettled 
valleys  across  scores  of  streams  of  the  purest  waters  and  over 
the  romantic  hills  of  the  Rockies  to  the  (then)  New  Eldo¬ 
rado — Montana.  This  was  the  second  route. 

The  third  line  of  travel  was  up  the  tortuous  Missouri  to 
Fort  Benton,  the  practical  head  of  navigation,  but  only  navi- 


*  The  Indian  name  for  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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gable  to  that  point  during  the  full  flow  of  waters  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  seasons.  Fort  Benton  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1846  by  the  American  Fur  Company  as  an  Indian 
trading  post  and  in  1866  was  a  busy  and  prosperous  village, 
containing  a  floating  and  promiscuously  mixed  population  of 
about  four  or  five  hundred  souls.  The  Montana  branch  of  the 
“Overland  Stage  to  California,”  was  established  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Virginia*  in  the  spring  of  1865,  (though  there  was  a 
desultory  mail  service  between  those  points  in  1864),  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  Helena  in  June,  1866,  and  thence  to  Fort  Benton  in 
June,  1867.  However,  a  busy  freight  line  was  in  operation 
from  Benton  to  Virginia  City  by  way  of  Helena  in  1865. 

To  show  the  quality  of  metal  of  which  some  of  our  people 
were  made,  and  further  to  illustrate  something  of  our  finan¬ 
cial  conditions,  conditions  contemporaneous  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Gov.  Smith  to  the  Territorial  Chief  Magistracy, 
it  is  well  to  recall  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Overland  Stage  line  from  Virginia  to  Helena  in  June,  1866. 
At  that  particular  juncture  of  affairs  Virginia  and  Helena 
were  booming  mining  camps  and  excitement  was  at  fever 
heat;  there  were  three  competitive  stagelines  running  daily 
between  those  points  and  there  were  to  be  seen  three  six- 
liorse  stages,  all  well  equipped,  starting  seven  mornings  of 
every  week,  from  each  one  of  said  places  for  the  other.  The 
rivalry  was  intense,  times  were  red-hot  and  every  fellow  was 
determined  to  “bear  the  market.”  All  sides  were  gritty  and 
rates  were  cut  until  fare  was  reduced  to  $2.50  and  expressage 
proportionally.  It  so  chanced  that  the  “Overland”  had  as 
its  Superintendent  a  man  of  rare  enterprise  and  intelligence 
with  genuine  Western  nerve**  and  though  the  distance  was 

*  It  is  passing-  strange  that  old  timers  (and  of  course  newer  comers)  per¬ 
sist  in  calling  the  historic  old  municipality  “Virginia  City.”  That  is  the  name  of 
the  postoffice.  The  First  Legislative  Assembly  by  Act 'approved  Dec.  30,  1864, 
incorporated  it  by  the  name  and  style  of  “The  City  of  Virginia;’’  and  by  act  ap¬ 

proved  Feb’y  7,  1865,  by  the  same  name  and  style  made  it  the  Territorial 
Capitol.  It  is  now  the  only  chartered  city  in  the  State.  It  was  christened 
Virginia. 


Note— (“Gov.’’)  E.  M.  Pollinger. 


E.  M.  POLLINGER 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  and  the  roads  were  new, 
the  time-table  was  reduced  first  from  sixteen  hours  to  fourteen, 
then  from  fourteen  to  twelve,  and  again  from  twelve  to  ten 
hours  daily,  including  all  stops,  making  an  average  of  twelve 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour  the  entire  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles.  The  struggle  was  long  and  bitter  but  the 
finality  was  the  other  lines  “pulled  off”  and  the  campaign 
ended  by  leaving  the  track  to  the  Overland.  The  competi¬ 
tion  being  over,  the  cut  rates  ceased,  and  the  old  rate  of 
|25.00  in  “gold  dust”  or  $37.50  in  “greenbacks,”  or  as  they 
were  often  contemptuously  called  “Lincoln  Skins,”  was  re¬ 
stored.  I  here  and  now  parenthetically,  most  heartily  endorse 
my  correspondent  wherein  lie  adds  “Tomymind  thebest  money 
Uncle  Sam  ever  used”  to-wit:  “Greenbacks.”  Thus,  more 
than  one  year  after  Appomattox,  after  the  war  had  ceased 
and  peace  had  been  restored,  by  reason  of  the  wide-spread 
demoralization  of  the  public  credit,  consequent  upon  the 
reckless  and  criminal  gambling  in  the  life-blood  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  integrity  and  per¬ 
manence  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
depreciated  just  fifty  per  cent  in  the  fair  Territory 
of  Montana.  It  was  indeed  a  gloomy  outlook  to  the 
true  and  patriotic  people  of  our  common  country. 
It  was  with  this  condition  of  our  public  credit  that  our 
Statesmen  and  other  patriots  had  to  deal.  We  shall  see  how 
faithfully  and  well  Gov.  Smith  met  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

In  1866,  the  population  of  Montana  was  possibly  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  In  1867,  it  was  reckoned  by  Gov.  Smith  at  “probably 
sixty-five  thousand  souls.”  This  was  certainly  largely  an 
over-estimate,  as  the  census  of  18 1 0  showed  only  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  five  hundred  and  ninety-five.  There  was  doubtless  a 
large  depletion  between  1866  and  1870,  for  that,  up  to  the 
latter  date  most  all  of  labor  industry  was  confined  to  placer 
mining ,  of  manufactures  there  were  none,  agriculture  was 
infinitesimal,  and  livestock  raising  and  quartz  mining  were 
in  their  early  infancy;  also  in  the  former  year  there  came  a 
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calamitous  flood  that  filled  with  millions  of  tons  of  sand  and 
debris  all  the  mines  in  Alder  Gulch  for  over  ten  miles  in 
length  deeper  than  at  discovery  in  May  1863.  Thereat  the 
faint-hearted  took  fright,  many  imagined  the  country  was 
hopelessly  ruined  and  immense  hordes  of  miners  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  stampeded  out  of  the  Territory;  besides  the  war 
was  over,  the  danger  of  the  drafts  had  passed,  and  mother’s 
apron  string  hung  invitingly  out  of  the  West  window  to  the 
“prodigal  son.”  Most  of  the  comers  in  the  earliest  days  of 
our  territorial  history  were  adventurous  gold  seekers,  whose 
only  ambition  was  to  make  a  “stake”  and  go  “back  home.” 
Many  of  them  did  so.  In  1880  the  census  showed  our  popu¬ 
lation  to  be  thirty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine: 
in  1890  it  was  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  nine  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-four;  and  in  1900  reached  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Since  the* 
last  date  it  has  increased  at  a  greater  ratio,  but  if  at  the 
same  as  between  1890  and  1900,  wTe  have  four  years  later 
three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-six. 

During  Gov.  Smith’s  incumbency — from  1866  to  1868, — 
there  were  dotted  here  and  there,  at  long  distances,  the  cabin 
home  of  the  ranchman,  and  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  small  villages  on  the  sunset  side  of  the  “Rockies”  the 
towns  and  so-called  cities  were  ephemeral  mining  camps. 
The  principal  village  (on  the  West  side  of  the  main  Rocky 
Mountain  range)  was  “Missoula  Mills”  with  three  or  four 
hundred  people,  now  the  rarely  beautiful  county-town  of 
Missoula  County,  with  a  population  of  at  least  eight  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  people,  and  the  seat  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  richly  endowed  and  well  equipped.  From  the  crossing 
of  the  Prickly  Pear  Creek  by  the  old  wagon  road  running 
from  Fort  Benton  to  Virginia,  thence  up  the  creek  to  Last 
Chance  Gulch  ten  miles  away  there  was  (in  1866)  an  ambi¬ 
tious,  thriving  and  pretentious,  but  shabby  mining  camp  of  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants.  To-day,  it  is  the  beautiful,  cultur- 
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ed,  Capitol  of  the  State,  with  twelve  thousand  wide-awake 
and  progressive  citizens  who  diligently  pattern  after  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  in  all  that  is  Capitolian  and  strenuously  imi¬ 
tate  that  “City  of  magnificent  distances”  in  all  its  vanities 
and  frivolities,  most  religiously  and  aristocratically. 

Then  the  great  bulk  of  population  of  the  entire  Territory, 
was  in  Alder  Gulch,  with  Virginia,  the  Capitol  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  the  center  of  wealth  and  influence.  Then,  barring  the 
City  of  Virginia,  there  was  not  a  town,  or  so-called  “city” 
within  the  Territory,  with  one  thousand  bona  fide  residents; 
in  1900  the  census  gives  ten  cities  in  the  list  “of  places  having 
at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.”  Then,  Miles 
City,  Billings,  Livingston,  Bozeman,*  Dillon,  Kalispell,  and 
other  places  of  much  importance,  and  Anaconda  with  ten 
thousand  people,  Butte  with  forty  thousand,  and  Great  Falls 
with  eighteen  thousand,  were  unknown  to  the  maps. 

Gov.  Smith,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  left  his 
old  home  at  Richmond,  Kentucky,  for  Mont,,  Sept.  1st,  1866, 
and  arrived  at  the  Capitol  of  the  Territory  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  October  3d.  Thus  he  was  a,  month  and  three 
days  en  route.  He  traveled  on  the  Overland  Stage  by  way 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  thence  up  the  branch  line  to  Virginia — 
then  the  Capitol.  It  is  difficult  at  this  late  day  to  learn  the 
rate  of  stage  fare,  at  that  time,  over  the  “Overland”  but  in 
October  1866,  the  Stageline  very  considerately  “reduced  the 
fare”  and  made  it  $350.00  from  Omaha  to  Virginia  “for  the 
single  passenger.”  It  is  fairly  presumed  that  the  Governors 
little  ones  traveled  at  less  than  full  fare.  The  stage  fare 
did  not  include  the  wayside  eating  station  bills,  but  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  seat  in  the  coach  only,  and  as  the  traveler  proceeded 
Westerly  from  Omaha  the  rates  of  the  table  privileges  in¬ 
creased  as  they  chased  the  setting  sun.  In  those  days  the 

*  Note— There  was  no  Bozeman  City  in  1866. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  Fe'b’y  7,  1869,  “the  name  of  the  town 
of  Farmington,  the  county  seat  of  Gallatin  County,’’  was  changed  “to  that  of 
Bozeman  City.” 
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medium  of  exchange  in  Montana  was  “gold  dust,”  with 
“green-backs”  depreciated  fifty  per  cent. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Governor’s  salary  was  $2,500 
per  annum  payable  in  currency  and  take  into  consideration 
the  costs  of  traveling  to,  and  living  in,  Montana,  the  Guber¬ 
natorial  Chair  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  \ery  desirable 
financial  investment. 

Gov.  Smith  was  most  enthusiastically  received  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Territory;  indeed  he  was  most  heartily  welcomed 
with  the  hope  for  a  betterment  of  public  affairs  that  seemed 
to  have  been  going  somewhat  at  haphazard,  in  fact  very  reck¬ 
lessly,  for  a  year  then  last  past.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  October  (the  next  evening  after  the  Governor’s  arrival) 
a  spontaneous,  but  entirely  informal  meeting  of  the  citizens, 
without  regard  to  party,  was  held  at  “Content’s  Corner,”  out 
of  doors,  in  Virginia.  The  Governor  was  introduced  by 
Major  John  P.  Bruce,  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  “Demo¬ 
crat.”  The  Major  was  essentially  a  typical  democrat,  while 
he  recognized  Gov.  Smith  as  a  distinguished  Republican. 
Gov.  Smith  made  a  non-partisan  speech  that  was  warmly 
applauded  by  all  parties,  and  avowed  his  intention  there¬ 
after  to  announce  his  political  views.  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders  re¬ 
sponded  to  calls  from  the  people  and  in  a  graceful  and  char¬ 
acteristic  speech  of  welcome  added  to  the  harmony  and  pa¬ 
triotic  feelings  of  the  people.  On  the  12th  of  October  the 
Governor  proceeded  to  Helena,  where  he  was  warmly  greeted 
with  genuine  Helena  hospitality.  Everywhere  Gov,  Smith’s 
advent  was  gladly  hailed  by  the  best  of  all  the  people  irre¬ 
spective  of  party  affiliations.  Thus  his  coming  to  Montana 
seemed  auspicious  for  the  good  government  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  Territory.  The  people  who  thus  greeted 
their  new  Executive  were  of  the  best  type  of  true,  intelligent 
and  healthy  American  citizenship.  Maj.  Bruce  was  typical 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  Democratic  party,  while  Col.  San¬ 
ders  was  a  distinguished  expounder  of  Republican  gospel. 
Montana  had  but  recently  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace 
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of  self-purification.  Contemporaneous  with  the  early  work¬ 
ings  of  the  marvelously  rich  gold  mines  in  Alder  Gulch,  the 
mining  camps  and  country  were  overrun  by  a  large  element 
of  as  bloody  a  set  of  desperadoes  and  outlaws  as  ever  infested 
an  American  community. 

That  part  of  our  public  domain  that  now  comprises  the 
Commonwealth  of  fair  Montana,  was  then  only  the  frontier 
of  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Washington.  There  were 
then  no  where  within  its  confines  any  duly  organized  govern¬ 
ment  and  no  court  processes  whatsoever,  except  from  such 
as  were  organized  by  the  miners,  growing  out  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  situation,  wherein  they  asserted  the  inalienable 
right  of  self-government  and  self-defense  inherent  in  all  free¬ 
men.  Temporarily  the  bold  out-laws  obtained  the  upper 
hand  and  with  the  utmost  coolness  robbed  the  traveler  and 
murdered  the  citizen  while  pursuing  his  daily  and  lawful 
vocations.  The  good  people  soon  forced  the  issue  between 
peace,  good  order  and  the  rights  of  man  upon  the  one  side 
and  anarchy,  violence  and  an  utter  disregard  of  civilization 
upon  the  other. 

Recently,  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  speaking  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
unanimous  Court,  decided,  that  Nations  as  well  as  individ¬ 
uals,  have  the  supreme  right  of  self  defense. 

Over  forty  years  ago,  the  communities  of  Alder  Gulch,  Ban- 
nack  and  neighboring  camps  and  settlements,  discovered  and 
promptly  enforced  that  principle  of  human  action,  now  laid 
down  by  the  Chief  Judicial  Tribunal  of  the  world.  The  issue 
formed  was  soon  decided,  the  campaign  was  short,  sharp  and 
decisive. 

The  strong,  brave  and  order-loving  people  of  Alder  Gulch 
and  adjacent  camps  and  peoples,  in  the  name  of  Justice  and 
our  common  Humanity,  good  order  and  decency,  organized 
what  was  known  as  “Vigilance  Committees,1 ”  smote  the  cut¬ 
throats  hip  and  thigh,  and  made  Montana  a  model  society 
of  peace  and  good  order — wherein  life  and  property- rights 
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were  nowhere  more  secured  nor  better  respected.  As  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  lawTs  so  in  human  affairs,  one  extreme  invariably  be¬ 
gets  another.  Unfortunately  the  only  semblance  of  lawful 
authority  in  1863  (in  Montana)  was  exercised  by  the  Sheriff 
of  Madison  County,  Territory  of  Idaho,  who  proved  to  be 
and  was  executed  (by  the  Vigilantes)  as  the  chief  of  different 
bands  of  out  laws. 

Gov.  Smith  came  to  Montana  well  equipped  for  the  duties 
of  Chief  Magistrate  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  He  was  of  mature  years  and  had  been  schooled  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ancestry  who  were  emi¬ 
nent  in  affairs  of  State ;  he  was  himself  a  learned  lawyer  and 
well  versed  upon  Constitutional  Construction ;  he  had  served 
nearly  four  years  in  Congress  and  had  a  large  acquaintance* 
with  public  men  and  had  good  knowledge  of  public  affairs; 
also  hq  had  served  with  marked  distinction  in  the  Union 
Army,  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  Territory,  had  the  practical  knowledge  of  an  experienced 
soldier. 

Now  while  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  had  the  earnest  support 
of  the  great  body  of  Montana’s  best  people,  yet  he  met  with 
obstructions  that  were  exceptional,  even  in  the  fresh,  clean 
and  virgin  West.  The  people  in  their  extremities  in  dealing 
with  the  outlaws  had  organized  their  own  Courts  and  en¬ 
forced  their  own  processes,  so  that  confidence  in  their  >*wn 
rectitude  and  methods  had  begotten  an  indifference  (not  to 
say  disrespect)  to  the  forms  of  law  and  the  stateliness  of 
proper  and  wholesome  government.  Even  Chief  Justice 
Hosmer  in  the  initiative  of  liis  judicial  services  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  wTas  kindly  informed  that  his  Court  was  “all  right”  so 
long  as  he  aided  but  did  not  interfere  with  the  sovereign  peo¬ 
ples’  Courts.  Also  some  good  citizens  gave  little  heed  or 
weight  to  the  workings  of  the  Territorial  organization ;  these 
therefore  by  many  were  loosely  observed.  This  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  depressing  condition  of  affairs  that  confronted 
Gov.  Smith  on  the  threshold  of  his  administration.  He  at 
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once  set  to  work  to  correct  the  evil.  On  the  6th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1866,  he  delivered  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature. 

The  change  from  his  “old  Kentucky  home”  to  fresh  and 
vigorous  Montana  was  beset  with  new  environments  that 
certainly  were  strange — perhaps  startling,  yet  with  the  dis¬ 
cernment  of  a  statesman,  within  the  brief  period  of  thirty 
days,  he  grasped  the  existing  conditions  of  public  affairs,  real¬ 
ized  largely  the  wants  of  the  people  for  proper  legislation 
and  for  the  betterment  of  their  social  and  economic  interests 
and  sent  to  the  Legislature  a  wise  and  well  considered  State 
paper.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret,  that  there  is  little 
of  history  preserved  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  that  session 
of  the  Legislature  or  of  the  Governor  during  its  sittings. 
The  message  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  Territory  and  he  admonished  the  Legislature 
that,  “Society  to  a  great  extent  is  unsettled,  the  lines  of  gov¬ 
ernment  not  strictly  defined,  and  law,  the  great  rule  of  man’s 
action  and  the  regulation  of  community,  is  not  broad  enough 
in  its  scope  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people,  or  subserve 
their  interests.”  To  demonstrate  that  the  new  governor  was 
abreast  with  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  age,  he  urged  upon 
the  Legislature  the  adoption  and  “nurture”  of  “a  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  by  which  the  humblest  and  the  poorest, 
should  alike  with  the  highest  and  the  richest,  partake  of  that 
great  boon  whereby  they  are  made  to  feel  the  individual,  as 
well  as  the  aggregate  responsibility,  of  maintaining  a  free 
and  independent  government.” 

He  next  addressed  the  law-makers  upon  the  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  Finance.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Territory 
was  in  a  deplorable  and  anomalous  condition.  The  taxes 
for  the  Territory  were  not  being  honestly  assessed  or  collect¬ 
ed.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  the  list  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  assessor  to  the  U.  S.  Collector  was  $114,023.56. 
Of  that  sum  the  U.  S.  Officers  collected  $113,134.10 — all  but 
$889.46.  The  same  properties  and  businesses  from  which 
licenses  and  taxes  were  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Offi- 
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cers,  were  subject  to  Territorial  taxation,  with  the  addition 
of  other  personal  property  and  all  real  estate,  yet  up  to  the 
close  of  the  Territorial  fiscal  year  1866,  the  total  amount 
received  by  the  Territorial  Treasurer  was  $23, 316.95,  and  left 
the  Territorial  debt  $51,014.46. 

The  Governor  in  commenting  on  the  condition  of  affairs 
very  pertinently  and  curtly  asks :  “Why,  therefore,  can  not 
the  Territorial  assessments  and  collections  be  as  strictly 
made”  (?)  and  adds  that  if  the  property  subject  to  Terri¬ 
torial  taxation  were  correctly  assessed  and  the  taxes  collect¬ 
ed  the  public  debt  would  not  only  be 'extinguished  within  a 
year,  but  a  large  surplus  would  remain  in  the  Territorial 
Treasury.  The  most  threatening  danger,  however,  was  that 
numberless  Territorial  warrants  had  been  issued  and,  unregis¬ 
tered ,  were  floating  promiscuously  through  the  country  and 
threatened  to  irretrievably  swamp  the  public  credit. 

It  also  appears  that  in  that  year  (1866)  Beaverhead  and 
Meagher  counties  made  no  returns  to  the  Territorial  Auditor, 
and  Chouteau  County  paid  no  taxes  at  all  into  the  Territorial 
Treasury.  The  officers  appointed  for  the  County,  especially 
the  Commissioners,  refused  to  act  and  the  Governor  adds: 
“hence  there  is  no  County  government  and  the  County  is 
derelict  in  its  duties.”  He  very  shrewdly  recommended 
that  if  the  people  (of  Chouteau)  did  not  organize  as  provided 
by  law,  the  act  creating  the  county  should  be  repealed  and 
they  be  put  “back  as  a  part  of  the  County  of  Edgerton,  where 
there  is  organization  and  the  officers  do  their  duty.” 

He  also  suggested  the  adoption  of  “A  Code  of  Civil  Prac¬ 
tice,”  for  the  guidance  of  the  people  and  regulation  of  the 
Courts,  citing  California  as  a  model,  but  to  this  the  Legis* 
lature  seems  to  have  paid  little  heed,  but  it  was  passed  over 
for  action  by  the  Fourth  Legislative  Assembly. 

Earnest  attention  was  called  to  the  exposed  condition  of 
our  settlements, — to  the  depredations  of  hostile  Indians  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Territory.  The  history  of  the  six  months 
following  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Gov- 
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ernor.  Had  the  Legislature  taken  prompt  and  efficient  ac¬ 
tion  as  lie  counseled,  much  distress  and  alarm,  and  the  costs 
of  an  expensive  campaign  against  the  liostiles,  could  have 
been  averted.  It  was  most  certainly  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  have  provided  an  effective  militia,  or  body 
of  “Minute  Men,”  well  armed,  who  could  have  been  in  readi¬ 
ness,  at  short  notice,  to  move  against  the  hostile  bands  of  In¬ 
dians  and  so  chastise  them  that  they  would  respect  the  lives 
and  property,  of  our  kith  and  kin  wheresoever  dispersed  on 
Montana’s  domain. 

The  law-makers  were  also  admonished  that  agriculture 
was  the  basis  of  all  solid  and  enduring  wealth  and  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  legislation  should  be  shaped  and  made  to  encourage 
and  nurture  that  best  of  all  industries. 

There  was  one  enterprise,  however,  that  Governor  Smith 
deemed  of  immediate  and  momentous  importance  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  infant  Territory. 

The  three  lines  of  travel  and  transportation  to  and  from 
Montana  have  been  mentioned;  and  as  stated,  the  Missouri 
river,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  is  navigable,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  year.  To  meet  the  inconveniences  and 
facilitate  the  business  and  travel  of  the  country,  the  gover¬ 
nor  recommended  the  very  feasible  measure  of  constructing 
a  wagon  road  from  some  point  on  the  Missouri  or  Yellow¬ 
stone,  to  which  it  would  be  practicably  navigable  during  the 
boating  seasons  each  year.  He  also  urged  the  Legislature  to 
memorialize  Congress,  in  the  interests  of  the  early  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  and  gave  cogent  reasons 
therefor.  These  views  of  public  policies,  prove  that  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith  was  a  far-seeing,  progressive  and  practical  states¬ 
man.  Then  the  nearest  railroad*  to  our  borders  was  twelve 
hundred  miles  away  and  would  cross  the  Continent  three 
hundred  miles  south  of  our  Southern  limits. 

The  first  railroad  did  not  reach  our  borders  until  1880. 


*  The  Union  Pacific. 
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In  1902,  we  had  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
miles  of  railroads  in  active  and  profitable  operation.  The 
first  telegraph  line  was  finished  from  Salt  Lake  to  Virginia 
in  the  Fall  of  1866 ;  now  we  have  nearly  four  thousand  miles 
in  the  State. 

Then  the  telephone  was  unknown,  the  first  line  having 
been  built  in  1882 ;  now,  we  have  over  four  thousand  miles, 
talking  in  every  county. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1867,  the  Governor  visited  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capitol,  and  when  he  returned  the  following  June,  he 
found  the  Territorial  government  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of 
spectacular  Indian  War.  At  that  time  our  Eastern  frontier 
was  greatly  exposed  to  Indian  raids.  During  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer  of  1867,  some  roving  bands  were  engaged 
in  the  usual  occupation  of  stealing  horses  and  scalping  the 
defenseless  settlers,  without  respect  to  age  or  sex.  There 
was  no  general  uprising,  but  their  hostilities  were  of  such 
character  as  to  keep  the  good  people  of  Montana  in  continu¬ 
ous  and  feverish  alarm.  Their  operations  were  mostly  in 
the  Yellowstone  country  and  other  Eastern  portions  of  the 
Territory.  Secretary  Meagher,  then  acting  governor,  had 
by  permission  of  the  U.  S.  military  authorities,  promptly 
called  for  volunteers,  and  when  Gov.  Smith  returned  to  the 
Territory  was  zealously  organizing  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
“giving  protection  and  security  to  the  citizens  along  the  East¬ 
ern  borders  of  our  country.” 

A  few  days  after  Gov.  Smith’s  return,  our  country  was 
startled  and  unutterably  saddened  by  the  tidings  of  the 
death  by  accidental  drowning  of  General  Meagher,  at  Fort 
Benton  on  the  night  of  July  1,  1866. 

In  July,  1865,  General  Meagher  made  a  notable  speech  in 
Minnesota.  That  speech  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Seward  and  August  4th,  1865,  he  was  commission¬ 
ed  Secretary  of  Montana,  He  came  to  the  Territory  Sep¬ 
tember,  1865,  and  from  that  time  was  acting  governor  until 
the  arrival  of  Gov.  Smith,  October,  1866. 


2000  DOLLARS 

REWARD!! 


mamm 


Pi  •oelamation  bv  the  Governor! 

Hell  ■na.  Nloiilniin  'IVi’riJorj  . 

July,  5th,  1807. 

Infornmtiun  having  been  received  by  me,  that  tin-  body  of  (lencral  Thomas  Francis  .Mragh**p 
ha*  not  boon  recovered  from  tho  Misouri  rivor,  and  it  boing  desirable  that  tin*  same  should  hr 
done,  in  ardor  to  proper  and  ohristian  burial  :  now  thoroforo,  1,  tiroon  flay  Smith,  (iovernor  of 
Montana,  do  olfor  a  reward  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  *1000  for  tho  recovery  of  tho  said  holy, 
and  its  safe  dolivory  at  Fort  Benton.  St.  Louis  or  oithor  of  tho  .Military  Forts  on  tho  Missouri 
rivor,  where  it  onn  bo  prooitrod  by  friends. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sot  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  Territory,  this, 
— -s  the  da)  and  date  above  written,  and  the  Independence  of  the  I  ailed  States  of  America,  the 
ninelv-lirst 

GREILA  CliAY  SMITH, 

(iovernor  of  Montana  Territory. 


At  a  Mooting:  «f  tlio  Citixnis  of  Ilolona, 
hold  on  tho  evening  of  tho  4th  day  of  July, 
I  Sii7\  tho  following’  Resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  : 

RLSOLYFil).  That  N.  P.  Langford,  Ksq.,  Chairman  of  the  Meeting,  lie,  and  ho  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized — in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Helena — to  offer  an  additional  Reward  of  One  Thousand 
Dollars,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Now,  therefore,  in  aeeordanee  with  said 
Resolution,  I  do  hereby  offer  a  reward  of 
One  Thousand  Dollars,  ($1000,)  pledged 
by  tlie  citizens of  Helena,  in  meeting  assem¬ 
bled.  for  the  recovery  of  the  hotly  of 


And  its  delivery  at  either  of  the  places  designated  in  the  foregoing  Proclamation  of  (iovernor 
Lreen  (’lav  Smith. 

N.  P.  LANGFORD,  C  hairman. 


i\u.  -t  : 

i *i  :  rr;i  t  Hon  an.  <*Vy. 

Rocky  Mountain  Oazette  Job  Print,  Helena.  .Montana, 
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Thomas  Francis  Meagher  was  driven  from  his  birth-place  in 
the  “Emerald  Isle”  by  the  intolerance  of  England.  He  was 
condemned  to  banishment,  transported  to  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  broke  his  parole,  and  in  1853  escaped  to  free  and  toler¬ 
ant  America.  He  became  a  loyal  and  true  American  citizen. 
At  the  coming  of  the  War  of  Secession  in  1861,  he  cast  his  for¬ 
tunes  with  the  Union  cause,  greatly  distinguished  himself  as 
a  patriot  and  soldier  and  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General.  He  was  a  man  of  the  noblest  impulses,  great 
hearted  and  generous,  and  so  richly  endowed  with  social 
qualities  that  they  led  him  to  extravagancies.  As  an  orator 
he  was  superbly  gifted  and  ranked  among  the  first  in  the 
land.  Little  is  known  of  the  manner  of  his  sad  taking-off. 
At  Benton  he  had  gone  aboard  a  boat  to  sleep.  The  river 
was  bank-full  and  very  turbulent.  In  the  inky  night,  a  step 
was  heard  upon  the  boat,  a  splash  of  the  turgid  waters — no 
note  of  alarm  or  appeal  of  distress  was  heard  and  then — 
oblivion!  His  body  was  never  found.  The  Missouri  river 
is  his  grave.  Commemorative  of  his  life  and  death  Gov. 
Smith  issued  an  appropriate  proclamation  which  appears 
herewith. 

The  Governor  took  up  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign 
where  General  Meagher  had  left  off.  General  Meagher  had 
appointed  a  full  military  staff,  sufficient  for  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men.  Gov.  Smith  did  not  revoke  the  order,  but 
appointed  a  staff  of  his  own,  leaving  the  General’s  staff  to 
exist,  “complimentary,”  but  to  be  called  into  service  in  case 
of  need.  Queer,  but  courteous.  During  the  remaining 
Summer  and  into  the  Fall,  a  sort  of  slip-shod  and  desultory 
campaign  was  made,  but  little  was  accomplished,  except 
doubtless,  the  presence  of  the  troops  on  the  threatened 
frontier  had  the  good  effect  to  awe  the  Indians  into  better  be¬ 
havior.  In  truth  the  so-called  “Indian  War  of  1867,”  ended 
rather  ingloriously.  When  the  order  was  sent  to  the  troops 
for  muster  out,  in  spite  of  their  superior  officers  present,  and 
who  were  most  excellent  men,  many  deserted,  by  company, 
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platoons,  sections,  and  squads,  taking  their  horses  and  sad¬ 
dles,  arms  and  accoutrements  with  them.  Of  course  all 
good  people  were  outraged  at  such  dastardly  conduct.  The 
Governor  and  staff  were  greatly  humiliated  and  made  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  to  “round  up”  the  rascals  and  secure  the  return 
of  government  property.  No  one,  however,  was  punished  — 
they  were  not  worth  punishing.  And  amazing  to  say,  one  of 
the  deserters  was  a  company  officer,  who  had  the  standing 
and  prominence  to  have  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Washington  Territory  from  Missoula  County  in  1862. 

After  the  Governor  resumed  the  reins  of  government  in 
1867,  he  issued  two  Proclamations  pertaining  to  Legislative 
affairs.  The  first  was  re-districting  the  Territory  into  Leg¬ 
islative  Districts,  under  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 
1867,  and  revoking  a  former  act  of  Acting  Gov.  Meagher. 
The  second  was  one  reciting  that  under  said  Act  of  Congress 
the  second  and  third  sessions  of  the  Legislature  had  been  an¬ 
nulled,*  and  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  time  at  the 
next  regular  session  to  complete  the  necessary  business,  an 


♦United  States  Statutes,  3&th  Congress,  2nd  session,  page  426,  contains  in  Sec¬ 
tion  5  of  Chapter  150  the  following  repealing  clauses  pertaining  to  the  repeal 
Governor  Smith  refers  to  in  his  proclamation  of  Dec.  14,  1867. 

“Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Trial  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  which  have  been  adjudged 
therein  to  have  lapsed,  the  governor  of  said  Territory  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  to  divide  said  Territory  into  Legislative  districts  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  council  and  house  of  representatives,  and  to  apportion  among 
said  districts  the  number  of  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  provided  tor 
in  the  organic  act  of  said  Territory,  and  the  election  of  said  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory  at  the  session 
thereof,  begun  and  holden  at  the  city  of  Bannack,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  the  qualifications  of  voters 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed  by  said  organic  act,  saving  and  excepting 
the  distribution  therein  made  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and  the  legislative 
assembly,  so  elected,  shall  convene  at  the  time  prescribed  by  said  legislative 
assembly  at  the  session  last  aforesaid.  The  apportionment  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  based  upon  such  an  enumeration  of  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  several  legislative  districts  as  shall  appear  from  the  election  returns  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  said  Territory,  and  from  such  other  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  will  enable  the  governor,  without  taking  a  new  census,  to  make  an 
apportionment  which  shall  fairly  represent  the  people  of  .  the  several  districts 
in  both  houses  of  the  legislative  assembly,  but  the  legislature  may  at  any 
time  change  the  legislative  districts  of  the  Territory  as  fixed  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  acts  passed  at  the  two  sessions 
of  the  so-called  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  held  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  are  hereby  disapproved  and  declared  null 
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Extraordinary  Session  was  called,*  “to  begin  its  session 
at  12  M.  on  Saturday,  the  14th  day  of  December,  1867,  and 
continue  in  session  not  to  exceed  ten  days.” 

The  Fourth  Legislative  Assembly  convened  at  Virginia, 
the  Capital,  November  4th,  1867,  and  on  the  day  following 
the  Governor  delivered  his  message.  In  the  introduction 
the  Governor  says : 

“The  Territory  is  large,  comprising  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand,  eight  hundred  square  miles.” 
Now  that  is  official  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  his  informa¬ 
tion  came  from  Col.  W.  W.  DeLacy,  who  was  then  in  the 
Surveyor  General’s  office,  and  it  is  fair  to  say,  the  best  au¬ 
thority  in  Montana ;  but  here  comes  “the'  report  of  the  Com- 


and  void,  except  such  acts  as  the  legislative  assembly  herein  authorized  to  be 
elected  shall  by  special  act  in  each  case  re-enact: 

“Provided,  however,  That  in  all  claims  of  vested  rights  thereunder,  the 
party  claiming  the  same  shall  not,  by  reason  of  anything  in  this  section  con¬ 
tained,  be  precluded  from  making  and  testing  said  claim  in  the  courts  of  said 
Territory;  And  provided  further,  That  no  legislation  or  pretended  legislation  in 
said  Territory  since  the  adjournment  of  the  first  legislative  assembly  shall  be 
deemed  valid  until  the  election  of  the  legislative  assembly  herein  provided  for 
shall  take  place.” 

Approved  March  2nd,  1867. 


**  COUNCIL  JOURNAL. 


Extraordina  ry  Session. 
FIRST  DAY. 


December  14th,  1867. 

GOVERNOR’S  P ROOLAMATION. 

Whereas,  By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2nd,  1867,  the  laws  of  the 
second  and  third  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  Montana  Territory  were  de¬ 
clared  null  and  void;  and 

Whereas,  The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  is  limited  by  the  Organic 
Act  to  forty  days,  and  it  appears  that  time  sufficient  is  not  allowed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  necessary  business,  or  enact  certain  laws  absolutely  needed;  now, 
therefore, 

I,  Green  Clay  Smith,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  by  authority 
vested  in  me  by  law,  do  call  an  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Legislature  of 
Montana,  to  begin  its  session  at  12  M.,  on  Saturday,  the  14th  day  of  December, 
1867,  and  continue  in  session  not  to  exceed  ten  days. 


(Seal.) 


In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Territory  to  'be  affixed.  Done  at  Virginia 
City,  this  the  13th  day  of  December,  1867, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  ninety-second. 

GREEN  CLAY  SMITH. 


By  the  Governor: 

JAMES  TUFTS, 

Secretary  of  Montana 


Territory. 
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missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1903,”  and  says :  “The  land  surface  of  the  State 
of  Montana  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  square  miles.”  Now  the  presumption  is  Gov. 
Smith  was,  and  the  General  Land  Office  is,  correct.  If  both 
propositions  be  true, ‘Montana  has  lost,  had  stolen,  or  there 
have  strayed  away,  twenty-eight  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
sixty  square  miles  of  our  public  domain.  Besides  did  not 
Mr.  Clagett  when  he  was  in  Congress  (1871-2)  have  added  to 
Montana’s  area,  a  block  of  country,  that  had  been  lost  in 
the  formation  of  the  Territories  of  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Mon¬ 
tana?  It  looks  as  if  the  map-makers  have  not  added  up  the 
figures,  and  again :  If  the  exterior  lines  of  the  State  have 
not  been  surveyed,  who  knows  the  exact  number  of  square 
miles  within? 

The  Governor  congratulated  the  Legislature  upon  “the 
rapid  strides  this  people  have  made  within  a  year  or  two  in 
all  that  refines  and  ennobles  a  people.” 

The  Governor  then  addressed  the  Legislature  upon  the 
leading  subject  of  Finance. 

Apparently  the  state  of  finances  had  somewhat  though  but 
little  improved  since  the  delivery  of  his  message  Nov.  6th, 
1866.  The  public  debt  had  increased.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  very  wrong  in  the  Territorial  finances.  At  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1867,  the  U.  S.  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  had  “collected  upwards  of  ninety-nine  and 
three- fourths  (99J4)  per  cent,  at  an  expense  amounting  to 
less  than  the  Commissions  allowed  by  the  Statutes  of  Mon¬ 
tana  to  County  Collectors.”  While  the  U.  S.  officers  col¬ 
lected  ninety-nine  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  County  Col¬ 
lectors  with  the  same  sources  of  revenue  and  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  other  personal  property  and  all  real  estate  did  make 
a  little  better  showing  than  in  1866,  and  by  “masterly  inac¬ 
tivity”  manage  to  “collect  thirty  per  cent.”  It  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  country  of  most  extraordinary  resources  and  en- 
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durance  that  could  survive  such  peculations  by  public  offi¬ 
cers. 

The  reports  of  the  Territorial  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Surveyor  General,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  message  are  curiosities. 

The  Treasurer  reports  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1867 :  Total  amount  receipts  $56,620.50.  Total  amount  of 
expenditures  $58,248.22.  The  indebtedness  Nov.  2d,  1867, 
so  far  as  known  and  not  considering  the  floating  unregistered 
warrants  was  $57,555.10.  And  now  by  contrast  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  financial  conditions  in  1867,  we  find  that  our  re¬ 
ceipts,  from  the  several  counties,  from  Dec.  1,  1900  to  Nov.  1, 
1902  were,  $1,553,815.38.  Cash  balance  on  hand  Nov.  1, 
1902,  $596,724.76.  Montana  has  no  bonded  debt. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
made  upon  a  little  over  t%oo  pages  of  pica  and  attached  to  the 
Governor’s  message,  bound  in  flimsy  paper  covering.  By 
said  report  of  date  Oct.  20,  1867,  there  were  nine  organized 
counties  ,and  only  two,  the  (then)  principal  ones  (Edgerton 
and  Madison)  made  report  to  the  Superintendent.  Edger¬ 
ton  reported  three  organized  School  Districts  and  Madison 
reported  nine.  Number  of  children  between  four  and  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty. 

We  recall  that  Gov.  Smith  in  his  first  message  (as  he  did 
in  his  second  message)  strenuously  urged  the  importance  of 
Education.  Doubtless  the  seeds  then  sown  have  borne  good 
fruit.  Lest  the  blindly  stupid  and  others  sublimely  ignor¬ 
ant,  should  nominate  Montana  as  one  of  the  “undesirable 
States,”  note  our  progress.  We  have  now  seven  State  Edu¬ 
cational  Institutions  all  with  good  buildings  built  by  the  State 
and  all  well  equipped,  all  well  attended.  During  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1902,  there  were  of  children,  according  to 
the  School  Census,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
years,  twenty-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eightv- 
nine,  of  which  twenty-four  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  attended  the  District  or  Common  Schools  at  least  twelve 
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weeks  and  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  one  attended 
private  schools.  The  teachers  employed  were  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-one.  There  is  in  every  county  at 
least  one  high  school  and  in  some  two  or  more.  There  were 
sixty-five  new  District  school  houses  built  in  the  State  during 
the  year  1902.  There  was  a  cash  balance  on  hand  August  31, 

1901,  belonging  to  the  school  fund  of  $432,363.23,  and  on 
August  31,  1902,  amount  remaining  on  hand  $505,154.73. 
The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 

1902,  were  $1,457,293.88, and  the  disbursements  $1,377,555.74. 

But  upon  a  higher  plane  of  action  and  that  which  well 

demonstrated  the  patriotism  and  high  rank  in  Statesmanship 
of  Gov.  Smith,  was  his  earnest  and  urgent  recommendation 
that  the  Legislature  should  “by  positive  law,  recognize”  “the 
United  States  greenback  currency,”  “as  the  true  and  only 
currency  of  the  Territory.”  His  argument  therefore  was 
peculiarly  timely  and  logical. 

It  was  a  misfortune  to  Montana  that  Gov.  Smith  quitted 
the  Territory  in  the  Summer  of  1868,  and  never  returned. 

Old-timers  testify  that  in  many  respects  he  was  a  typical 
“Kentucky  gentleman.” 

He  was  frank,  manly,  generous  and  highly  social — always 
a  lover  of  good  fellowship.  In  the  practice  of  the  social 
virtues  he  affiliated  with  Virginia  City  Lodge  No.  1,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.  at  Virginia,  Dec.  29,  1866,  and  retained  his  membership 
there  until  May  11,  1872.  In  his  views  he  was  broad-mind¬ 
ed  and  tolerant. 

He  wTas  a  very  graceful  and  polished  speaker  and  delivered 
the  address  at  the  celebration  on  the  17th  of  March,  1868,  at 
Virginia.  His  effort  on  that  day  gave  him  high  rank  among 
the  first  class  orators  of  Montana,  and  in  those  days  there 
were  many  who  ranked  well  with  the  best  in  all  the  land. 

The  old  settlers  also  remember  that  as  the  Chief  Executive 
he  was  always  just-minded,  wise  and  considerate  and  that 
he  respected  the  things  that  were  good,  was  charitable  to  the 
poor  and  sympathetic  with  the  unfortunate. 
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Montana  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  her  Chief  Mag¬ 
istrates.  All  of  them,  from  Sydney  Edgerton  to  Joseph  K. 
Toole  have  been  men  of  marked  ability.  Most  of  them 
had  attained  eminence  in  affairs  of  State  before  being  seated 
in  the  gubernatorial  chair  and  two  of  them  (counting  Gen¬ 
eral  Meagher  the  third  and  who  was  never  commissioned  gov¬ 
ernor)  were  distinguished  on  the  tented-field. 

As  the  chief  architects  in  the  formulative  days  of  State¬ 
hood  they  builded  well. 
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overnor  tureen  Clay  S  m  ill}  s  M  essaae.* 


Delivered  November  6th.  Second  day  (afternoon  session) 
of  Third  Legislative  Assembly, — see  page  17,  House  Journal 
of  said  session. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Legislature  of  Montana; 

Since  my  arrival  in  your  midst  I  have  made  every  effort  to 
learn  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  through  them  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Territory.  The  time  has  been  so  short,  how¬ 
ever,  that  my  information  is  limited,  and  I  feel  that  each  one 
of  you  is  far  better  qualified  to  act  from  your  own  enlarged 
information  than  from  anything  I  may  suggest. 

You  have  assembled  on  this,  the  day  fixed  by  a  statute  ap¬ 
proved  December  31st,  1864,  to  advise  with  one  another,  and 
legislate  for  this  young  and  growing  Territory. 

Your  duties  are  onerous  and  infinitely  more  responsible 
than  a  casual  observer  would  imagine.  Society  to  a  great 
extent,  is  unsettled,  the  lines  of  government  not  strictly  de¬ 
fined,  and  law,  the  great  rule  for  man’s  action,  and  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  community,  is  not  broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people  or  subserve  their  interest. 

You  have  the  experience  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  and 
the  wisdom  of  their  statesmen  to  guide  you  in  your  delibera¬ 
tions  and  enactments — you  are  to  labor  for  the  growth  and 
advancement  of  this  Territory  until  it  shall  assume  proper 
proportions  and  take  its  stand  amongst  the  great  sisterhood 
of  states  composing  the  mightiest  government  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

General  intelligence  amongst  the  masses  is  certainly  to  be 

*  From  Montana  Post,  November  10,  1866. 
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desired,  and  every  people  should  nurture  a  general  system 
of  education  by  which  the  humblest  and  the  poorest  should, 
alike  with  the  highest  and  the  richest,  partake  of  that 
great  boon  whereby  they  are  made  to  feel  the  individual,  as 
well  as  the  aggregate,  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  free 
and  independent  government.  To  this  end  I  would  call  your 
especial  attention  to  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  permanent  and  healthy  system  of  education  in  the 
Territory. 

The  superintendent  should  have  a  sufficient  salary,  paid 
quarterly,  to  justify  him  in  visiting  the  different  counties  in 
the  sole  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  such,  with  corresponding 
responsibility  attached ;  or  else,  at  the  present  sta  tus  of  the 
Territory,  the  Auditor  of  public  accounts,  might  be  made  ex- 
officio  superintendent,  whose  duties  as  Auditor  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  duties  of  superintendent.  In  an  economical 
point  of  view  it  might  be  well  to  accept  the  latter  suggestion. 
Commissioners  should  be  appointed  for  each  county  by  the 
superintendent,  whose  duty  should  be  to  report  quarterly  to 
him  ,and  attend  to  the  local  interest  of  schools  in  his  absence. 
Schools  should  be  taught  at  least  three  months  in  each 
year  and  the  counties  so  districted  as  not  to  have  more  than 
fifty  scholars  in  a  district.  The  commissioners  should  be 
provided  with  blank  forms  for  their  returns,  showing  the 
number  of  days  taught,  number  of  males  and  females  at 
school,  tuition  per  scholar,  aggregate  number  taught,  tuition, 
age,  etc.,  also  the  amount  expended  in  buildings,  improve¬ 
ments,  etc. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Territory  should  be  the  Custodian 
of  the  school  fund,  and  he  should  be  authorized  to  invest 
in  some  secure  and  profitable  manner  whatever  surplus  may 
be  on  hand  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  or  Auditor. 

I  must  direct  your  attention  also  to  the  finances  of  the 
Territory.  It  is  altogether  important  that  the  public  debt 
be  liquidated  as  soon  as  possible.  The  script  of  the  Terri- 
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tory  should  be  made  good  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  every 
dollar  should  not  be  paid  within  the  next  twelve  months. 

The  total  amount  of  Territorial  warrants  originally  issued 
was  $85,004.50.  The  Treasurer  reports  the  total  amount  of 
warrants  registered,  October  31,  1866,  $62,757.98;  Paid  $8,- 
713.53;  leaving  a  balance  of  unpaid  $54,004.45.  There  re¬ 
mains  to  be  collected  and  due  the  Treasury  several  thousand 
dollars,  which  will  go  far  towards  reducing  this  amount. 

The  United  States  Collector  of  internal  revenue  informs 
me  that  he  has  collected  out  of  twelve  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  license  assessments  made  in  May  last  in  Madison,  Deer 
Lodge,  Missoula,  Beaverhead,  Jefferson,  Edgerton  and  Cho- 
teau  counties,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $21,570,  ninety- 
nine  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  or  all  but  fifty  dollars.  Col¬ 
lections  have  been  made  also  on  other  accounts  and  assess¬ 
ments  almost  as  closely.  Now  why,  therefore,  cannot  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  assessments  and  collections  be  as  strictly  made.  The 
aggregate  of  list  delivered  by  the  assessor  to  the  U.  S.  Collec¬ 
tor  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  was  $114,- 
023.56.  The  total  collection  was  $113,134.10.  This  tax 
came  from  manufacturers,  slaughtered  animals,  gross  re¬ 
ceipts,  wagons,  etc.,  auction  sales,  brokers  licenses,  incomes, 
watches,  carriages,  pianos,  penalties  and  miscellaneous — all 
these  things  are  taxed  also  for  Territorial  purposes  with  the 
addition  of  real  and  other  personal  property,  which  amounts 
in  the  aggregate  as  follows : 


Madison  County . $1,732,905.00 

Deer  Lodge  County .  466,091.00 

Edgerton  County .  1,326,386.00 

Gallatin  County .  444,363.00 

Jefferson  County .  190,628.52 

Missoula  County  .  296,901.01 

Meagher  County  (probable)  . .  .  .  250,000.00 

Beaverhead  County  . 250,000.00 


Total  value . $4,957,274.53 
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The  Treasurer’s  abstract  report  to  me  shows  that  he  has 


received : 

From  Madison .  $5,607.72 

From  Meagher .  500.00 

From  Edgerton  .  7,368.90 

From  Deer  Lodge .  4,231.99 

From  Jefferson  . .  .  902.50 

From  Beaverhead .  330.09 

From  Gallatin  .  630.75 

From  Missoula .  745.00 


Total . $20,316.95 


Since  the  above  report  was  handed  in  I  am  informed  that 
the  Collector  for  Madison  has  paid  into  the  treasury  $3,000, 
which  makes  the  receipt  for  Madison  County  $8,607.72,  and 
the  total  amount  received  by  the  Treasurer  $23,316.95  and 
the  public  debt  to  this  date,  $51,044.45. 

If  the  property  of  the  Territory  is  correctly  assessed,  and 
the  taxes  collected  as  they  should  be,  the  public  debt  would 
not  only  be  paid  during  the  coming  year,  but  a  large  surplus 
would  be  left  in  the  Treasury  for  other  and  important  pur¬ 
poses. 

At  this  point  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
amending  the  law  as  regards  the  time  of  listing  and  assessing 
personal  property.  The  8th  section  of  the  Act  providing 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  approved  February  6,  1865 
says  :  “All  personal  property  is  to  be  listed,  assessed  and 
taxed  in  the  county  where  the  owner  resides,  on  the  first  of 
June  of  the  then  current  year.”  This  time  should  be  changed 
to  the  first  of  August.  I  am  informed  that  nearly  all  the 
goods  of  every  description  coming  into  this  Territory,  especi¬ 
ally  the  largest  stocks  do  not  reach  here  until  after  the  first 
of  June — 1  believe  generally,  between  the  5th  of  June  and 
the  1st  of  August.  If  this  be  true,  you  can  readiy  see  that 
very  small  quantities  of  goods  are  assessed  June  1st,  while  a 
few  days  after  the  receipts  are  large,  and  no  taxes  paid  on 
them  at  all.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Territory  is  deprived  of 
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an  immense  revenue,  because  of  this  early  assessment.  Again, 
the  county  of  Choteau,*  as  I  am  correctly  informed,  has  paid 
no  taxes  and  the  people  refuse  to  organize  or  conform  to  the 
laws  and  perform  their  reasonable  duty  as  part  of  this  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Officers  have  been  appointed,  but  many  of  them,  and 
especially  the  commissioners,  refuse  to  act ;  hence  there  is  no 
county  government,  and  the  county  is  derelict  in  its  duties. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  if  this  is  the  state  of  the  case 
that  you  repeal  the  act  by  which  said  county  was  made,  to 
take  effect  at  some  future  day,  provided  the  people  then  did 
not  in  the  meantime  organize  as  prescribed  by  law,  and  pay 
up  their  just  dues  to  the  Territory.  There  is  a  large  trade  in 
that  county,  and  there  are  almost  as  many  goods  sold  as  in 
this  county,  or  any  other  in  the  country.  The  repeal  of  the 
law  puts  them  back  as  a  part  of  the  county  Edgerton  where 
there  is  organization,  and  where  the  officers  will  do  their 
duty. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  abstract  of  the  Auditor’s  report, 
transmitted  herewith,  that  the  counties  of  Meagher  and 
Beaverhead  have  also  failed  to  make  their  returns  to  that 
office.  I  hope  some  measures  will  be  taken  to  force  the 
county  officers  to  fully  discharge  their  duties  in  every  regard. 
It  is  impossible  to  succeed  as  a  Territory,  and  have  equal  jus¬ 
tice  done,  unless  every  county  and  every  officer  do  their  duty. 

The  assessor  and  collector  should  be  separate  and  distinct 
officers  in  each  county,  and  required  absolutely  to  complete 
their  work  at  a  given  and  reasonable  time.  If  the  collector 
should  fail  to  make  his  collections,  he  should  be  able  to 
show  good  cause  for  such  delinquency,  and  the  assessor 
should  be  required  to  make  his  returns  of  all  assessed  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  Auditor.  By  this  means  it  seems  to  me  there 
would  be  proper  checks  on  the  various  revenue  officers  of  the 
Territory. 

It  is  reported  currently  that  there  is  a  large  outstanding 

*  Now  spelled  Chouteau,  named  for  Pierre  Chouteau’s  father,  the  fur- 
trader  at  Fort  Benton.  See  pagre  235)  Vol.  II'I.  Hist.  Society.— (Ed.) 
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and  unregistered  amount  of  Territorial  script,  of  which  there 
has  been  no  official  information  received.  I  would  therefore 
earnestly  recommend  the  appointment,  at  an  early  day,  of 
a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  to  inquire  into  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Give  the  committee  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  in  order  that  the  absolute  indebtedness  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  can  be  ascertained,  and  you  may  know  how  to  regulate 
the  taxes  on  the  people. 

The  Territory,  as  you  are  aware  is  without  a  Surveyor  Gen¬ 
eral,  a  most  important  and  essential  officer.*  Nor  have  we 
any  land  office  within  this  boundary.  I  therefore  urge  upon 
you  to  so  memorialize  Congress  as  that  it  will  be  as  well  un¬ 
derstood  there,  as  it  is  here,  the  absolute  necessity  of  ap¬ 
pointing  the  one  and  establishing  the  other. 

Many  have  advised  the  establishment  of  a  mint  in  this  Ter¬ 
ritory.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  such  an 
office ;  but  we  do  need,  and  I  trust  will  be  granted,  an  assay 
office,  which  will  answer  every  purpose.  To  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  end,  therefore,  I  trust  you  will  so  represent  the 
case  that  the  Government  will  not  refuse  your  request. 

A  civil  code  of  practice  is  much  needed  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Legislature  can  with  propriety  and  certainly  with 
economy,  adopt  almost  entirely  that  of  California.  This 
Territory  is  so  much  like  California  in  every  respect,  that 
nearly  all  the  cases  for  adjudication  can  find  a  precedent  in 
those  settled  by  that  practice  and  in  their  reports.  You 
will,  by  the  adoption  of  this  practice,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  reports,  have  the.  experience  of  almost  twenty  years,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  settled  and  uniform  rule  of  practice  throughout  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  These  reports  would  also  enhance  the  interest  and 

*  Note— The  Montana  Post  of  Sept.  17,  1864,  gives  as  Surveyor  General,  M. 
Boyd.  That  name  appears  in  the  Post  in  the  “Official  Directory”  up  to 
June  29,  1867.  July  6th,  1867,  Solomon  Meredith’s  name  appears. 

The  U.  S.  Official  Register  of  1865  gives  Montana  for  the  first  time  as  part 
of  the  district  of  Dakota,  with  George  D.  Hill  as  Surveyor  General.  In  1867 
Montana  is  first  given  as  a  separate  district,  with  Solomon  Meredith,  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  General.— (Ed.) 
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value  of  your  library,  which  I  congratulate  you  upon  receiv¬ 
ing  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  legislature,  and  in 
which  are  many  valuable  books.  I  would  remark  just  here, 
that  there  are  lying  now  at  the  express  office  in  this  city,  and 
at  some  other  points  along  the  Overland  stage  line,  a  number 
of  books  intended  for  the  Territorial  library,  which  have  not 
been  received  by  the  Auditor  for  the  want  of  means  to  pay  the 
express  charges.  I  recommend  an  appropriation  for  this 
special  purpose.  The  Territory  is  without  public  buildings 
of  any  kind,  I  therefore  hope  the  Legislature  will  not  over¬ 
look  a  proper  and  strong  representation  of  our  necessities  to 
the  Government,  during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  asking 
for  means  to  erect  such  buildings  as  are  absolutely  necessary. 
None  of  the  papers  of  the  Auditor,  nor  indeed  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  nor  indeed  of  any  officer  of  the  Territory  are  safe,  or  in 
any  wise  protected,  except  as  they  are  placed  in  the  private 
safes  of  individuals.  It  was  proposed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  but  too  late  for  action  to  appropriate  the  revenue 
collected  by  the  United  States  to  the  Territory  for  the  period 
of  three  years  for  these,  purposes.  It  was  received  With  a 
great  deal  of  favor,  and  I  predict,  that  if  proper  efforts  are 
made  this  coming  Tvinter,  it  can  be  done,  or  else  a  sufficiency 
secured  to  erect  such  buildings  as  are  needed.  A  memorial 
should  also  be  addressed  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad.  There  is  nothing  which  will  so  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  Montana  property  as  the  completion  of 
this  road  through  the  Territory.  It  is  well  understood  that 
it  will  begin  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  running  a 
westerly  direction,  strike  the  Missouri  river  either  at  the 
mouth  of  Musselshell  or  Yellowstone,  thence  with  the  stream 
it  shall  follow  to  the  head,  thence  through  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains  at  somepracticablepoint,  touching  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  and  down  that  to  the  point  of  navigation  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains.  Every  one  is  interested  in  this 
great  enterprise.  We  have  now  the  telegraph,*  which  brings 

*  See  Vlontana  Post  article  by  Judge  Blake. 
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us  in  hourly  communication  with  the  great  marts  of  the 
world,  and  supplies  us  every  morning  with  news  from  our 
old  homes,  the  states,  and  all  civilization.  With  the 
completion  of  the  railroad,  we  will  be  brought  by 
travel  within  five  or  six  days  of  any  eastern  city. 
Immediate  and  quick  commerce  will  be  opened  up  to  us,  and 
what  we  cannot  produce  upon  our  own  soil,  can  be  laid  at 
our  doors  with  little  cost,  while  the  products  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  which  will  be  sought  by  all  men  everywhere,  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  cheap  and  yet  have  a  par  value  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  Government  feels  kindly,  I .  am  sure,  to¬ 
wards  this  national  enterprise,  and  when  it  has  seen  the  im¬ 
mense  treasure  wdiich  has  been  taken  from  our  mountains 
and  gulches,  and  that  we  send  gold  by  the  boat  load  to  the 
East,  that  the  silver  and  copper  mines  are  enormous,  and  al¬ 
most  fabulous  in  their  richness ;  that  our  soil  is  rich — grow¬ 
ing  the  finest  wheat  and  barley,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other 
vegetables,  with  the  richest  and  most  nutritious  grasses  in 
the  world,  it  will  not  hesitate  to  bring  itself  in  immediate 
communication  with  us. 

The  Territory  of  Montana,  large  in  area,  rich  in  soil,  and 
boundless  in  mineral  resources,  could  live  and  prosper  with¬ 
out  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  but  there  are  a  noble,  en¬ 
terprising  and  patriotic  set  of  men  here  who  love  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  who  glory  in  our 
institutions,  and  therefore  will  use  every  effort  to  aggrandize 
the  Government,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  look  to 
their  own  and  the  material  interest  of  the  Territory. 

The  completion  of  this  road  would  also  facilitate  our  mails, 
and  bring  us  in  nearer  communication  with  the  old  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  country.  Montana  suffers  greatly  from  the 
want  of  regular  and  direct  mail.  I  am  sure  if  proper  repre¬ 
sentations  were  made  to  the  postoffice  department,  many  of 
the  difficulties  we  now  labor  under  could  be  remedied.  The 
mails  are  brought  from  the  East  by  Overland  stages,  via 
Salt  Lake  City,  requiring  from  sixteen  to  thirty  days  from 
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the  Missouri  river,  whereas  if  a  route  was  established  and 
service  put  thereon,  from  Julesburg  or  Laramie,  the  distance 
would  be  shortened  near  six  hundred  miles,  and  the  time  at 
least  eight  or  ten  days.  The  mining  and  commercial  inter¬ 
est  of  this  country  and  its  relation  with  the  East,  demand  this 
postal  arrangement  at  once,  and  I  urge  you  to  present  the 
matter  forcibly  to  the  proper  department.  There  are  other 
routes  in  the  Territory  which  have  been  suggested  to  me,  and 
which  have  been  recommended  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  it  is  hoped  he  will  grant  us  all  that  is  needed,  for  our 
business,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  was  introduced  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  appropriation  to  survey  and  establish  a  wagon 
road  up  the  Yellowstone  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Helena. 
The  bill  did  not  pass.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  if  a  request 
is  made  by  the  people  of  this  Territory,  through  their  Legis¬ 
lature,  to  have  a  survey  made  of  that  river,  Together  with 
the  Musselshell,  it  will  be  granted,  for  up  one  of  these  streams 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  must  run.  Besides,  it  is 
probable  that  two-thirds  of  the  year  the  Missouri  river  is  not 
navigable  above  either  of  these  streams,  and  the  freight  from 
the  Missouri  must  be  transported  by  wagon  to  its  destination. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Yellowstone  is  navigable  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  If  so,  it  is  altogether  important  for  the  people  here 
as  well  as  East  to  know  it,  and  there  is  nobody  more  proper 
to  appeal  to  for  the  necessary  information,  which  if  not  al¬ 
ready  possessed,  can  be  easily  obtained,  than  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Whether  this  road  be  built  or  not,  or  the  survey  of  any  of 
our  streams  be  made;  it  is  certainly  important  to  afford 
ample  protection  to  emigrants  to  this  Territory,  from  the  hos¬ 
tility  and  depredations  of  Indians  on  the  routes  already  open. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Government  stationed  at  different  points, 
are  mostly  infantry  and  totally  inadequate  to  our  protection. 
The  expense  of  supporting  these  troops  is  immense,  and  yet 
massacres  and  robberies  occur  within  a  very  short  distance 


,jIeah«i;amtk«.h  Montana  Voi..  Force! 
Virginia  City  .  July  14,  ISf>7. 


HSM1A I.  ORDER 
NO.  1. 


I.  In  order  to  the  more  perfect  organization 
nml  consolidation  of  the  volunteer  fo,rces  >n 
the  Territory  of  Montana,  now  in  service,  an»l 
being  raised  for  the  defense  of  the  citizen*  of 
said  Territory,  the  Companies  raised  ami  now 
in  the  field,  and  those  being  recruited  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  and  at  Helena  shall  constitute  the 
First  Regiment  of  Montana  Volunteers. 

II.  It  is  directed  that  Thomas  Thorough 
man  take  command  of  said  forces  in  the  field, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel:  George  \V.  Hvnson 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel;  Neil 
Howie  Yvith  the  rank  of  First  Major,  and  .1. 
II.  Kinsley  with  the  rank  of  Second  Major. 

III.  The  Companies  of  said  Regiment  shall 
take  rank  as  follows:  Company  A.  Captain 
L.  M.  Lyda;  Company  II,  Captain  Robert 
Hughes;  Company  C,  Captain  Chns.  J.  I*.  Cur¬ 
tis;  Company  I),  Captain  J.  II.  Evans:  Com¬ 
pany  E,  Captain  Cornelius  Campbell;  Company 
F,  Captain  John  A.  Nelson:  Company  G,  Cap¬ 
tain  A.  F.  Weston:  Company  I.  Captain  Rob¬ 
ert  Hereford:  Company  K.  Captain  William 
Denser. 

IV.  Colonel  Thoroiiglimnn  will  continue 
his  headquarters  in  the  Gallatin  Valley,  and 

Sotect  the  frontier  from  Indiau  invasions. 

e  will  send  out  from  time  to  time  such  force* 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  chastise  ma¬ 
rauding  and  guerrilla  bands  of  Indians.  In 
order  to  expedite  the  movement,  I  have  di¬ 
rected  Major  llowie,  now  at  Helena,  to  take 
command  of  Captain  Hereford’s  company  and 
one  section  of  artillery,  and  move  down  the 
Muselesbell  River  one  hundred  miles,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  establish  camp  for  the  protection 
of  the  settlers  and  miners  from  hostile  Indians 
in  that  direction.  Major  Howie  will  report 
regularly  once  a  week  to  Colonel  Thorough 
man  and  to  these  headquarters. 

V.  Regular  weekly  reports  must  be  made 
Irom  the  headquarters  in  the  field  to  these 
headquarters  ol  the  number  of  men  on  duty; 
number  sick;  number  absent  with  leave:  num- 
ber  absent  without  leave;  number  of  desertions 
and  names:  number  of  horses  on  hand;  num- 
ber  of  rations  to  the  company,  amL'amount  of 
provender  on  hand;  number  of  gup  |nd  kind 
nnd^  amount  of  ammunition. 

VI.  Orders  have  been  given  to< 

M.  Finney,  A.  D.  |»t  lie  ena, 
upon  arrival,  one  i 
T  huroughnian’s  ho 


VII.  The  following  named  officers  consti¬ 
tute  the  staff  of  the  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief: 

Martin  Deem.  Adjutant  and  Inspector 
General,  Yvith  the  rank  of  Colonel;  Hamilton 
Cummings,  Quartermaster  General,  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel:  J.  J.  Hull,  Commissary 
General,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel;  Walter  W. 
De  Lacy,  Chief  Engineer,  with  the  rauk  of 
Major;  George  M.  Pinney,  Aid-de-Camp,  with 
the  rank  of  Captain:  James  K.  Duke,  Aid-de- 
Cainp,  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  They  will 
be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 

VIIT.  The  Quartermaster  and  Commissary 
Generals  are  alone  empowered  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  and  enter  into  contracts  for  Q.  M.  and 
C.  S.  stores  for  forces  in  the  service  and  those 
being  organized.  AH  vouchers  must  be  issued 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Departments.  They  may, 
however,  in  their  discretion,  authorize  the 
purchase  of  such  articles  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  service,  by  assistants  appointed  by 
them,  who  shall  be  commissioned  Captains  anil 
A.  Q.  M.  and  A.  C.  S.  Such  assistants  will 
issue  receipts  In  parties  from  Whom  purchases 
are  made,  and  forward  copies, .  together  with 
duplicate  bill'*,  to  these  headquarters,  on  which 
vouchers  will  be  issued.  Said  assistants,  how¬ 
ever,  before  entering  on  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  will  be  required  to  enter  into  bonds 
Yvith  the  United  States,  in  the  sutn  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  dulie-.  Said  bond  to  be  approved  by 
the  Commander-In-Chief.  Assistants  hereto¬ 
fore  acting,  will,  without  delay,  make  returns 
to  these  headqu  trters  of  the  purchase?  ami  li-- 
tributions  made  by  them,  together  with  re¬ 
ceipt  and  bill--. 

IX.  The  Regulations  of  the  Army,  under 
which  the  Volunteers  of  the  Territory  are  b>- 
ing  organized,  designates  the  number  and  rank 
of  officers  belonging  to  a  Regiment;  therefore, 
all  commissions  issued  by  the  late  Governor 
Meagher,  other  than  those  mentioned  iu  this 
order,  with  their  rank,  will  be  held  ns  c  mipli- 
mentary,  and  no  one  will  be  called  into  service 
unless  the  emergency  shall  arise. 

X.  It  is  desirable  that  peace  be  restored  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  Territory.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  troops  in  the  field  will 
perform  their  duty  with  alacrity,  and  teacli 
the  hostile  Indians  that  if  they  prefer  >var.  we 
know  how  to  carry  it  on — their  policy  shall 
be  ours. 


By  command  of 

CI.IV  SMITH, 

Commander  in  <  'hit*!'. 


f  Hcncral 
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of  the  fortifications,  and  no  material  help  or  redress  can  be 
had.  I  therefore  recommend  that  your  honorable  body  fully 
investigate  this  whole  subject  and  appeal  to  the  general  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  needed  and  proper  protection.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  this,  the  people  of  the  Territory  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  depend  upon  themselves.  A  well  regulated  and  or¬ 
ganized  militia  should  be  at  once  provided  by  law.  There 
are,  I  know,  but  few  arms  in  the  Territory,  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammunition — but  as  soon  as  this  organization  is  ac¬ 
complished,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  give  arms 
and  ammunition  abundantly.  You  would  do  well  to  request 
the  delegate  in  Congress  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  give 
us  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with  ammunition,  and  one 
battery  of  artillery,  (what  is  known  as  mountain  howitzer 
would  be  the  best. )  Application  has  been  made  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Territory  for  arms  to  be  used  by  prospecting  and 
mining  parties  on  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  but  a 
small  quantity  can  be  furnished.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that 
some  measure  will  be  taken  to  supply  the  men  who  are  de¬ 
veloping  the  country,  with  arms  to  protect  them  against  the 
savages  of  the  Territory. 

The  Indians  have  been  very  hostile  the  past  summer,  in 
certain  parts  of  this  Territory,  and  the  Sioux  had  scarcely 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Government,  than  they  leaped  upon 
the  warpath,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  tribes  with  whom 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  peace,  murdered  and  plundered  our 
people.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes  in  this  Territory,  and  a  full  and  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  from  you  will  have  its  influence  in  Washington. 
Appropriations,  annuities,  arms  and  ammunition  should  be 
withheld  until  they  learn  to  respect  their  treaties,  and  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  white  man.  If  the  Government 
will  help  us,  we  will  be  glad,  and  heartily  co-operate  ;  but  if 
not,  we  must  take  the  matter  in  our  own  hands,  and  teach 
the  red  man  that  he  cannot  with  impunity  kill  and  rob.  We 
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will  be  just  and  fair  to  them,  but  they  must  respect  our 
rights. 

There  is  a  large  portion  of  this  Territory  almost  unknown 
and  uninhabited  because  of  this  hostility,  and  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed  comprising  as  much  mineral  wealth  as  that  already 
discovered  together  with  a  fine  and  extensive  agricultural 
region. 

TVe  need  all  the  agricultural  land  for  cultivation.  It  is 
the  basis  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity — as  the  agricultural 
lands  are  opened  and  improved,  as  corn,  wheat,  cattle  and 
horses  are  raised,  so  is  the  material  prosperity  of  a  country 
enhanced.  The  Legislature  should  do  all  in  its  power  to 
encourage  this  branch  of  industry,  that  we  may  soon  see  in 
these  extended  and  rich  valleys  the  finest  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  with  every  acre  groaning  with  produce  to  fatten 
and  prepare  them  for  market.  There  is  no  necessity  here¬ 
after  for  buying  a  pound  of  flour,  or  pork,  or  beef,  or  mutton, 
or  any  kind  of  vegetables  from  any  State  or  Territory.  The 
very  best  of  wheat  and  barley  have  been  raised  in  the  valleys 
of  Gallatin,  Deer  Lodge,  Jefferson  and  wherever  they  have 
been  planted,  and  yet  there  are  millions  of  acres  Ivina  idle, 
only  awaiting  the  hand  of  energy  and  industry.  We  want 
these  facts,  for  such  they  are,  known  to  the  entire  country, 
and  you  must  do  your  share  of  the  duty  in  propagating  them. 
When  well  known  the  time  will  be  short  indeed  for  everv 
valley  to  be  filled  with  tenements,  and  every  hill  shafted  and 
tunneled ;  with  mills  on  all  the-  streams,  separating  the  gold 
and  silver  and  copper  from  the  rough  and  brittle  quartz. 

I  have  in  this  indifferent  and  succinct  manner,  gentle¬ 
men,  called  your  attention  to  such  points  as  strike  me  at  this 
time.  I  kno.w  I  have  overlooked  many  important  matters 
but  it  is  left  for  you  to  make  up  the  deficiency  and  pass  such 
laws  as  in  your  wisdom  seem  best. 

I  congratulate  you  on  assembling  under  such  favorable 
auspices,  and,  coming  as  you  do,  from  the  people  directly,  to 
do  their  will.  They  will  look  to  your  action  with  interest, 
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and  your  wisdom  and  prudence  in  Legislation  will  go  far  to 
up-build  and  strengthen  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
beautiful  Territory.  No  one  can  predict  the  future  of  this 
western  country,  standing  out  in  all  magnificence  and 
grandeur  just  as  it  fell,  it  seems,  from  the  hand  of  Deity,  a 
pure  and  healthy  climate,  with  streams  of  gushing  water, 
with  all  the  resources  the  human  mind  could  wish  or  soul 
could  ask.  What  more  is  wanted?  Nothing  but  industry, 
energy  and  skill.  With  these  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  Montana  will  be  amongst  the  first  of  States — proud  in 
herself,  and  the  pride  of  the  nation. 

GREEN  CLAY  SMITH. 
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Green  Clay  Smitly: 


Gentlemen  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives : 

The  people  of  Montana  hav^  chosen  you,  after  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  the  public,  local  and  political  questions  of  the 
times,  to  represent  them  in  this  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  territory  is  large,  comprising  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  eight  hundred  square  miles,**  with 
a  population  of  probably  sixty-five  thousand  souls,  yet 
your  number  is  small;  the  whole  welfare  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  this  people  in  agricultural,  mineral  and  mechanical, 
as  well  as  in  moral,  intellectual  and  social  interest,  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  your  deliberation,  care  and  action. 

Some  conclude  that  the  workings  of  territorial  organiza¬ 
tions  are  of  little  consequence;  that  their  operations  are  of 
short  duration,  and  that  matters  must  and  will  move  along 
in  a  given  way ;  that  responsibility  is  slight,  and  no  such  rules 
should  attain  as  are  adopted  in  older  communities.  It  is 
thought  that  the  transition  from  Territorial  dependency  to 
State  Sovereignty  is  sudden  and  easy,  and,  until  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  adopted  and  a  State  recognized,  the  obligations  of  civil 
and  moral  law  are  not  so  binding. 

It  is  true  that  difficulties,  outrages  and  violations  of  law 
and  good  order  exist  in  the  incipiency  of  government,  and 
therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort,  occasionally  it  may 


*  D^liv®red  Nov-  4th>  1867.  to  the  Fourth  Legislative  Assembly  Virginia 
City,  Mont.  For  names  of  members  see  Vol.  II,  page  369— (Ed.) 

**  The  government  survey  is  as  follows: 

aeeAbiwfh  *aSt  west’  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles;  aver- 

ffrtvbm^thmS ^hU^dl’e<Van2  seventy-five  miles:  land  area,  one  hundred  and 
Sed  and  for J?ree  dr.e<Land  ten  square  miles;  gros£  area,  one  hun- 
four  hnndrpS  Q"ra  t.housand-  °jyhty  square  miles,  or  ninety-three  million, 
hundred  and  ninety-one  thousa  nd,  two  hundred  acres.  Only  two  states 
in  the  Union,  Texas  and  California,  exceed  in  size. 
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be,  to  harsh  and  exemplary  means;  it  requires,  however,  but 
a  year  or  two  to  overcome  this  condition  of  society  and  estab¬ 
lish  government  upon  a  proper  and  prosperous  foundation. 

Montana  has  passed  through  her  ordeal  of  troubles  and  out¬ 
lawry  ,  has  assumed  a  shape  in  which  she  is  recognized  as  a 
great  part  of  the  Government,  and  her  people  demand  laws, 
rules  and  usages  conformable  to  the  Constitution  and  stat¬ 
utes  of  the  United  States,  which  elevate  man  and  society  in 
the  scale  of  rational  and  moral  existence. 

]Sfo  one  can  but  observe  the  rapid  strides  this  people  have 
made  within  a  year  or  two  in  all  that  refines,  elevates  and 
ennobles  a  people.  But  two  or  three  years  since,  the  wildest 
disorder  pervaded  the  whole  Territory;  every  one  carried  his 
life  in  his  hands;  highway  robbery,  murder,  arson  and  theft 
were  rife  everywhere;  but  ’tis  not  so  to-day;  men  are  safe  in 
their  lives,  their  liberty  and  their  property;  and,  although 
we  may  ascribe  this  result  to  other  causes  than  wholesome 
legislation,  we  may  safely  say  that  those  who  produced  order 
out  of  confusion,  readily  conformed  to  law  heretofore,  and 
now  demand  the  most  stringent  and  effective  laws  at  your 
hands. 

In  April  last,  serious  troubles  were  apprehended  with  the 
Indians  in  the  direction  of  the  Gallatin,  and  Gen.  Meagher, 
then  Acting  Governor,  by  permission  of  the  Government, 
called  for  troops,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  announce  the 
promptness  with  which  men  answered  the  call,  and  moved 
to  the  front,  giving  protection  and  security  to  the  citizens  of 
that  portion  of  the  country.  Upon  my  return  in  June,  I 
found  the  spirit  of  the  Indians,  on  the  Yellowstone,  warlike, 
and  from  all  information  I  could  procure,  the  necessity  had 
not  yet  abated  for  soldiers  to  be  kept  at  the  front;  therefore 
after  placing  the  militia  on  a  military  basis,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  retain  them  in  the  field  longer  than  had  been  at  first 
intended.  This  force  was  kept  at  the  front  until  the  first  of 
October,  when,  by  orders  from  Gen.  Terry,  commanding  this 
Department,  they  were  mustered  out. 
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I  am  pained  to  announce  that  a  large  number  who  had  been 
mustered  into  the  service,  upon  receiving  the  order  to  muster 
out,  disobeyed  the  order,  possessed  themselves  of  the  quarter¬ 
master  and  commissary  stores,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horses  and  mules,  and  deserted.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
prevent  this  disgraceful  act,  but  to  no  avail ;  and  since  their 
desertion,  all  has  been  done  that  could  be  to  arrest  the  men 
and  recover  the  property  belonging  to  the  Government.  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  so  gross  an  outrage  would  not 
have  been  committed  by  so  many  men  but  for  the  unpardon¬ 
able  conduct  of  one  Hughes,  who  was  the  instigator  and 
leader  of  the  movement.  The  efforts  of  Colonel  Howie  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Nelson  could  not  prevent  the  action  of  so 
large  and  well  organized  band.  What  they  did,  was  done 
secretly,  and  unknown  to  the  officers  until  the  time  arrived 
for  the  overt  act.  Had  such  a  purpose  been  certainly  known, 
probably  means  could  have  been  employed  to  stop  it ;  but  it 
came  suddenly,  and  could  not  be  prevented. 

To  the  officers  and  men  who  answered  the  call  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  obeyed  orders,  and  were  mustered  out  properly,  there 
is  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  I  trust,  the  Legislature  will  re¬ 
member  in  appropriate  resolutions,  and  if  possible,  make 
more  definite  and  impressive  by  a  reasonable  appropriation 
for  services  rendered.  In  the  absence  of  instructions  from 
the  Government,  when  these  men  were  mustered  out,  and 
there  being  no  paymaster  here,  I  paid  them  off  with  horses 
and  rations  as  far  as  was  possible  so  that  there  remains  but 
little,  if  any,  due  the  soldiers,  while,  by  the  course  pursued, 
the  debt  of  the  Government  has  been  much  lessened.  I  have 
made  these  allusions  that  your  attention  may  be  particularly 
called  to  this  matter,  and  after  you  have  fully  investigated 
the  subject,  to  memorialize  Congress  to  make  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  liquidate  the  debt.  The  books,  records  and  papers  of 
the  Military  Department  are  at  your  disposal  for  full  and  free 
inspection. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  im- 
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portance  of  a  good  and  efficient  militia  law.  It  was  urged 
upon  the  last  Legislature,  but  from  some  cause  failed  to 
receive  that  notice  so  important  a  subject  demanded.  We 
are  constantly  exposed  to  marauding  and  desperate  bands  of 
Indians,  and  it  may  occur  at  any  time  that  troops  will  be 
needed  to  defend  certain  portions  of  the  country.  There 
must,  then,  be  a  law  for  the  action  of  the  Executive  when  the 
necessity  arises.  The  statute  book  is  void  of  all  instruc¬ 
tion  and  authority  on  this  subject,  and  all  that  is  done,  must 
be  somewhat  arbitrary,  or  not  done  at  all.  The  business  of 
the  last  six  months  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  creating  the 
office  of  Adjutant-General,  Quartermaster-General,  and  Com¬ 
missary-General,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  Governor’s 
staff,  and  appointed  by  him.  I  recommend  that  they  be  paid 
a  reasonable  salary  per  annum. 

The  Government  forwarded  to  Fort  Benton,  this  Spring, 
twenty-five  hundred  muskets  and  accoutrements,  and  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition.  One  thousand  stand  with  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  artillery  were  deposited  in  Helena,  with  a  proper  por¬ 
tion  of  ammunition;  the  other  was  brought  to  this  city. 
There  being  no  place  of  safety  for  these  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  I  published  a  proposal  for  the  building  of  an  arsenal, 
and  the  contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Thompson  for 
two*  thousand  dollars  in  currency,  or  four  thousand  dollars  in 
Territorial  warrants,  to  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  December 
next.  I  trust  that  the  Legislature  will  at  once  make  the  ap¬ 
propriation  to  meet  this  contract  promptly.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  here  that  the  appropriation  be  increased  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  armory  for  the  small 
arms  and  artillery.  They  are  now  in  a  small  cabin,  unsafe, 
and  uncared  for.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  give  authority 
to  the  Adjutant-General  to  appoint  an  Ordnance  Sergeant  to 
take  charge  of  and  keep  in  good  order  these  arms.  He  should 
have  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  month. 
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These  suggestions  of  appropriations  will,  doubtless,  lead 
you  to  inquire  of  the  finances  of  the  Territory. 

The  Auditor’s  report,  which  is  submitted  herewith,  shows 
the  following  facts : 


Number  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  166,340,  valued 
at  $364,518;  822  town  lots,  valued  at  $827,919;  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  merchandise,  $1,102,57 4 ;  money  and  credits,  $546,- 
502;  valuation  of  horses,  $171,217;  mules  and  asses,  $221,- 
488;  oxen,  $549,794;  cows  and  calves,  $255,072;  sheep,  $15,- 
430;  swine,  $48,334;  clocks,  watches,  etc.,  $42.59;  all  other 
property  not  enumerated  $758,698;  making  a  total  of  $96,- 
308,118. 

The  outstanding  indebtedness,  November  10,  1866,  was 
$52,538.25;  issued  to  November  1st,  1867,  $58,248.22;  making 
a  total  of  $110,786.47.  The  amount  of  warrants  cancelled 
November  1st,  1867,  was  $53,231.37 ;  leaving  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Territory  on  that  day  $57,555.10. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  estimate  of  ores,  which 
are  being  developed  and  which  are  of  incalculable  value. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  is  submitted  to  you  for  your  in¬ 
formation. 

Perhaps  no  subject  of  greater  importance  to  the  interest  of 
the  Territory  can  present  itself  to  this  Legislature  than  that 
of  Territorial  finances.  A  sound  financial  policy  will  dic¬ 
tate  that  neither  of  the  extremes  of  too  great,  or  too  little, 
taxation  should  be  fallen  into.  The  former  encourages,  in 
officers,  a  laxity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  from  the 
latter  flow  the  evils  incident  to  a  depleted  treasury,  depreci¬ 
ated  warrants,  an  indebtednes  constantly  increasing,  and 
finally  a  perpetual  interest-drawing  funded  debt.  Wise 
legislators  will  seek  to  so  establish  a  system  of  taxation  that 
the  duties  levied,  if  all,  or  as  nearly  all  as  may  be,  are  col¬ 
lected,  will  meet  current  expenses,  when  confined  to  the 
honest  limits  consistent  with  an  intelligent  and  liberal  public 
policy. 

The  revenue  derived  from  licenses,  granted  to  persons  en- 
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gaged  in  occupations,  for  the  carrying  on  of  which  taxes  are 
imposed  by  existing  laws,  falls  so  far  below  the  anticipations 
of  the  framers  of  those  laws,  that  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of 
this  Legislature  to  institute  inquiry  into  the  reason  thereof, 
and  if  possible,  to  apply  a  remedy. 

From  an  examination  of  the  lists  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Collector,  I  have  compiled  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  showing  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each  of  the 
several  occupations  upon  which  taxes  are  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  this  Territory,  and  which  are  also  taxed  under  the 
United  States  laws,  together  with  the  total  amount  of  reve¬ 
nue  to  be  derived  from  these  various  sources,  provided  all 
were  collected : 


Occupation. 

No.  of 

persons. 

juate  pr 

|  quarter. 

1 

Amount. 

Assayers  . 1 . 

s 

$15  00 
100  OO 

$75 

1,200 

1,260 

45 

Bankers,  etc.,  1st  class  . 

12 

Auctioneers  . 

21 

60  00 

Artists,  Daguerrean  . 

3 

15  00 

Billiard  tables  . 

45 

20  00 

900 

Butchersi  . . . 

68 

5  00 

340 

Brewers  and  manufacturers  of  soda  wTater . 

27 

30  00 

810 

Dealers,  7th  class  . . . 

4 

60  00 

240 

Dealers,  Bth  class  . . 

13 

45  00 

585 

Dealers,  9th  class  . . 

36 

30  00 

1,080 

Dealers,  10th  class  . 

551 

15  00 

8,265 

Taverns  selling  liquor  . . 

29 

50  OO 

1,450 

Taverns  selling  liquors  not  within  S  miles  of  an  incorpor¬ 
ated  eitv  or  town  . 

32 

15  00 

480 

Other  persons  selling  liquors  in  or  near  incorporated 
towns  . 

'  188  | 

50  00 

9,400 

Lawyers  and  professional  men  . 

74 

5  00 

370 

Livery  stable  keepers  . 

46  | 

15  OO 

.  690 

Traveling  peddlers  with  pack  . 

14  1 

15  00 

210 

Traveling  peddlers  with  wagons  . 

18 

30  00 

540 

Houses  of  entertainment  not  classed  as  taverns  . 

i 

1 

|  64 

1  10  00 

|  640 

i 

Total  lioonsps  par  qnartar  . I 

$28,580 

j 

1 

Total  for  on  a  yoar  . [ 

$114,320 

1 

i 

i 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  license  duty  is  imposed  upon  the 
following  occupations  (the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
which  may  not  be  ascertained  from  the  United  States  Col¬ 
lector’s  list,  no  tax  being  imposed  upon  them  by  Unite! 
States  laws, )  to- wit :  Gambling  tables,  hurdy-gurdy  houses, 
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ranchmen  and  boarding  houses.  The  license  duty  upon  these 
occupations,  together  with  the  tax  upon  live  stock  brought  to 
this  Territory,  would  increase  the  total  amount  as  above,  to 
not  less  than  $125,000. 

The  amount  actually  collected  from  persons  engaged  in 
these  various  occupations  falls  so  far  below  this  estimate 
that  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  discrepancy  is 
demanded  in  justice  to  those  of  the  people  of  Montana  who 
promptly  pay  their  taxes  when  due,  and  who  are  doubly  tax¬ 
ed  to  make  up  for  those  from  whom  no  tax  is  collected. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Langford,  the  United  States  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  informs  me  that,  of  all  the  lists  of  assessed  taxes 
delivered  to  him  by  the  United  States  Assessor,  during  the 
departmental  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th,  1867,  he  has  col¬ 
lected  upwards  of  ninety-nine  and  three-fourths  (99J4),  per 
cent,  at  an  expense  amounting  to  less  than  the  commissions 
allowed  by  the  statutes  of  Montana  to  County  Collectors  for 
collecting,  and  that  this  extraordinary  result  has  been  attain¬ 
ed  without  process  of  law,  save  in  ten  or  twelve  cases. 

This  result  exhibits  what  may  be  accomplished  by  prompt¬ 
ness  in  the  discharge  of  official  duty. 

It  is,  doubtless,  well  known  to  you  that  the  United  States 
Collector  is  under  bonds  to  pay  into  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury  every  dollar  of  assessed  taxes,  or  to  present  to  the  Hon. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue,  proof,  by  disinterested 
parties,  that  the  uncollected  taxes  could  not  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  at  the  time  they  became  due.  If  such  satisfactory  proof 
is  not  furnished,  the  money  must  be  paid  over  by  the  Col¬ 
lector. 

I  am  persuaded  that  unless  some  system  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  the  United  States  is  put  into  operation  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  but  little  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  Terri¬ 
torial  Treasury  can  be  expected.  Let  an  Assessor  for  each 
county  be  appointed,  whose  compensation  shall  consist  wholly 
of  commissions  on  collections,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
make  all  assessments  and  deliver  the  lists,  semi-monthly,  to 
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the  Collector,  who  shall  sign  duplicate  receipts  for  the 
amount  of  the  same ;  the  original  of  which  shall  be  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  Territorial  Treasurer,  and  the  duplicate  to  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Auditor. 

The  Collectors  of  the  several  counties  should  then  be  re¬ 
quired  to  enter  into  bonds  to  pay  over  monthly,  as  collected, 
to  the  Territorial  Treasurer,  the  total  amount  of  collections, 
and  complete  and  render  a  final  account  of  each  list  within 
six  ( 6 )  months  after  receipting  for  the  same,  or  furnish  such 
evidence  as  will  satisfy  the  Territorial  Treasurer  and  Auditor 
of  the  uncollectability  of  any  portion  of  any  assessed  list, 
that  may  not  be  collected. 

If  ninety-nine  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  of  the  assessed 
taxes  can  be  collected  under  the  Internal  Revenue  law  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  the  penal  provisions,  save  in  a  dozen  cases, 
a  tax  law  under  which  the  county  collectors  collect  but  thirty 
per  cent,  and  still  do  their  whole  duty,  must  manifestly  be 
defective. 

It  may  be  well  for  me  at  this  point  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  to  provide  a  uniform  currency  for  the  Territory, 
is  a  subject  requiring  legislative  action,  and  in  considering 
this  subject  there  are  more  weighty  reasons  to  guide  legisla¬ 
tive  action  than  simply  a  desire  to  furnish  a  uniform  and  con¬ 
venient  medium  of  money  circulation.  The  history  of  all  gold 
or  precious  metal  producing  countries  is,  that  the  primary 
period  is  one  of  excitement,  created  and  kept  alive  within  it¬ 
self,  and  drawing  to  itself  new  population  and  enterprise  by 
reason  of  this  self-creating  capital  excitement.  But  after  - 
this  period  has  passed,  then  comes  the  period  of  slow  but  per¬ 
manent  development  and  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
During  the  first  period,  any  medium  which  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  local  custom  as  a  circulation  of  money  value,  is  for 
all  purposes  adequate  and  sufficient;  but  when  the  second 
period  comes,  there  is  more  essential  and  positive  demand  for 
an  established  currency  which  emanates  from  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  great  central  head  of  the  country  to  which  the 
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precious  metal  territory  may  belong  and  essentially  is  this 
the  case  with  us. 

Rich  we  are,  to  almost  an  excess,  in  that  species  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  imperatively  demands  extraneous  capital  to  de¬ 
velop  and  make  it  productive.  The  gulch,  or  alluvial  de¬ 
posits,  also  demand  capital  to  make  them  remunerative,  not 
only  to  the  immediate  operator,  but  to  the  country.  Work¬ 
ing  them  by  single  claims  through  individual  enterprise  has 
ceased  to  yield  the  rich  reward  which  the  prospector  is  al¬ 
ways  seeking.  But  quartz,  the  main  source  of  wealth  to  the 
Territory,  requires  a  vast  amount  of  capital  for  machinery 
and  developing  purposes  before  a  yield  at  all  can  be  expected, 
and  the  great  question  in  which  we  are  all  so  largely  and  im¬ 
mediately  interested  is,  where  is  this  capital  to  come  from? 
The  evident  answer  is,  from  the  East.  There  is  to-day  in 
the  East  an  accumulation  of  unemployed  capital  waiting  for 
legitimate  investment  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  this 
Territory,  the  first  gold  and  silver  producing  country  of  the 
world.  But  this  capital  is  not  in  gold,  or  gold  dust,  but  in 
the  United  States  greenback  currency,  and  it  will  seek,  as  the 
needle  does  the  North  Pole,  that  channel  where  it  is  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  being  worth  its  face  for  all  articles  of  merchandise,  for 
freight,  for  labor,  and  all  else  which  enters  into  the  trade  and 
traffic  of  a  country.  Our  inexhaustible  and  rich  mines  will 
soon  be  within  a  few  days’  travel  of  the  great  center  of  green¬ 
back  capital,  and  if  we  would  induce  it  to  come  forward  and 
develop  our  mines,  build  cities  and  villages,  manufacturing 
establishments,  railroads  and  in  everything  which  our  young 
country  requires  its  aid,  we  must,  by  positive  law,  recognize 
it  as  the  true  and  only  currency  of  the  Territory.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  a  single  case,  which  will  illustrate  the  principle  which 
I  wish  to  convey.  A  party  goes  East  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
teresting  capitalists  in  furnishing  machinery,  putting  up 
buildings  and  developing  quartz  property.  They  demand 
the  estimates  for  buildings,  developing  of  property,  wood 
and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  production  of  the  precious 
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metals.  The  estimates  are  given,  but  the  difference  is  not 
calculated  between  the  value  of  greenbacks  and  gold  dust  in 
Montana.  Before  they  invest  their  money,  however,  the 
difference  is  suggested,  and  they  find  that  upon  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  amount  required  before  the  mine  is 
made  productive,  there  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  difference  against  the  capitalists.  This  causes  them 
to  refuse  investment;  for  one  of  the  main  causes  of  profit 
calculated  upon  by  capitalists  on  their  investments  in  gold 
or  silver  mining  operations,  is  the  percentage  in  their  favor 
of  difference  in  the  value  of  the  metal  produced  and  the  cur¬ 
rency  capital  invested  by  them.  That  we  should  use  every 
means  as  individual  citizens,  and  in  our  collective  capacity 
by  legislation,  to  offer  inducements  to  capitalists  to  invest 
among  us  and  to  protect  them  in  their  rights,  is  undisputed. 

Let  us,  therefore,  by  legislative  enactment,  come  into  com¬ 
munication  with  them  direct  by  recognizing  the  greenback 
currency  as  the  only  currency  of  this  Territory  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade,  traffic,  paying  of  judgments,  satisfying  execu¬ 
tions,  and  in  every  manner  transacting  the  business  of  this 
Territory. 

Another  reason  why  this  should  be  done  is  one  of  a  purely 
local  nature.  The  gold  produced  from  gulches,  and  by  re¬ 
tort  from  quartz,  differs  greatly  in  value,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  ( unless  to  those  engaged  in  banking  or  some  busi¬ 
ness  of  that  nature)  to  ascertain  the  value  of  that  which  they 
are  receiving  at  a  fixed  standard  so  that  at  last  when  it  is 
withdrawn  from  “trade  circulation”  and  reduced  to  its  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  the  last  party  holding  must  lose.  And  fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  the  great  inconvenience  in  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  strong  reason  in  favor  of  the  greenback  currency. 
Notes  are  given  payable  in  so  many  ounces  of  gold  dust,  not 
paid  at  maturity.  Dust  is  bought  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  reduce  it  to  currency  in  order  to  enter  up  judgment.  This 
and  many  other  inconveniences  will  suggest  themselves  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  every  day  pursuits  of  life. 
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Your  attention  is  directed  particularly  to  the  subject  of 
common  schools.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  discuss 
this  matter.  Education  should  be  provided  for  every  child 
of  whatever  condition  ]  and  it  is  confidently  believed  you  will 
pass  such  laws  as  'will  open  the  way  to  all  to  improve  the 
mind  and  thereby  become  reputable  citizens  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  assist  in  the  great  work  before  us  of  forming  govern¬ 
ment  and  improving  society. 

The  superintendent’s  report  is  submitted  to  your  considera¬ 
tion,  which  shows  much  neglect  throughout  the  Territory  on 
the  part  of  the  county  superintendents.  You  would  do  well 
to  amend  the  law,  or  pass  such  as  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Superintendent,  by  which  men  who  choose  to  accept  these 
offices  will  be  forced  to  do  their  duty,  and  the  interests  of  that 
department  put  on  a  firmer  and  more  prosperous  basis. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  I  recommended  the 
passage  of  a  code  of  practice  for  the  Territory.  All  the 
lawyers  and  those  who  were  interested  endorsed  the  Califor¬ 
nia  code.  Its  adaptability  to  this  country  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  do  sincerely  hope  you  will  adopt  it  at  this  session. 
I  refer  you  to  the  remarks  I  made  one  year  ago  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  upon  this  subject. 

The  lawrs  of  the  Bannack  Legislature  are  imperfect,  and 
the  compilation  still  worse.  You  are  looked  to  to  make  the 
necessary  corrections. 

In  regard  to  the  funding  law,  passed  last  November,  I  was 
directed  to  have  the  bonds  printed.  This  I  did  at  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  before  the  laws  were  annulled.  The  Terri¬ 
tory  is  in  debt  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  for  that  work, 
less  four  hundred  dollars  advanced  by  the  Treasurer.  This 
law  can  be  made  operative  by  re-enactment,  which  I  have  no 
question  you  will  do.  Upon  this  subject  I  may,  in  a  short 
time,  send  a  special  message  to  your  honorable  body.  I 
deem  it  sufficient  at  this  time  merely  to  suggest  measures 
which  will  be  subjects  of  legislation. 

The  government  also  has  appropriated,  out  of  the  Internal 
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Revenue,  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  forthreeyears  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  penitentiary.  It  is  altogether  im¬ 
portant  that  you  should  take  immediate  action  on  this  subject 
to  have  a  portion  of  the  building  put  up,  to  save  expense  to 
the  counties,  the  Territory  and  the  government,  and  secure 
punishment  to  the  criminals. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  by  an  act  which  is  herewith 
submitted,  annulled  the  laws  of  the  Territory  passed  at  the 
sessions  of  March  and  November,  1866,  and  February,  1867. 
Without  discussing  the  causes  which  led  to  this  interruption 
of  the  laws  passed  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  only  remark¬ 
ing  that  I  am  sure  it  was  the  result  of  political  feeling  alone, 
I  hope  the  Legislature  will,  without  hesitancy,  proceed  to  re¬ 
enact  all  the  laws  heretofore  passed  not  prohibited  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  March  2d,  1867. 

Congress,  at  the  session  of  1866-67,  created  the  office  of 
Surveyor-General,  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office. 
These  officers  are  in  the  Territory  and  I  submit  to  you  the 
report  of  the  Surveyor-General.  You  will  perceive  by  his 
report,  that  some  difficulty  exists  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
counties,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  legislation  on  the 
subject,  in  order  that  citizens  may  know  in  what  county  they 
live  and  where  their  taxes  must  be  paid.  I  apprehend  that 
there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  establishing  natural 
boundaries,  and  such  as  will  differ  but  little  from  those  cre¬ 
ated  by  an  act  of  the  Bannack  Legislature  of  February  6th, 
1865.  How  this  work  is  to  be  done,  I  submit  to  you.  Yet 
an  appropriation  will  be  needed  to  effect  it,  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  made. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  message  without  reminding  you 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  this  country,  in  its  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources. 

Last  spring  Professor  Swallow,  a  geologist  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion  and  science,  reached  here;  and  after  traveling  over  the 
entire  country,  upon  my  request,  sent  me  a  report  which  is 
appended  hereto. 
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I  also  called  on  Professor  Eaton,  a  gentleman  well  known 
by  the  people  of  Montana  for  his  intelligence  and  science,  and 
known  also  throughout  the  United  States,  who  favored  me 
with  his  views  of  the  resources  and  character  of  the  Territory. 

Pi  ofessor  Steitz,  who  has  resided  here  for  several  vears, 
and  paid  great  attention  to  the  ores  and  soil,  was  not  able! 
having  just  returned  from  the  States,  to  give  me  a  full  re¬ 
port;  but  I  publish,  together  with  the  reports  of  Professors 
Swallow  and  Eaton,  his  letter,  which  shows  great  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  Territory. 

These  reports  so  fully  set  forth  all  thus  far  discovered  and 
what  there  is  in  sight,  and  what  can  be  brought  out,  that  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  to  ask  you  to 
examine  them  and  act  as  your  judgment  may  direct. 

Knowing  that  I  have  imperfectly  presented  to  you  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Territory,  and  such  views  as  have  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  you,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  you  will  do  your 
duty  well  and  to  that  end  I  promise  my  hearty  and  faithful 
co-operation. 

GREEN  CLAY  SMITH, 
Governor  of  Montana  Territory. 

Virginia  City,  November  5,  1867. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Montana  Territory. 

Office  of  the  Territorial  Auditor, 

Virginia  City,  November  1st,  1867. 
To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Green  Clay  Smith: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  section  four  of  “An  act  defining 
the  duties  of  Territorial  Auditor  and  Treasurer,”  approved 
Feb.  8th,  1865, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  my  report  for  the  year  ending  October  81,  1867. 

Full  reports  have  not  been  received  from  the  counties  of 
Deer  Lodge  and  Beaverhead.  Missoula  county  has  not  fur¬ 
nished  the  annual  assessment  list. 

The  late  county  of  Meagher  being  disorganized  by  the  an¬ 
nulment  of  the  laws,  no  assessment  was  made  in  that  county. 

The  following  table  embraces  a  full  statement  of  the  tax¬ 
able  property  of  the  Territory;  also  the  amount  of  license, 
property  and  poll  tax  collected  in  each  county,  and  the 
amount  of  property  and  poll  tax  due  from  each  county. 


Table  Showing  the  Assessment  for  1867,  and  the  Collections  of  License,  Property  and  Poll  Tax  in  the  different  Counties 

of  [Montana  Territory,  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  1st,  1867. 
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SHOWING  TO  WHOM  WARRANTS  WERE  ISSUED  AND  UNDER  WHAT  L ArVv .. 


Members  and  attaches  of  the  3d  Legislative  Assembly,  act  approved 

Dec.  15,  1867  . . .  $16,010  00' 

Chief  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  act  approved  Jan. 

24th,  1865  . . . . .  11,875.00 

Green  Clay  Smith,  Governor,  act  approved  Jan.  24th,  1865  .  3,750  00 

Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  Acting  Governor,  writ  of  mandamus  .  3,687  52 

Samuel  Word,  J.  H.  Shober  and  Lewis  McMurtry,  act  approved  Jan.  10th, 

1865  . .  .  7,438  3D 

A.  J.  Snyder,  keeping  ten  prisoners,  writ  of  mandamus  .  4,789  25- 

G.  W.  Hynson,  pursuing  fugitives,  act  approved  Feb.  8th,  1865 .  1,342  00 

John  P.  Bruce,  printing  for  Auditor’s  office  .  3,392  00 

Montana  Radiator,  joint  resolution  No.  3 .  40  00 

C.  L.  Craig  and  E.  S.  Calhoun,  joint  resolution  No.  2  . . 254  00- 

J.  H.  Ming,  J.  S.  Rockfellow,  A.-  Leach  and  Wm.  M.  Stafford,  joint 

resolution  No.  5  . 160  00 

J.  S.  Rockfellow,  Territorial  Treasurer  . 350  00 

A.  H.  Barret,  Superintendent  Pulic  Instruction  .  250  00 

A.  M.  S.  Carpenter,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  .  125  00 

J.  C.  Gilman,  Collector  of  Jefferson  County  .  62  50 

J.  H.  Ming,  salary  as  Territorial  Auditor .  175  00 

Carlyle  &  Co.,  shelving  for  Librarian  (ex-officio)  .  165  69 

Little  &  O’Donnell,  repairing  desk  for  Auditor  .  9  50 

Rent  of  Auditor’s  Office  . 600  90- 

Stationery,  fuel  and  lights,  Auditor’s  office  .  '  456  00 

Rent  of  Office,  Territorial  Treasurer  .  150  00 

Stationery,  fuel  and  lights,  Territorial  Treasurer  .  50  00> 

J.  M.  Castner,  act  approved  December  16th,  1867  .  230  00 

Auditor’s  fees  on  $58,284.22—100  warrants  issued  at  5  per  cent  .  2,886  37 


Total  .  $58,248  22. 


THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENT  SHOWS  THE  AMOUNT  OF  LICENSE,  PROP¬ 
ERTY  AND  POLL  TAX  COLLECTED  IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES,  AND 
THE  AMOUNT  PAID  TO  EACH  COUNTY  COLLECTOR. 


Name  of  County 

Collections 

Paid  Co. 
Collectors 

TVTnifh'snn  . 

1 

$1,448  80) 
468  80 
416  12 
324  61 
1,641  18 

Madison  . 

$23,809  40 
2,429  65 
1,433  77 
21,372  04 
6,989  47 

Gallatin  . 

Jefferson  . 

Edgerton  . 

Deer  Lodge  . . 

Beaverhead  . 

107  56 
309  18 
384  06 
427  91 1 
435  50| 

Beaverhead  . 

2,260  92 
1,651  43 
2,469  49 
2,167  79 

Choteau  . 

Meagher  . 

Missoula  . 

Total  . 

$64,573  96 

1 

$5,963  72 

Total 


Name  of  Collector 


. . | A.  Leech 

$1,970  60|A.  S.  Potter. 

. IP.  W.  McAdow 

. C.  G.  Halbeck. 

. |P.  H.  Rea. 

. |Robert  Wiles. 

. |  A.  Bassette. 

416  74|  J.  B.  Patton. 

. | A.  M.  S.  Carpenter 

. | William  Parberry. 

. I  David  Pattee. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Total  amount  of  expenditures  .  $58,248  22 

Total  amount  of  receipts .  56,326  63 

Delinquent  poll  tax  .  4*800  oo 

Delinquent  property  tax  .  5*814  35 


OUTSTANDING  INDEBTEDNESS. 

Outstanding  Nov.  10th,  1866  .  $52,538  25 

Issued  to  Nov.  1st,  1867  . 58*248  23 

Total  . $110,986  48 

Amount  warrants  cancelled  Nov.  1,  1867 .  53,231  37 

Total  indebtedness . $57,555  10 


I  would  suggest  that  the  following  laws  enacted  by  the 
second  and  third  (so-called)  Legislative  Assemblies  be  re- 
enacted,  to- wit  : 

An  act  defining  the  duties  of  county  treasurers  and  the 
payment  of  county  warrants.  Approved  March  14,  1866. 

An  act  to  provide  revenue,  and  collecting  the  same,  for  Ter¬ 
ritorial  and  county  purposes.  Approved  December  14th, 
1866. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  license  law  be  so  amended 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning;  also  that  license 
be  reduced  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent ;  also,  that  to  provide 
for  the  funding  of  the  debt  of  Montana  Territory,  approved 
December  14th,  1866,  as  amended  by  the  extra  session  of  Feb. 
5th,  1867. 

Eespectfully, 

JOHN  H.  MING,  Auditor. 

Per  A.  H.  Barrett,  Ass’t  Auditor. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  Montana  Territory. 

Territorial  Treasurer’s  Office, 

Virginia  City,  M.  T.,  November  1st,  1867. 
To  His  Excellency,  Green  Clay  Smith,  Governor  of  Montana 
Territory : 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  transactions  of  this  office  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  November  2,  1867: 

The  receipts  were  as  follows,  viz : 
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Amount  received  from  Madison  County  Treasurer 
Amount  received  from  Edgerton  County  Treasurer 
Amount  received  from  Deer  Lodge  County  Treasurer 
Amount  received  from  Gallatin  County  Treasurer 

Amount  received  from  Beaverhead  County  Treasurer  . 

Amount  received  from  Missoula  County  Treasurer 
Amount  received  from  Meagher  County  Treasurer 
Amount  received  from  Jefferson  County  Treasurer 
Amount  received  from  Choteau  County  Treasurer 
Amount  on  hand  November  10th,  1866 . 

Total  . 

The  disbursements  were  as  fellows,  viz : 

To  amount  Territorial  warrants  paid  and  cancelled  as  per  Terri¬ 
torial  Auditor’s  receipts  . . . 

Jan.  4th,  three  month’s  salary  paid  Treasurer  to  December  27th,  1867.... 

Jan.  4th,  three  month’s  salary  paid  Auditor  to  December  27th,  1867 . 

Jan.  4th,  three  month’s  rent  paid  for  office  to  December  27th,  1867 . 

Jan.  4th,  2*4  per  cent  on  $3,428.40  disbursed . 

Jan.  5th,  amount  paid  Governor  Smith  as  per  apportionment 
Feb.  19th,  three  month’s  salary  paid  Auditor  to  May  27th,  1867 

Feb.  19th,  three  month’s  salary  paid  Treasurer  to  May  27th,  1867 . 

Feb.  19th,  three  month’s  rent  paid  for  office  to  May  27th,  1867 . 

Feb.  19th,  5  per  cent  on  $10,000  disbursed . 

Feb.  19th,  2%  per  cent  on  $3,870.18  disbursed  . 

Feb.  19th,  cash  paid  as  per  appropriation  for  transportation  on  Bannack 

'Statutes  . . . . 

Amount  forwarded  . 

May  2nd,  three  month’s  salary  paid  Treasurer  to  June  27th,  1867 . 

May  2nd,  three  month’s  rent  paid  for  office  to  June  27th,  1867 . 

May  2nd,  2 %  per  cent  on  $8,291.00  disbursed . ’’ 

Amount  warrants  cancelled  on  hand  this  date  . 

Balance  in  hand  of  Treasurer,  this  date . 

Total . 


$21,145  27 
19,740  86 
6,989  98 
1,629  00 
1,836  54 
1,384  35 
1,241  56 
1,099  07 
1,270  00 
283  87 

$56,620  50 


$53,231  37 
175  00 
175 
150 
85 
400 
175 
175 
150 
500 
96 

500 
55,813 
175 
150 
207  27 


274  40 
$56,620  50 


INDEBT  EDNESS. 

Outstanding  warrants,  Nov.  10th,  1867 . 

Amount  warrants  issued  from  Nov.  10th,  1866  to  Nov.  1st,  1867..... . 

Total . 

Amount  warrants  paid  and  cancelled  from  November  10th,  1866,  to  Nov. 
ember  2d,  1867  . 


$52,538  25 
58,248  22 

$110,786  47 
53,231  37 


Total  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  this  2d  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1867  . 


.57,555  10 


JNO.  S.  ROC  KFEILLOW, 

Territorial  Treasurer. 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  November,  1867. 

Territory  of  Montana,  Dep’t  of  Public  Instruction, 

Office  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

Virginia  City,  20th  October,  1867. 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  Green  Clay  Smith : 

In  compliance  with  your  request  and  the  intent  of  the  law 
creating  the  office,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
Territory  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  statistics. 

REPORT. 

I  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Superintendent,  A.  H.  Barrett,  Esq.,  by  the 
late  General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  then  acting  Governor, 
on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1867.  I  found  no  reports  from 
County  Superintendents  in  the  office  at  that  time,  nor  have  I 
since  received  any,  save  a  very  commendably  full  one  from 
Superintendent  Wilkinson,  of  Edgerton  county,  in  response 
to  my  request  issued  on  the  28th  of  September  last,  to  the 
County  Superintendents,  for  the  statistics  in  their  possession. 
I  was  aware  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  now  in  force  in 
the  Territory,  their  annual  reports  would  not  be  due  until 
about  the  1st  of  December  next,  too  late  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  in  November;  hence  my  request,  to  which  I 
am  pained  to  learn  one  of  those  officers  has  taken  serious 
offense.  I  have  no  official  information  from  him,  but  have 
noticed  a  communication  in  one  of  the  public  prints  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  city,  signed  by  him,  criticizing  my  action  in  the 
premises  and  generously  informing  me  of  what,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  were  some  of  my  official  duties.  Unfortunately  for  the 
soundness  of  his  theory,  the  law  gave  me  no  such  authority  as 
he  would  have  me  assume  to  exercise. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Farley,  Clerk  of  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1,  Madison  county,  I  am  able  to  give  you  some  sta¬ 
tistics  concerning  the  schools  in  this  city,  which  you  will  find 
embodied  in  a  tabular  form  accompanying  this  report. 
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In  Beaverhead  county,  I  learn  indirectly,  no  public  schools 
have  been  open  during  the  year. 

No  schools  have  ever  been  organized  in  Choteau  county. 

In  Bdgerton  county  there  are  three  school  districts  organ¬ 
ized,  in  which  schools  have  been  taught  some  portion  of  the 
year. 

Eight  school  districts  have  been  organized  in  Madison 
county;  but  aside  from  District  No.  1,  of  this  city,  I  am  unin¬ 
formed  of  the  fact  of  any  school  having  been  taught  in  either, 
though  I  think  it  fair  to  assume  that  there  may  have  been  in 
each. 

From  no  other  county  of  the  Territory,  have  I,  directly  or 
indirectly,  obtained  any  facts  to  embody  in  this  report. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  School  Law,  as  at  present  in  force,  is  very 
deficient  in  many  particulars ;  and  some  legislation  will  be  re¬ 
quired  at  the  hands  of  the  recently  elected  Legislature,  to 
adapt  it  even  to  the  present  wants  of  the  Territory. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  subject  since  my  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  office  of  Superintendent;  and  with  the  aid  of 
many  years’  experience,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  school  officer, 
I  have  attempted  to  embody  my  views  of  what  the  best  inter- 
ests  of  the  Territory  demand  in  this  particular,  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  which  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith, 
and,  should  it  meet  your  Excellency’s  approval,  shall  hope  to 
have  it  recommended  by  you  to  the  honorable  body,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Montana.  This  bill  contemplates,  should  it  be¬ 
come  a  law,  the  establishing  a  complete  system  of  public 
schools,  and  will  be  ample  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  future 
state  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  all  believe  and  know  that  there  is  hidden  in  the  rock- 
ribbed  hills  of  our  Territory  such  countless  treasures  as  shall 
draw  thousands  upon  thousands  of  settlers  within  our 
borders,  to  build  up  our  future  State;  and  it  all  depends 
in  a  very  great  measure  on  the  legislation  of  the  present,  what 
the  preponderating  class  of  those  accessions  to  our  members 
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shall  be.  Let  it  be  known  that  we  have  now  in  our  infancy, 
provided  amply  for  the  education  of  the  young  in  our  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  hundreds  of  families  will  annually  swell  the  list 
of  those  who  come  to  Montana  for  a  permanent  home;  and 
very  many  of  those  men  who  are  now  among  us  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  sojourn,  only  to  acquire  a  fortune  from  our  golden  moun¬ 
tains,  will  bring  hither  their  wives  and  little  ones,  now  re¬ 
maining  at  home  under  the  old  roof-tree,  and  will  people  our 
beautiful  valleys  and  build  up  our  towns  and  villages. 

What  every  lover  of  Montana  wants  to-day  is,  that  a  class 
of  emigrants  who  desire  above  all  things  that  their  children 
shall  be  educated  may  be  induced  to  settle  among  us.  Those 
men  who  never  inquire,  “Can  my  children  have  there  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  good  schools  ?”  when  determining  where  they 
shall  find  a  home,  are  not  the  men  who  build  up  great  States. 
It  is  the  part  of  wise  men,  looking  only  to  personal  interests 
even,  that  we  now  take  such  action  as  shall  insure  a  rapid 
and  healthy  growth  for  our  Territory ;  and  no  one  thing,  not 
even  a  positive  assurance  that  our  mountains  were  solid  gold, 
can  so  effectually  secure  this  much  to  be  desired  end  as  the 
establishing  a  thorough,  far  reaching  and  complete  system  of 
free  schools. 

Trusting  that  these  views,  and  the  action  contemplated  as 
the  result  of  entertaining  them,  may  meet  with  your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  approval,  and  also  that  of  the  Legislature, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  M.  S.  CARPENTER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Montana  Territory. 
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Report  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Montana 

Surveyor  General’s  Office, 

Helena,  Montana,  October  5,  1867. 
His  Excellency,  Green  Clay  Smith,  Governor  of  Montana, 
Virginia  City,  M.  T. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.,  asking  for  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  this  office,  up  to  October  25th,  I 
have  the  honor  to  say :  That  the  base  and  meridian  lines  for 
the  public  surveys  have  been  run  for  the  distance  of  166  miles. 

Taking  the  “Initial  Point”  on  a  limestone  hill,  about  800 
feet  high,  near  the  mouth  of  Willow  Creek,  between  that 
stream  and  the  Jefferson,  and  about  12  miles  from  the  Three 
Forks,  the  base  line  has  been  run  east,  to  the  foot  hills  of  the 
mountains,  through  the  Gallatin  Valley,  a  distance  of  30 
miles. 

West,  this  line  has  been  surveyed  to  the  foot  of  Table  Moun¬ 
tain,  34  miles,  and  from  there  can  be  easily  run  across  the 
main  range — as  it  will  strike  it  in  a  feasible  place — in  the 
Deer  Lodge  Valley,  and  will  connect  that  with  the  principal 
lines.  It  will  also  extend  to  the  Bitter-root  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  lands  in  that  region. 

The  principal  meridian  has  been  run  south  42  miles, 
through  a  valuable  quartz  district,  near  Sterling,  and  enters 
the  Madison  valley,  at  the  head  of  the  canyon,  23  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  “Initial  Point,”  thence  up  this  valley  19  miles, 
and  can  be  easily  extended  to  the  Territorial  line. 

North,  the  meridian  line  accommodates  the  Missouri  and 
its  tributaries,  facilitating  the  connection  of  the  surveys  of 
the  farming  lands  and  mineral  claims  in  the  vicinity  of  Hel¬ 
ena,  with  the  principal  lines.  This  has  been  completed  north, 
10  townships,  or  60  miles  from  the  “Initial  Point,”  making 
102  miles  of  meridian  and  64  miles  of  base  line  now  finished. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  first  range  of  townships  east 
of  the  Meridian  and  north  of  the  base  line,  to  be  surveyed; 
also  several  townships  on  the  west  of  said  line  and  north  of 
the  second  correction  line,  some  of  which  are  to  be  subdivided, 
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which  will  secure  the  survey  of  the  Prickly  Pear  Valley  and 
the  mining  claims  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena, 

Now  that  the  principal  lines  have  been  run  for  convenient 
distances  the  more  important  agricultural  and  mining  locali¬ 
ties  of  Montana  can,  with  the  necessary  appropriations  from 
Congress,  be  very  readily  surveyed. 

My  annual  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  giving  the  progress  of  the  surveys  and  the  result  of  my 
observations  and  inquiries  as  to  the  portions  of  Montana  de¬ 
manding  the  earliest  attention,  has  just  been  completed,  to- . 
gether  with  what  details  I  could  gather  as  to  the  resources, 
both  agricultural  and  mineral. 

In  my  report  I  have  asked  for  $100,000  as  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  that  the  import¬ 
ant  agricultural  lands  adjacent  to  the  mineral  lands  may  be 
subdivided ;  also  have  asked  that  the  timbered  lands  be  sur¬ 
veyed.  They  would  thus  pass  into  the  hands  of  private  par¬ 
ties  and  insure  protection.  Timber  is  none  too  plentiful  at 
present,  and  the  vital  interests  of  mining  depending  upon  it, 
stringent  measures  should  be  taken  to  ward  against  its  de¬ 
struction  by  mischievous  and  malicious  persons. 

Col.  W.  W.  DeLacy,  the  draughtsman  in  this  office,  has 
prepared  a  new  map,  to  accompany  my  report,  which  is  made 
from  the  latest  and  fullest  information  he  could  obtain.  It 
is  more  complete  than  any  he  has  heretofore  prepared  and  is 
handsomely  executed. 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  different  counties.  Many  of  their  limits  are 
marked  only  by  imaginary  lines — latitude  and  longitude — 
and  no  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  had  where  these  exact 
places  would  be.  It  has  been  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
law  and  the  map  could  be  made  to  conform.  Such  were  the 
mistakes  made  in  their  location  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
law  would  place  Virginia  City  in  Beaverhead  County  and  Sil¬ 
ver  City  in  Deer  Lodge,  while  Helena  would  be  situated  in 
Jefferson. 
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Permit  me  to  suggest  natural  boundaries  for  the  limits  of 
counties  as  a  subject  to  lay  before  the  General  Assembly.  By 
such  divisions,  every  one  can  readily  tell  where  the  lines  will 
run,  and  in  my  opinion  will  in  more  ways  than  one  increase 
the  interests  of  Montana. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  vour  obedient  servant. 

S.  MEREDITH, 
Surveyor-General,  Montana. 


Report  of  Professor  A.  K.  Eaton. 

To  His  Excellency,  Green  Clay  Smith  : 

Dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  request  for  my  views  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  as  regards  its  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  and  re¬ 
sources,  and  its  general  adaptation  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  population,  I  would  reply  briefly  as  follows : 

In  a  Territory  so  far  removed  from  the  great  grain  produc¬ 
ing  States,  the  most  vital  question  bearing  upon  our  future 
welfare  is  that  as  to  our  ability  to  become  self-sustaining  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  our  suc¬ 
cess  thus  far  is  not  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  our  ability  to 
raise  all  the  cereals,  root  crops,  etc.,  requisite  to  support  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants,  a  consideration  of  the  geological 
and  topographical  formation  of  the  country  and  its  climatic 
characteristics,  would  of  itself  demonstrate  that  the  soil 
cannot  fail  to  furnish  all  that  is  essential  to  the  subsistance 
of  an  unlimited  population. 

Our  valleys  are  very  broad  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen 
miles  in  width,  and  made  up  of  rich  bottom  lands,  and  level  or 
gently  undulating  plateaus.  The  mountain  ranges  on  either 
side  generally  differ  in  their  geological  character.  On  one 
side,  granite  and  its  allied  primitive  rocks,  by  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  which  the  valleys  have  been  supplied  with  alumina 
and  the  alkaline  silicates  so  necessary  to  an  inexhaustible 
soil.  On  the  other,  ranges  of  secondary  limestone,  sand- 
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stone,  etc.,  that  have  furnished  the  additional  constituents 
of  a  soil  of  unequalled  richness.  The  want  of  rains  to  irri¬ 
gate  the  lands  is  the  only  apparent  difficulty,  and  natuTe  has 
provided  for  this  in  the  conformation  of  the  country.  Lying, 
as  these  plateaus  do,  nearly  level,  the  mountain  streams, 
which  are  frequent  and  never  failing,  are  readily  turned  from 
their  courses  and  made  to  wind  along  the  base  of  the  foot¬ 
hills,  upon  the  outer  limits  of  the  table-lands,  and  thence  dis¬ 
tributed  over  almost  every  foot  of  arable  land.  This  mode 
of  irrigation  has  its  decided  advantages  over  that  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  rain  storms  of  regions  nearer  the  coast,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  farmer.  In  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York, 
we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  available  whenever  the  growth  of  the  country  may 
demand  its  cultivation. 

No  disquisition,  however,  is  necessary  upon  the  character 
of  the  soil  or  its  origin.  Facts  demonstrate  beyond  question 
the  self-sustaining  character  of  the  Territory  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  point  of  view.  Flour  to-day  is  almost  as  cheap  as  in 
the  great  grain  producing  regions  of  the  east,  and  this  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  cultivation  of  limited  patches,  here 
and  there,  of  these  broad  lands.  Our  table-lands,  and  the 
slopes  of  our  foot-hills,  without  irrigation,  furnish  the  most 
abundant  pasturage;  the  species  of  grass  flourishing  spon¬ 
taneously  being  of  the  most  nutritious  character,  and  in  some 
respects  superior  to  the  cultivated  grasses  of  the  east. 

The  peculiarities  of  our  climate  demand,  a  passing  remark. 
The  great  wind  currents  that  start  from  the  distant  sea-coast 
regions  laden  with  moisture,  deposits  it  in  beneficent  showers 
on  their  way,  and  reach  our  inland  mountain  regions  with 
scarcely  a  drop  to  moisten  our  thirsty  soil ;  still  this  depriva¬ 
tion  proves  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  gives  us  an  atmos¬ 
phere  comparatively  free  from  moisture,  and  makes  our  severe 
winters  more  endurable  than  even  those  of  lower  latitudes. 
Our  low  lands  are  often  almost  free  from  snow  during  the 
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whole  season,  cattle  graze  and  grow  fat  on  the  grasses  of  our 
valleys  during  our  long  winters. 

The  climate  is  indeed  the  most  pleasant  and  salubrious  of 
any  that  I  have  personally  ever  known ;  and  this  in  a  country 
where  the  altitude  of  the  valley  is  about  one  mile  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  lying  between  45  and  49  degrees  N.  lati¬ 
tude.  * 

Of  the  common  minerals  of  value  in  the  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  there  seems  to  be  every  indication  of  abundance,  al¬ 
though  little  has  been  done  towards  the  development  of  them. 
Fire-clay,  gypsum  and  coal  are  indicated  strongly  in  the  ter¬ 
tiary  deposits  that  underlie  the  table-lands  of  the  valleys  and 
elsewhere;  but  they  lie  most  undisturbed  and  undiscovered, 
except  where  some  wandering  prospector  has  accidentally 
come  upon  their  out-crop.  The  pursuit  of  the  precious  metals 
has  made  the  people  oblivious  to  all  minor  considerations; 
but  if  we  consider  for  a  moment,  the  immense  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  the  Territory  by  the  opening  of  reliable  coal 
beds,  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  greatest  effort.  Fuel 
for  our  furnaces  and  manufactures,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
ordinary  needs,  will  soon  become  scarce  and  dear.  I  believe 
that  a  small  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose,  would 
insure  the  discovery  and  development  of  coal  deposits  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Discoveries  of  new  minerals  and  ores  are  occurring  fre- 
quently  in  the  Territory.  Cinnabar,  which  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance  in  a  gold  and  silver  producing  region,  has  been 
found,  though  not  in  place.  Specimens  of  water-worn  frag¬ 
ments  of  this  mineral,  found  in  the  gulch  workings  of  an  al¬ 
most  unoccupied  district  of  the  Territory,  were  recently 
brought  to  me  which  proved  to  be  of  the  first  quality.  This 
is  especially  gratifying  since  deposits  of  ores  resembling  cin¬ 
nabar  have  frequently  been  found  and  much  useless  labor  ex¬ 
pended  in  their  development.  I  have  recently,  and  for  the 
first  time,  examined  true  tin  ore,  found  within  our  Territorial 
limits.  This  also  was  from  gulch  working. 
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Lead  ores  occur  in  profusion,  both  as  galenas  and  as  cor- 
bonate  of  lead,  in  nearly  all  districts  of  the  Territory.  These 
will  not  be  worked  at  present,  except  when  accompanied  by 
silver.  All  the  galenas  are  so  accompanied,  and  generally  in 
paying  quantities  of  the  latter  metal. 

Copper  lodes  are  abundant,  showing  at  the  surface,  ores 
ranging  from  15  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper.  These 
when  located  near  the  Missouri  river  may  be  immediately 
made  profitable.  Copper  ores  in  the  eastern  market,  prob¬ 
ably  command  to-day  about  five  dollars  for  every  per  cent, 
of  copper  contained ;  15  per  cent,  ore  would  be  worth  $75  per 
ton,  and  60  per  cent,  ore  $300.  Thus  long  before  we  shall  be 
extensively  engaged  in  smelting  these  ores,  our  copper  lodes 
may  prove  largely  remunerative. 

The  silver  lodes  of  the  Territory,  which  at  present  attract 
much  attention,  are  in  part  silver  bearing  galenas.  These 
range  by  practical  working  from  $20  to  $300  per  ton.  The 
present  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  precludes  the  working  of  the 
poorer  of  these  ores,  but  eventually  all  will  be  worked  profit¬ 
ably.  The  cost  of  smelting  this  class  of  ores  cannot  at  present 
be  put  lower  than  $35  per  ton,  and  in  some  localities  would 
exceed  this  estimate,  still  there  is  an  abundance  of  argentifer¬ 
ous  galena  that  can  be  worked  with  great  profit  at  the  present 
prices  of  material  and  labor.  Another  class  of  silver  lodes 
is  found  in  the  country  which  carry  no  lead  or  other  base 
metal  to  interfere  with  the  successful  working  of  the  ores  by 
amalgamation.  It  is  from  this  class  of  ores  probably  that 
the  first  remunerative  result  will  be  obtained,  owing  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  machinery  required.  Mills  are  now  being 
erected  for  working  ores  of  this  character.  The  great  abund¬ 
ance  of  veins  of  this  nature  of  the  most  promising  appearance 
justifies  the  expectation  that  a  short  time  will  show  large  re¬ 
turns  of  bullion  from  this  source. 

The  placer  mines  of  the  Territory  which  have  thus  far  been 
successfully  worked  are  those  only  which  from  their  favor¬ 
able  location  with  reference  to  water,  etc.,  could  be  easily 
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worked  without  the  previous  expenditure  of  capital  by  single 
workmen  or  by  small  parties.  Gulches  already  worked  out 
by  this  wasteful  method  will  be  re-worked  perhaps  as  re¬ 
muneratively  as  at  first  by  the  aid  of  capital.  Ditches  for 
the  further  supply  of  water,  bed-rock  flumes  and  hydraulic 
apparatus  are  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  gulch  deposits,  and  when  capital  flows  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  many  thousand  acres  can  be  worked  most  profitably, 
which  to-day,  individual  effort  cannot  touch  successfully. 

1  hat  which  has  proven  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  successful  mining  in  the  Territory  has  been  the  profusion 
of  gold  bearing  veins  showing  temptingly  at  the  surface.  Na¬ 
ture  is  never  so  lavish  as  she  in  this  case  appears,  and  in  the 
light  of  general  mining  experience,  we  have  no  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  true,  strong  and  uni¬ 
formly  rich  veins  from  this  great  surface  display.  Thus  it  is 
that  several  failures  may  precede  one  great  success  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mines.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  making  the  country  a  careful  study,  of  the  boundless 
wealth  that  is  hidden  in  its  bosom.  Indefatigable  energy, 
and  untiring  perseverance  will  alone  reveal  its  full  magni¬ 
tude. 

A  large  number  of  mills  for  the  working  of  gold  ores,  have 
been  erected  in  the  Territory,  and  few  of  them  with  more  than 
partial  success.  The  reason  is  obvious  and  in  their  partial 
failure,  mining  history  only  repeats  itself.  Some  of  them 
are  of  that  untried  character  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
whilst  they  shoiv  in  construction  some  new  features  and  some 
good  ones,  unfortunately  the  new  things  are  not  good  and  the 
good  points  are  not  new.  Novel  inventions,  even  if  capable 
of  success  elsewhere,  are  inevitably  destined  to  failure  in  a 
new  country.  The  principal  difficulty,  however,  has  been  in 
the  imperfect  management  of  these  different  enterprises, 
arising  sometimes  from  the  incapacity  of  agents,  but  more 
fi equently  from  the  impossibility  of  anticipating  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  new  and  undeveloped,  the  exact  requirements  of  the  case. 
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One  great  error  has  been  made  by  almost  all.  It  has  arisen 
from  the  over-sanguine  belief  that  quartz  could  be  mined  in 
quantity  without  preliminary  expense  in  development.  The 
mills  are  erected,  the  money  and  patience  of  the  proprietors 
exhausted,  and  with  untold  wealth  the  machinery  is  left  to 
rust  and  rot  for  want  of  ore.  To-day  nearly  every  mill  in 
the  Territory  could  be  worked  most  profitably  by  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  the  thorough  opening  of  the 
mines  belonging  to  them.  Excuse  me  sir,  for  referring  to 
the  embarrassments  under  which  we  are  laboring.  It  is  only 
by  looking  our  errors  in  the  face  that  we  can  find  the  way  to 
success.  It  is  the  fourth  year  of  my  residence  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  confidence  in  its  great 
mineral  wealth,  is  stronger  than  ever,  and  notwithstanding 
the  discouragements  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  meet,  we 
may  say  with  pride  that  no  new  Territory  has  made  such 
rapid  advances  in  so  short  a  time  as  this.  The  working  of 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  gold  ore  in  different  parts  of  the 
Territory  varying  from  $15  to  $75  per  ton  by  actual  working, 
is  sufficient  indication  of  the  probable  average  of  our  gold 
bearing  rock.  The  lowest  of  these  limits  pays  a  profit  even 
at  the  present  price  of  labor,  in  a  mill  of  any  considerable 
capacity.  The  expense  of  the  importation  of  machinery  has 
diminished  to  almost  half  since  the  first  mills  were  erected 
here.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  every  day  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  sources  from  which  we  draw  machinery  and 
capital.  Foundries  and  machine  shops  are  springing  up 
in  our  midst,  and  we  are  in  all  directions  fast  becoming  self- 
sustaining.  With  agricultural  resources  unexcelled;  with  a 
climate  most  inviting ;  with  mineral  wealth  inexhaustible,  we 
may,  with  reason  feel  assured  that  Montana  will  take  the 
highest  rank  among  the  gold  and  silver  producing  States. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 


A.  K.  EATON. 
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A  Report  upon  the  Natural  Resources  of  Montana. 

By  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow.) 

Helena,  Montana,  October  7th,  1867. 
His  Excellency,  Green  Clay  Smith,  Governor  of  Montana : 

My  Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  give  you  such 
a  general  statement  of  my  impressions  of  Montana  as  a  min¬ 
eral  and  agricultural  region  as  my  previous  engagements  will 
now  permit.  After  spending  four  months  in  as  complete  and 
careful  an  examination  of  the  mining  and  agricultural  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  Territory  as  the  time  would  permit,  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  Montana  has  sufficient  agricultural  capacity 
for  sustaining  the  large  population  which  her  mines  and  salu¬ 
brious  climate  and  glorious  scenery  are  destined  to  attract  to 
this  fair  land,  and  that  her  mines  of  silver  and  gold  will 
prove  as  rich  and  extensive  as  the  most  productive  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

The  results  already  obtained  from  herding  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  our  own  rich  valleys  are  such  as  to  remove  every  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  of  the  entire  success  of  agricultural  pursuits  in 
the  Territory.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  finest  stock  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  continent.  All  the  more  important  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  fowls  do  remarkably  well.  Horses  and  mules  and 
meat  cattle  are  more  hardy  and  kept  in  better  condition  on  the 
native  grasses,  hay  and  grain.  As  a  general  rule  they  winter 
well  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  surrounding  foot-hills,  without 
hay  or  grain.  The  valleys  furnish  a  large  area  of  natural 
meadows,  whose  products  are  equal  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  those  of  the  cultivated  meadows  of  the  middle  States. 
Beef,  fattened  on  the  native  pastures,  is  certainly  not  inferior 
to  the  best  produced  in  the  country.  The  small  grains, 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats,  produce  as  large  an  average  yield 
as  in  the  most  favored  grain  producing  States.  Of  the  native 
fruits,  we  have  choke-cherries,  sendee  berries,  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  blueberries ;  raspberries  and  strawberries  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated  as  successfully  as  in  the  northeastern  States. 
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All  the  more  important  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabagas,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  radishes  and  onions, 
and  the  most  valuable  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  with 
great  success.  Timber  is  abundant  on  the  mountain  slopes 
and  in  some  of  the  valleys.  Five  species  of  pine,  two  of  fir, 
one  of  spruce  and  two  of  cedar  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  in 
mountain  valleys  and  canyons ;  balsam,  poplars,  aspen,  alders 
and  willows,  on  the  streams  and  in  the  moist  valleys. 

The  pines,  firs,  spruces,  and  cedars,  furnish  an  abundance 
of  good  timber  for  building,  mining  and  farming  purposes. 
The  purest  waters  flow  everywhere  in  cool  springs,  mountain 
streams,  meadow  brooks  and  clear  rapid  rivers.  Hot  and 
mineral  springs  also  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory. 
Beautiful  lakes  and  magnificent  falls  and  cascades  are  num¬ 
erous  in  the  mountains.  Veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
lead  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  nearly  all  the  ex¬ 
plored  mountainous  portions  of  the  Territory ;  and  placer  gold 
is  as  widely  distributed.  Many  of  the  gulches  have  proved 
vastly  rich  and  some  of  them  extensive.  So  far  as  discov¬ 
ered,  these  veins  come  to  the  surface  on  the  foot-hills,  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  valleys  and  canyons,  and  some  of  them  cut 
the  mountains  to  their  very  tops.  A  large  portion  of  the 
lodes  are  true  veins,  cutting  through  granite,  syenite  por¬ 
phyry,  trap,  gneiss,  mica,  slate,  hornblende  slate,  talcose 
slate,  argillaceous  slate,  sandstone  and  limestone.  These 
lodes  vary  in  thickness  from  a  mere  line  to  fifty  and  si^ty 
feet.  The  gangue  or  vein  rock,  called  quartz  by  the  miner, 
is  very  variable  in  character.  In  the  gold-bearing  lodes  it  is 
usually  whitish  quartz,  more  or  less  ferruginous,  often  nearly 
all  iron.  In  some  veins  it  resembles  a  stratified  quartzite  ^ 
in  a  few  it  is  syenitic,  pyrites,  hornblende,  cale  spar,  arsenic, 
antimony,  copper.  Tellurium  and  micaceous  iron  are  found 
in  these  veins.  In  the  silver  lodes,  the  iron,  so  abundant  in 
the  gold  veins  is  often  replaced  by  the  oxyde  of  manganese. 
This  mineral  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  the  gangue. 
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The  gangue  in  many  of  the  copper  veins  is  made  np  of 
quartz,  heavy  spar,  cale  spar,  brown  spar  and  oxydes  of  iron. 
Many  thousand  lodes  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  have  been 
already  discovered  and  recorded,  and  many  of  them  more  or 
less  developed.  It  is  true  here  as  well  as  in  all  other  mining 
districts,  that  a  large  part  of  the  lodes  discovered  cannot  be 
profitably  worked  by  the  methods  usually  adopted  in  new 
mining  regions;  but  many  of  those  which  cannot  now  be 
worked  with  profitable  results  wall  become  valuable  when  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  the  best  methods,  and  when  labor  and 
materials  can  be  had  at  ordinary  prices.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  large  number  of  large  and  rich  lodes  which  will 
yield  large  profits,  even  at  the  present  prices  of  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Some  of  the  lodes  of  both  gold  and  silver  will  rank 
among  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  annals  of  mining.  In 
regard  to  the  want  of  success  in  some  of  the  mining  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Territory  it  may  be  said  that  such  partial  failures 
are  incident  to  all  mining  regions,  particularly  in  the  early 
operations  of  a  new  region.  Montana  is  particularly  ex¬ 
posed  to  delays  of  success  from  its  remoteness  from  machine 
shops  where  the  machinery  used  may  be  altered  and  repaired 
to  suit  the  exigencies  constantly  arising.  But  all  these  hin¬ 
drances  to  immediate  and  full  success  in  quartz  mining  oper¬ 
ations  will  soon  be  removed.  They  are  obvious  to  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  business,  and  are  such  as  will  naturally 
pass  away.  Better  mills  are  being  put  up,  better  lodes  are 
bought  in  larger  quantities,  better  management  is  secured, 
and  the  owners  of  quartz  property  are  offering  better  facili¬ 
ties  to  those  who  wish  to  work  their  mines;  capital  is  seek¬ 
ing  this  source  of  wealth,  and  good  financiers  are  operat¬ 
ing  in  Montana  mining  property.  The  placer  mines  are  not 
yielding  so  much  as  at  some  former  periods.  Many  new 
localities  have  been  discovered  and  large  sums  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  conducting  water  to  favored  localities,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  placers  will,  the  coming 
year,  yield  many  more  millions  to  the  hardy  toilers  who  have 
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labored  so  faithfully  and  successfully  in  securing  this 
golden  harvest.  1  he  quartz  mining  operations  are  now  in 
a  better  condition  to  secure  success  than  ever  before,  and  the 
men  who  have  discovered  and  partially  developed  the  silver, 
gold  and  copper  lodes,  have  been  long  inured  to  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  hardships  and  will  not  yield  to  any  ordinary  ob¬ 
stacles  ;  and  we  may  safely  believe  that  ten  thousand  of  such 
earnest,  skillful,  hardy  men  will  achieve  magnificent  results 
in  such  a  field  as  the  mines  of  Montana'  present. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  C.  SWALLOW. 


Letter  from  Prof.  Augustus  Steitz. 

Helena,  October  8, 1867. 

Governor  Green  Olay  Smith,  Virginia  City,  Montana  Ter¬ 
ritory  : 

Dear  Sir :  Upon  my  arrival  here,  I  find  it  necesary  to  con¬ 
tinue  my  journey  immediately.  I  am  in  consequence  unable 
to  comply  with  your  request  to  give  you  such  facts  in  regard 
to  the  resources  of  this  Territory  as  have  come  under  my 
observation  during  my  residence  in  same.  The  time  allotted 
to  me,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  too  short  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  subject.  I  am  very  sorry  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  as  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  add  my  testimony  and 
entire  confidence  in  the  great  mineral  resources  of  our  beau¬ 
tiful  Territory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

AUGUSTUS  STEITZ. 
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TO  THE  EXTRA  SESSION,  DEC.  14,  1867. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives: 

You  have  been  called  together  in  extraordinary  session  to 
complete  very  important  and  necessary  laws. 

When  your  regular  session  adjourned  yesterday,  there  was 
lying  on  your  tables  the  Civil  Practice  Act,  the  Revenue  Act, 
the  Military  Act,  and  some  bills  were  in  my  hands,  which, 
from  their  great  length  and  importance  and  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  reaching  me  before  adjournment,  could  not  be 
examined  and  reported  to  the  Legislature. 

As  your  session  is  for  a  special  purpose,  particularly  to 
examine  and  pass  the  Civil  Practice  and  Revenue  Bills,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  subordinate  matters  will  not  interfere  with 
your  main  object. 

I  will  be  allowed,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  tne 
importance  of  circumscribing  by  law  the  limitless  power  of 
the  Executive  in  military  affairs. 

By  a  joint  memorial  to  Congress,  passed  at  your  last  ses¬ 
sion,  it  was  emphatically  declared  more  than  twice  that  war 
with  the  Indians  the  coming  spring  was  imminent,  and,  as 
you  believed  could  not  be  avoided  without  certain  treaties 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Government.  Now  if  these  treat¬ 
ies  should  not  be  made,  if  your  position  in  the  memorial  be 
true,  and  I  doubt  it  not,  an  Indian  war  is  inevitable.  Who, 
then,  is  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  calling  out  forces  to 

*  Taken  from  the  House  Journal,  Extraordinary  Session,  Dec.  14  to  Dec. 
24,  1867.  See  James  E.  Callaway's  contribution  for  proclamation  calling  this 
session. 
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defend  the  Territory?  By  what  rule  or  law  is  any  one  to  be 
controlled?  The  Executive  is  made,  by  the  Organic  Act,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and,  of  course,  in  cases  of 
invasions,  insurrections  and  outbreaks  by  the  Indians,  must 
assume  the  command  and  responsibility. 

As  matters  now  stand  he  has  the  right,  if  he  chooses  to 
exercise  it,  to  place  any  number  of  men  in  the  field  he 
chooses,  and  to  officer  them  at  will  with  any  rank,  and  that 
too  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory. 

This  is  all  wrong,  and  places  too  much  and  too  dangerous 
a  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

When  a  matter  of  such  importance  is  placed  at  the  will 
of  one  man  and  no  responsibility  attached,  if  he  should  be  a 
reckless  and  careless  officer,  great  expense  and  even  bank¬ 
ruptcy  might  come  upon  the  Territory. 

Experience  in  the  States  and  the  Government  has  shown 
us  the  importance,  nay,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  wholesome 
and  proper  military  laws;  and  I  do  trust  the  Legislature  will 
before  it  adjourns  enact  such  laws  as  will  meet  our  demands. 

^  he  past  expedition  against  the  Indians  made  if  necessarv 
to  appoint  certain  officers,  amongst  which  were  an  Adjutant 
General,  Quartermaster  and  Commissary.  The  latter  would 
only  act  nominally  in  times  of  peace,  but  the  Adjutant 
General  is  an  indispensible  officer  to  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment,  at  all  times,  especially  now,  as  a  large  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  transacted,  and  will  be  yearly  for  probably  all 
time  to  come. 

The  bill  you  have  had  under  consideration  meets  the  de¬ 
mand  as  nearly  as  any  that  could  be  drawn  in  my  judgment, 
but  I  submit  the  whole  matter  to  your  consideration. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  a  suggestion  made  in  my  annual  message  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  small  arms  and  artillery,  together  with  the  am¬ 
munition  left  in  Helena. 

A  small  magazine  was  built  in  that  city  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  and  now  holds  the  small  arms  in  boxes,  and 
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the  ammunition.  The  artillery,  however,  as  I  learned  last 
night  for  the  first  time,  is  out  doors,  and  being  injured  from 
exposure. 

Your  liberality  has  betowed  on  Virginia  City  a  sum  suffi¬ 
cient  to  secure  all  here,  and  I  trust  in  recommending  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  Helena  you  will  be  equally  as  kind.  After 
inquiring  into  the  matter,  I  am  sure  the  sum  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  the  sum  appropriated  to  build  an  armory  here, 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  there. 

If  some  arrangement  is  not  made  to  protect  this  property, 
then  I  will  be  compelled  to  remove  it  to  the  armory  here.  I 
should  regret,  however,  to  remove  any  of  it  from  Helena,  as 
it  may  be  needed  in  that  direction  any  time ;  and  as  the  citi¬ 
zens  are  anxious  to  retain,  and  I  think  should  keep  a  portion 
of  the  arms  belonging  to  the  Territory. 

Your  attention  is  again  called  to  the  penitentiary  question. 
I  only  refer  you  to  a  special  message  to  the  regular  session 
upon  this  subject. 

I  feel  assured  you  will  not  allow  the  revenue  bill  to  go  un¬ 
heeded.  A  measure  of  so  much  importance  and  one  for 
which  the  special  session  was  called,  should  meet  your  ear¬ 
nest  consideration.  Under  the  bill  as  it  now  is,  in  the  main, 
it  is  confidently  believed  by  many  of  the  best  financiers  of 
the  Territory,  the  debt  of  the  Territory  can  be  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  liquidated  in  twelve  months. 

I  must  again  ask  you  to  well  consider  the  responsibility 
under  which  you  should  place  the  assessors  and  collectors, 
and  their  payment  in  proportion  to  the  amount  assessed  and 
collected.  This  course  certainly  will  bring  more  money  into 
the  treasury  than  any  other,  for  men  will  not  be  so  energetic 
and  close  in  their  collections  on  a  stated  salary  as  when  their 
profits  depend  upon  their  assessments  and  collections. 

The  act  regulating  Probate  Courts  did  not  receive  my  ap¬ 
proval,  from  the  fact,  first,  it  came  to  me  near  the  close  of 
your  regular  session,  and  was  of  so  much  importance  and  of 
such  great  length,  that  it  could  not  receive  that  thought  and 
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attention  it  required;  second,  if  the  Civil  Practice  Act  be¬ 
comes  a  law,  many  provisions  of  the  probate  act  will  be  un¬ 
necessary;  and  third,  because  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  are  already  in  the  statutes,  and  I  could  see  no  good  rea¬ 
son  for  re-enacting  the  same  laws. 

If,  however,  you  should  repass  the  law  I  will  give  it  a  more 
careful  reading  and  come  to  a  more  definite  conclusion 
thereon. 

Hoping  your  extra  session  may  be  pleasant  and  the  objects 
for  which  it  wTas  called  together  be  accomplished  in  the  time 
designated,  I  submit  these  few  crude  suggestions  for  your 
deliberation. 


GREEN  CLAY  SMITH. 
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Bioc|rap[)icci  I  Sl^etcl}  of  G  reen  Clay  Smltl). 

By  Preston  H.  Leslie,  former  Governor  of  Kentucky  and 

Montana, 

The  first  I  ever  heard  of  Green  Clay  Smith  was  when  he 
was  talked  of  as  the  “Boy  Volunteer”  soldier,  only  fifteen 
years  old,  enlisted  and  on  the  march  with  his  regiment  to  en¬ 
gage  in  that  bloody  strife  of  war  with  Mexico.  It  was  then 
in  1846,  his  name  became  a  familiar  household  word  in  every 
home  in  Kentucky,  and  was  there  brightened,  and  gathered 
additional  notice  from  all  the  reports — official  and  private — 
which  came  back  to  the  state  and  country  during  his  service, 
and  until  he  was  honorably  discharged.  When  next  I  knew 
of  him  was  as  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1860. 
The  questions  which  led  up  to  the  Civil  War  between  the 
states  were  then  gathering  force,  and  already  charged  full 
of  bitter  strife  in  every  mind,  and  the  death  messages  of 
battle  were  in  all  hearts.  He  took  a  bold  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  stand  against  secession  and  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  in 
all  the  debates  and  councils  of  that  Legislature,  freely  de¬ 
clared  his  allegiance,  and  gave  counsel  for  the  Union  of  the 
States  and  people  at  any  and  every  hazard.  In  1861  he 
joined  the  army  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  regiment  command¬ 
ed  by  Col.  Foley,  was  soon  promoted  for  bravery  and  daring 
in  the  face  of  danger,  and  continued  in  the  line  of  elevation 
and  promotion,  until  he  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  became 
a  Brigadier  General.  Through  all  his  service  in  the  army 
his  conduct  testified  of  his  great  qualities  of  heart,  as  a  true 
man  and  a  gentleman. 

Then  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  his  native  state 
four  years,  and  in  that  body  of  statesmen  ranked  high  as  a 
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man  of  great  ability,  and  true  to  all  the  suggestions  of  justice, 
and  statesmanship. 

At  the  Baltimore  convention  in  1864,  after  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  it  was  the  first  wish  of  many 
of  the  delegates  and  friends  of  General  Smith  that  he  should 
be  made  the  candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  he  was  put  in 
nomination  for  that  position.  The  vote  in  the  convention 
between  him  and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  was  excit¬ 
ingly  close,  Gov.  Smith  failing  only  by  one-half  vote  of  getting 
the  nomination.  So  as  the  history  and  events  through  the  four 
years  following  show,  he  lacked  but  the  fraction  of  one  vote 
of  becoming  President  of  the  United  States.  Afterwards, 
in  1866  his  successful  competitor  in  that  contest,  having  be¬ 
come  President  by  virtue  of  his  election  to  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  and  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln  who 
was  assassinated,  appointed  him  to  the  governorship  of  the 
Territory  of  Montana.  He  was  then  a  member  of  Congress 
and  resigned  that  position,  accepted  the  governorship,  and 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  Territory,  and  was  duly  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  office  of  Governor,  he  being  the  second  man  to 
fill  the  executive  chair  of  that  new  Territory. 

He  remained  in  Montana  in  charge  of  the  governorship  till 
in  1869,  when  he  became  impressed  with  the  feeling  and 
thought  that  he  must  quit  politics  and  all  others,  of  the  flat¬ 
tering  prospects  and  probabilities  of  continued  promotion  and 
elevation  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  of  the  worldly  type 
and  character,  and  devote  the  balance  of  his  life  to  preaching 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  fellow  men.  He  resigned 
his  office,  gathered  up  his  family — a  wife  and  two  children — 
and  removed  back  to  his  old  native  play  ground  and  theatre 
of  his  younger  years — Madison  County,  Kentucky.  He  had 
in  the  earlier  years  of  life  professed  religion,  and  joined  the 
Baptist  Church.  Soon  after  arriving  and  setting  up  again 
in  full  citizenship  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  old  home  county, 
he  gave  out  notice  to  the  people  that  on  a  certain  Sabbath 
day,  he  would  preach  a  gospel  sermon  in  the  court  house  of 
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that  county  (there  was  no  Baptist  Church  there  in  the  county 
site)  to  all  who  would  be  there.  At  the  time  appointed  a 
very  large  crowd  of  people  were  present,  and  he  was  there 
heard  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  where  he  had  often  before 
been  heard  as  a  lawyer,  politician  and  warrior.  From  that 
day  till  his  death  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  his  God  in  deliver¬ 
ing  gospel  messages,  temperance  and  the  tidings  of  salva¬ 
tion.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  God  in  every  company, 
class  and  association  of  men  and  women  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  he  chanced  to  be,  till  called  up  to  the  higher  plane  of  joy 
and  service. 

He  was  a  bold  and  able  friend  of  temperance  and  dealt 
many  heavy  blows  against  the  business  and  use  of  whiskey 
and  all  the  intoxicating  sorts  and  qualities  of  drunk  'produc¬ 
ing  liquors.  His  eminence  in  this  great  work  gave  him  na¬ 
tional  notice  and  he  was  chosen  and  served  as  the  candidate, 
and  standard  bearer  of  the  Prohibition  party  for  President 
of  the  United  States  through  the  canvass  of  1876,  receiving 
as  I  recollect,  almost  ten  thousand  votes. 

He  was  a  Baptist,  sound  and  true,  and  much  beloved  by 
his  denomination,  and  all  other  Christian  people  who  knew 
him.  He  and  I  were  both  native  born  Kentuckians,  he  in 
Madison  County,  I  in  Wayne  (now  Clinton) county,  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  miles  apart.  I  knew  him  well  and  intimately 
from  1870  till  his  death  when  he  was  sixty-three  years  old. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  the  capital  of  the  state 
for  a  number  of  years  comprising  part  of  the  time  I  lived 
there,  and  as  such  was  my  pastor.  He  was  a  minister  of 
great  ability  and  wholly  consecrated  to  his  work,  under  the 
call  of  his  God.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  membership 
and  always  in  his  place.  Indeed,  he  was  a  success  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  No  stain  or  spot  of  color  ever  attached 
to  his  name,  or  tinged  in  any  way  his  character  as  a  Christian 
gentleman  and  preacher  of  the  good  news  of  salvation 
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through  the  years  of  his  service  as  such.  He  loved  all  Christ¬ 
ian  people,  was  a  true  friend,  forgiving  in  spirit,  visited  the 
sick  and  carried  an  open  hand  delivering  gifts  to  the  poor 
and  needy. 
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Green  Clay  S  mill},  i\)e  Preacher. 

By  Rev.  A.  0.  Davidson,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Green  Clay  Smith  Avas  at  George¬ 
town,  Kentucky.  I  was  then  a  boy  attending  Georgetown 
College.  He  had  returned  only  a  little  time  before  from 
Montana  and  had  entered  the  Baptist  ministry.  He  was  at 
this  time  on  a  visit  to  his  wife’s  people,  the  Dukes,  who  lived 
in  the  country  not  far  from  Georgetown.  It  was  noised  abroad 
that  Major  General  and  Governor  Green  Clay  Smith  was  to 
preach  that  Sunday  morning  at  the  Baptist  Church.  He 
was  well  known  in  all  that  part  of  the  state,  from  his  war  and 
political  record  and  from  relationship  to  the  old  Clay  family. 
Naturally  such  a  notice  created  wide  interest  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  generally,  and  in  the  wide  awake  college  boy  in  particular. 

We  were  on  hand  on  the  lookout  for  him.  In  due  time  he 
appeared.  He  was  then  in  the  buoyancy  of  a  vigorous  man¬ 
hood.  He  was  neatly  dressed,  wore  his  broad-brimmed  felt 
hat,  which  he  always  afterward  wore.  Ilis  cultured  face, 
broad  shoulders  and  manly  bearing  greatly  impressed  us 
and  immediately  commanded  our  warmest  admiration.  Of 
the  sermon  I  recall  but  little  except  that  his  bearing  and  man¬ 
ner  were  pleasing,  and  that  he  read  from  a  manuscript. 
That  was  my  first  sight  of  him.  In  a  few  years  thereafter,  I 
entered  the  ministry  myself,  and  from  that  time  I  learned 
to  know  him  well  and  became  very  fond  of  him. 

On  his  return  from  Montana  in  1869,  he  went  back  to  his 
old  home  in  Madison  County,  Ky.  Not  long  afterwards,  at  the 
old  Viney  Fork  country  church,  he  announced  his  purpose  to 
change  his  life  and  work  and  was  then  ordained  as  pastor  and 
began  to  preach.  He  entered  the  ministry  much  against  the 
wishes  of  his  family  and  political  friends.  They  felt  it  did 
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not  comport  with  liis  training  and  capabilities  to  enter  on  a 
work  so  unlike  that  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  which 
to  them  appeared  so  humble,  and  especially  in  such  an  humble 
charge.  But  where  he  was  best  known,  there  he  chose  to 
begin  his  new  work. 

His  ministry  from  the  first  was  very  acceptable,  not  only 
to  his  own  church  but  to  the  churches  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  Two  incidents  as  illustrating  this  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here. 

While  pastor  at  Viney  Fork  Church  he  was  invited  by  the 
pastor  of  Waco  Church  in  Clark  County  to  preach  there. 
The  membership  was  largely  made  up  of  ex-confederates. 
They  looked  upon  his  coming  with  much  suspicion  and  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  have  the  man  against  whom 
they  had  only  lately  fought  to  come  there  to  instruct  them  in 
the  gospel.  He  went,  began  to  preach.  At  first  they  were 
shy.  But  by  and  by,  on  one  day  he  preached  on  the  Love  of 
Christ  and  the  oneness  of  all  believers  in  Him.  In  his  fervid 
eloquence  he  swept  the  barriers  all  away  and  the  climax  was 
reached  when  a  number  of  the  old  confederates  leaped  from 
their  seats  and  embraced  him  and  wept  for  joy  over  the  new- 
found  fellowship.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he  was  a 
universal  favorite  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

Again,  he  attended  about  this  same  period  an  association  of 
Baptists  in  Owen  County,  Kentucky,  where  almost  every  man 
in  the  region  had  been  in  the  confederate  army  or  was  a  great 
sympathizer  and  a  pronounced  democrat.  He  was  asked  to 
preach,  and  he  did  so  in  his  usual  easy  and  happy  way.  An 
old  brother  who  did  not  know  who  the  preacher  was  became 
greatly  interested,  and  at  the  conclusion  when  he  learned  who 
it  was,  pressed  forward  and  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said, 
“Is  this  Green  Clay  Smith,  the  Federal  General  ?”  He  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Then  exclaimed  the  brother, 
“Thank  God  the  day  of  miracles  has  nof  passed !” 

His  gifts  in  the  pulpit  were  much  above  the  average.  He 
was  fluent  and  ready  in  his  use  of  language,  and  graceful  and 
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attractive  in  liis  manner.  In  consequence,  new  and  wide 
fields  were  constantly  opening  to  him,  such  as  Winchester, 
Frankfort  and  Louisville.  In  each  of  these  pastorates  he 
was  a  faithful  and  useful  minister,  and  many  precious 
sheaves  were  gathered  for  the  garner.  At  Frankfort  he  had 
in  his  membership  some  of  the  noblest  souls  on  the  earth,  men 
like  Col.  Tom  Rodman,  President  of  the  old  Farmer’s  Bank, 
of  Kentucky,  and  others  of  a  similar  stamp,  men  of  royal  * 
mould  who  exemplified  in  life  the  qualities  of  real  greatness. 
His  ministry  to  them  was  most  acceptable.  Here  his  genial 
temper  and  experience  in  the  affairs  of  state  gave  him  a  great 
influence  with  the  state  officials  and  the  legislators.  They 
all  believed  in  him  and  heard  him  with  great  pleasure.  He 
was  for  a  number  of  years  annually  elected  Moderator  of  the 
Kentucky  Baptist  General  Association,  which  numbered 
among  its  members  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  south, 
and  represented  a  constituency  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Baptists. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  never  a  critical  student.  His  style 
was  not  that  of  the  exegete.  He  was  the  easy,  popular 
speaker  that  drew  his  facts  and  illustrations  from  everyday 
life  and  addressed  himself  to  the  daily  needs  and  burdens  of 
the  people.  He  was  never  startling  in  newness  nor  dry  and 
tedious  in  the  commonplace  facts  of  the  scripture.  He 
brought  out  from  the  Bible  and  from  his  own  experience  the 
great  sweet  facts  that  were  always  new  and  always  will  be. 
He  was  therefore  always  popular.  Men  and  women  loved  him 
and  loved  to  hear  him.  Looking  back  at  him  from  to-day 
we  would  say  that  he  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  preachers 
who  made  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  the  themes  of  their  dis¬ 
courses  and  illustrated  them  with  their  own  experiences.  In 
that  sense  they  were  men  of  power. 

In  his  relations  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  he  was 
peculiarly  happy.  He  was  always  the  center  of  acompany  who 
loved  to  listen  to  his  genial  wit  and  laugh  at  his  rich  humor. 
He  was  universally  loved.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  just 
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before  he  left  Kentucky  to  go  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  pastor. 
He  came  to  Covington,  Kentucky,  to  assist  the  pastor  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  Church  in  a  meeting.  I  was  then  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  there.  There  he  had  lived  before  going 
to  Montana,  There  had  been  the  scenes  of  some  of  his  strange 
freaks  and  follies.  He  had  on  him  now  the  ripeness  and 
mellowness  of  years.  Age  and  grace  had  wrought  their 
beautiful  fruits  in  him.  His  preaching  was  persuasive  and 
tender.  The  gentle  and  devout  spirit  sought  to  undo  all  the 
past.  He  magnified  the  rich  grace  by  which  a  great  sinner 
like  himself  had  been  saved.  I  heard  him  then  with  great 
pleasure. 

In  1890  he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  there  died 
June  29th,*  1895,  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

“Servant  of  God,  well  done; 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ ; 

The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master’s  joy.” 


*GRE'EN  CRAY  SMITH  DYING. 

The  Distinguished  Soldier-Preacher  on  His  Death-Bed. 

Washington  Star  (June  25,  1895.) 

Gen.  Green  Clay  Smith,  the  famous  soldier  preacher,  is  dying  at  his  home,  641 
Massachusetts  avenue  northeast. 

Gen.  Smith,  who  has  been  for  fiveyears  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Baptist 
Church,  at  the  corner  of  6th  and  A  streets  northeast,  has  been  in  poor  health 
for  upwards1  of  a  year.  A  few  months  ago  he  took  a  trip  to  his  old  home  in 
Kentucky,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  himself,  but  his  system  had  become  thor¬ 
oughly  run  down,  and  about  a  month  ago  a  carbuncle  of  unusual  size  began  to 
develop  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  it  has  steadily  increased,  and  has  re¬ 
sisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  who  attended  him.  It  is 
a  most  remarkable  case,  and  one  that  has  few  parallels  in  the  recollection  of 
Washington  physicians.  The  carbuncle  spread  until  it  covered  an  area  of  over 
thirty-two  inches,  and  although  several  operations  were  performed  in  the  hope 
of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient,  all  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  this  morning 
the  physicians  ceased  their  treatment  of  the  malignant  ulcer,  which  had  thor¬ 
oughly  poisoned  the  system.  Dr.  H  R.  Street,  the  attending  physician,  said 
that  it  was  the  most  virulent  carbuncle  he  had  ever  seen. 

Gen.  Smith  came  from  a  famous  family  in  Kentucky,  which  has  been  noted 
for  its  stanch  adherence  to  the  Union.  His  father  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  that  state  and  occupied  several  other  important  public  positions.  Green 
Clay  Smith  was  born  in  Richmond,  Ky.,  the  2nd  of  July,  1832,  so  that  he  has 
lived  a  little  less  than  sixty-three  years.  He  was  named  after  his  grandfather, 
Green  Clay,  who  was  a  member  of  that  great  Clay  family  that  produced  one  of 
the  earliest  of  American  statesmen.  His  first  military  experience  was  in  the 
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Mexican  war,  having  enlisted  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  a  regiment  of  Kentucky 
Cavalry.  He  served  one  year  and  then  returned  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he 
entered  the  Transylvania  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1850.  He  then 
studied  law,  and  graduated  from  the  Lexington  Law  School  in  1853,  and  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  father  in  the  city  of  Covington.  He  was  school 
commissioner  from  1853  to  1857.  During  the  bitter  strife  that  preceded  the  civil 
war  he  took  a  strong  position  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  in  1860  was  a  member 
of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  in  which  capacity  he  spoke  and  acted  against 
secession.  In  1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Col.  Foley’s  regiment  for  home 
defense  and  served  three  months.  ±le  was  then  offered  the  position  of  Major 
Third  Kentucky  Cavalry,  in  February,  1862,  and  was  sent  to  the  front  in  the 
south  under  General  Rosecrans.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of  active  service,  was 
wounded  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  was  made  brigadier  general  of  volunteers, 
June  11,  1862.  He  was  then  assigned  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  under 
Rosecrans,  and  was  complimented  in  public  orders  for  his  gallantry  in  a 
cavalry  battle  with  General  Forrest  in  which  he  was  victorious.  March  13, 
1865,  he  was  breveted  Major  General.  While  in  the  field  he  was  nominated 
for  Congress  as  a  Republican  and  resigned  his  military  commission  Dec.  1, 
1863,  in  order  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House.  He  served  two  terms  in  Con¬ 
gress.  In  1864  his  friends  presented  his  name  to  the  Baltimore  Republican 
convention,  which  nominated  President  Lincoln,  and  to  which  he  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  as  a  candidate  to  the  vice  presidency.  There  was  a  severe  contest  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Andrew  Johnson  and  Green  Clay  Smith  was  defeated  by  half 
a  vote  for  the  nomination,  which  eventually  caused  Andrew  Johnson  to  be¬ 
come  President  of  the  United  States.  In  1866  he  resigned  from  Congress  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Montana  tendered  him  by  President 
Johnson,  and  he  served  in  that  territory  until  1869,  when  he  entered  the 
ministry,  and  was  ordained  and  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Frankfort.  His  effort  was  to  withdraw  entirely  from  public  life  and  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  Christian  work,  but  having  become  greatly  interested  in  tem¬ 
perance  reform,  he  was  given  the  unanimous  nomination  for  president  by  the 
prohibition  convention  which  met  at  Cleveland  in  May,  1876.  He  received  a 
popular  vote  of  9,522  votes. 

Gen.  Smith  continued  in  the  ministry  but  for  some  years  devoted  himself 
to  evangelical  work.  In  1890  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Baptist  Church  in  this  city  and  made  himself  unusually  popular  with  the 
local  Baptists.  Despite  his  failing  health  he  participated  in  the  Washington 
Conference  of  the  Baptist  Churcnes  last  autumn,  and  though  considerably  more 
feeble  he  was  quite  active  making  preparations  for  the  Southern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  this  city  some  weeKs  ago.  • 

He  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  military  matters  notwithstanding  his  religi¬ 
ous  inclinations,  and  in  March,  1891,  he  was  chosen  department  commander  of 
the  Union  Veterans’  Legion  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  re¬ 
elected  the  next  October  to  serve  a  year.  In  this  capacity  he  was  prominent- 
among  those  who  made  arrangements  for  the  annual  encampment  of  tne  G.  A. 
R.  and  the  Union  Veterans’  Union  held  in  this  city  in  September,  1892.  He  has 
been  mentioned  at  times  as  a  possible  occupant  of  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  pensions. 
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PAULINE  EDGERTON. 


ri?e  First  Scb  ool  in  Montana. 


By  Mrs.  S.  W.  Park  (nee  Lucia  Darling)  of  Warren,  Ohio. 

A  journey  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  river  across 
the  plains  and  over  the  mountains  forty-one  years  ago,  was 
one  of  strange  variety  and  much  adventure  and  interest. 
From  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago  to  Quincy  and  St. 
Joseph,  then  the  western  limit  of  railroad  travel,  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  curiosity  were  presented  to  the  residents  of  the  West, 
as  Ohio  was  then  called. 

From  St.  Joseph  to  Omaha,  the  great  muddy  river,  sweep¬ 
ing  down  the  valley  from  remote  springs,  made  an  indelible 
impress  upon  one’s  memory.  Omaha  itself  was  an  isolated 
frontier  town,  built  largely  of  logs  with  few  houses  more  than 
one  story  in  height,  but  the  great  Territorial  Capitol  on  the 
bluff  looked  down  upon  the  little  hamlet,  keeping  over  its  citi¬ 
zens  watch  and  ward.  Five  miles  out  of  Omaha  was  the 
open  undulating  prairie  vacant,  save  as  an  occasional  log 
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house,  usually  deserted,  demonstrated  that  the  occupant  had 
been  lured  yet  farther  West.  Fremont  and  Columbus  were 
two  settlements  containing  perhaps  a  dozen  houses,  unpainted 
and  unenclosed,  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Platte  stretched 
thence  westerly  for  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  unoccupied, 
save  as  Fort  Kearney  and  Fort  Laramie  interrupted  the  soli¬ 
tude.  An  Indian  War  interested  us  along  Loup  Fork  be¬ 
tween  the  Pawnees  and  the  Ogalallah  Sioux,  in  which  a  few 
white  persons,  loving  adventure,  were  taking  a  hand.  The 
Platte  valley  seemed  a  useless  waste,  incapable  of  growing 
anything  more  than  coarse  grasses,  sage,  sun  flowers  and 
smaller  blossoms.  L>av  by  day  the  slow  moving  trains  were 
lifted  higher  and  higher  toward  the  mountains  until  Laramie 
Peak  and  Fremont’s  Peak  came  into  our  view.  Chimney 
Rock,  Scott’s  Bluffs,  Church  Butte  and  Independence  Rock 
were  great  curiosities  to  the  pilgrims,  exciting  an  absorbing 
interest  and  we  did  not  know  we  were  in  the  South  Pass  until 
comparing  a  woodcut  in  “Fremont’s  Expedition”  with  our 
surroundings  we  recognized  that  we  were  on  the  roof  of  the 
Continent.  Thence  over  the  Lander  Road  through  a  con¬ 
fused  mass  of  mountains  to  the  Great  Snake  River  Plains, 
and  thence  up  Snake  river  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  gave  the  pilgrim  a  surfeit  of  travel,  and  made  him  sigh 
for  rest. 

In  looking  back  to  that  journey  from  Ohio,  I  think  of  noth- 


Note— The  following-  interesting  note  explains  itself.— (E'd.) 

The  photograph  you  mentioned  in  your  letter  was  of  my  sister  Pauline  Edg- 
erton,  who  is  Librarian  of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  City  (Carnegie)  Library. 

She  was  a  pupil  in  the  Bannaek  school,  but  I  studied  at  home  with  mv 
cousin,  Miss  Darling. 

As  I  write  I  look  out  of  our  window  and  see  in  imagination  the  little  log 
building  across  the  “Grasshopper”  on  “Yankee  Flats”  where  my  cousin  taught, 
and  I  hear  through  its  open  window,  shrill  young  voices  singing,  “A  Southerly 
Wind  and  a  Cloudy  Sky”  given  with  strong  accents  and  all  the  energy  of 
which  young— very  young— lungs  are  capable— “Hark !  hark!  forward  tan^ta 
ra,  tan-ta-ra,  lan-ta-ra.”  ’ 


Many  of  those  who  joined  in  this  favorite  round  are  now  silent  forever. 
That  queer  little,  dear  little  school!  Its  pupils  who  are  living  are  now  widely 
scattered,  but  I  am  sure  they  could  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  they 

^lfUCVnS£ira£n  fTOm  the  rare  Personality  of  their  teacher  as  from 
their  books. — Martha  Edgerton  Plassmann. 
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ing  that  interested  us  more  than  our  arrival  at  Bannack — 
the  growth  of  a  day  whose  existence  and  fame  went  hand  in 
hand  and  spread  over  the  entire  continent  in  a  single  season. 
After  three  months  and  a  half  of  slow  traveling  over  plains 
and  mountains,  through  valleys  and  across  rivers,  our  party 
was  looking  forward  to  Bannack  as  a  place  where  we  might 
rest,  perhaps  for  the  winter.  Starting  from  lonely  Horse 
Prairie  ranch  on  the  morning  of  September  17th,  1863,  we 
looked  anxiously  from  the  top  of  each  ascent,  hoping  to  see 
the  longed  for  “City.”  But  it  was  afternoon  before  we  at 
last  halted  on  ‘Salt  Lake  Hill”  and  looked  down  upon  the 
little  settlement  along  the  banks  of  the  Grasshopper.  The 
view  was  not  an  inspiring  one.  There  were  a  few  log  houses 
of  somewhat  diminutive  size  on  Yankee  Flat,  and  across  the 
creek  upon  a  bar  upon  a  road  that  wound  along  the  valley 
not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  streams  were  log  houses  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes  and  descriptions.  In  the  distance,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  sight  was  the  gallows,  fitly  erected  near  the  grave¬ 
yard  in  Hangman’s  Gulch,  just  beyond  the  town,  and  on  which 
we  had  been  told  Union  men  were  hung.  Of  course,  this  was 
only  a  report,  but  it  was  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  much  bitter  feeling  existed  among  the  people,  many  of 
whom  had  fled  to  the  mountains  to  avoid  the  troubles  conse¬ 
quent  thereon. 

As  we1  stood  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  Valley  of  Promise, 
a  small  boy  of  the  party  exclaimed,  “Say,  Papa,  Bangup  is  a 
humbug.”  There  was  no  expressed  dissent,  but  the  great 
possibilities  which  existed  in  each  valley  and  gulch,  and  the 
newness  of  the  prevailing  industry  made  the  place  attractive, 
for  we  had  been  hearing  for  weeks  with  increasing  emphasis 
of  the  almost  fabulous  mines  in  and  around  the  town.  Wind¬ 
ing  down  the  long  hill,  we  encamped  upon  Yankee  Flat,  near 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  the  oxen  were  released  from  the 
labors  of  their  long  journey.  Here  we  found  out  what  we 
had  apprehended  would  be  the  case,  namely  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  go  by  way  of  Hellgate  to  Lewistown, 
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the  Capitol  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  as  we  had  contemplated, 
as  we  were  told  that  the  Mullan  road  was  filled  with  fallen 
trees,  and  there  was  snow  upon  the  mountain  divides.  We 
therefore  determined  to  remain  in  Bannack  for  the  winter, 
and  we  moved  into  a  house  formerly  used  as  a  store  which 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Grasshopper,  in  which  five  rooms 
were  partitioned  off,  and  when  the  walls  had  been  covered 
with  muslin,  pictures  hung,  carpets  put  down,  it  seemed  very 
homelike  and  comfortable.  When  one  has  been  moving  for 
a  few  months,  he  is  not  inclined  to  be  fastidious  as  to  the  style 
of  the  house  he  occupies.  During  our  second  year  there  was 
a  long  continued  rain  which  melted  a  heavy  snow,  soaked 
through  our  mud  roof  and  caused  it  to  rain  in  the  house  long 
after  it  had  become  fair  outside.  The  condition  of  the  water 
was  not  improved  by  passing  through  a  foot  of  earth,  and  the 
permanent  clouds  that  remained  in  our  home  sky  were  only 
dispelled  by  a  vigorous  application  of  soap  and  water.  Bift 
this  was  one  of  the  unpleasant  things  in  our  pioneer  life 
among  very  many  that  were  exceedingly  pleasant.  The 
novelty  of  the  new  mode  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  adventure  which  seemed  to  possess  the  new  settlers, 
made  our  life  more  than  endurable.  There  are  unwritten 
chapters  in  the  history  of  every  new  settlement,  which  no' pen 
will  ever  write,  but  could  they  be  written,  they  would  tell  of 
many  heroines  as  well  as  heroes,  women  as  brave  and  deserv¬ 
ing  of  credit  as  those  wh  j  landed  from  the  Mayflower.  They 
have  had  much  to  do  in  “winning  the  west,”  and  a  higher 
civilization  has  always  followed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
woman  pioneer.  It  is  the  pioneer  homemaker  and  the  pio¬ 
neer  teacher  who  have  paved  the  way  for  thepermanent  church 
and  sunday-school,  and  have  often  exerted  a  more  lasting 

t 

influence  than  was  realized  at  the  time.  Bannack  was  tumult¬ 
ous  and  rough,  the  headquarters  of  a  band  of  highwaymen,  and 
lawlessness  and  misrule  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  place.  But  into  this  little  town  had  drifted  many  worthy 
people  who  unbendingly  held  firmly  to  their  principles  of 
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right.  There  were  few  families  there  and  the  parents  were 
anxious  to  have  their  children  in  school,  and  it  never  was 
known  when  there  came  a  cry  from  the  children  that  some 
sehool-ma  am  did  not  rise  up  in  response.  I  was  requested 
to  take  charge  of  such  an  institution,  and  the  question  of  find¬ 
ing  room  in  which  to  teach  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
We  learned  of  a  man  in  town  who  owned  some  houses  which 
it  Avas  thought  might  answer  the  purpose,  and  Chief  Justice 
Sidney  Edgerton,  who  Avas  my  uncle,  went  with  me  to  inter¬ 
view  him.  With  some  difficulty,  we  found  his  humble  resi¬ 
dence  and  rapped  loudly  at  the  door.  For  some  time,  no  one 
responded,  but  finally  a  man’s  voice  called  “Come  in.”  Push¬ 
ing  open  the  door,  Ave  saw  in  the  dim  light  a  man  lying  on 
buffalo  robes  on  the  floor.  He  did  not  rise  to  meet  us,  for 
he  had  not  fully  recovered  from  the  results  of  imbibing  too 
freely  from  the  favorite  and  profuse  beverage  then  so  plenty, 
and  his  voice  Avas  still  too  thick  to  be  easily  understood.  My 
Uncle  stated  to  him  our  errand.  “Yes,  glad  of  it,”  he  said, 

“D - d  shame;  children  running  around  the  streets;  ought 

to  be  in  school.  I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  help  her;  she 
can  have  this  room.”  He  kept  on  telling  us  how  much  a 
school  was  needed,  and  how  Avilling  he  was  to  assist  in  estab¬ 
lishing  it,  till  my  uncle  interrupted  him  by  asking  what  rent 
he  would  charge  for  the  room.  “Well,  I  will  do  anything  I 
can ;  I  will  give  it  to  her  cheap.  She  shall  have  it  for  fifty 
dollars  a  month.  I  won’t  ask  her  a  cent  more.  It  is  dirt 
cheap.”  And  he  continued  dilating  upon  his  interest  in  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  with  many  profane  expletives.  We 
left  him  still  telling  of  liis  wish  to  be  generous ;  but  wre  de¬ 
cided  that  a  rude  habitation  of  that  quality,  plastered  inside 
and  outside  with  mud,  with  a  mud  roof  and  dirt  floor  Avas  not 
dirt  cheap,  even  Avith  the  exorbitant  prices  at  that  time  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Bannack,  and  that  the  room  Avas  not  suitable  for 
my  purpose.  It  was  some  time  in  October,  1863,  I  think, 
that  the  school  Avas  opened  in  a  room  in  our  OAvn  house,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Grasshopper  creek  near  where  the  ford  and 
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foot  bridge  were  located,  and  in  hearing  of  the  murmur  of 
its  waters  as  they  swept  down  from  this  mountain  country 
through  unknown  streams  and  lands  to  the  distant  sea.  Some 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  improvising  seats  and  desks  for 
the  pupils,  and  in  securing  school  and  other  books  appropri¬ 
ate  for  our  purpose. 

At  first  we  had  only  morning  sessions.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
cussion  nor  was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
system  of  school  books  should  be  used,  for  the  scholars  were 
obliged  to  use  such  books  as  they  had  brought  with  them,  or 
as  could  be  secured  from  their  neighbors,  for  there  was  no 
book  store  in  the  country,  and  the  American  Book  Company 
had  not  then  been  invented.  It  was  a  somewhat  strange 
gathering  of  school  books  for  they  came  from  Maine  and 
Missouri,  and  many  other  states  were  represented.  There 
was  a  vacation  in  the  term,  superinduced  by  the  approach  of 
the  holidays,  and  rendered  imperious  by  a  very  severe  spell 
of  cold  weather.  All  who  were  there  will  remember  it  as 
being  one  of  the  coldest  winter  seasons  known  in  that  region. 
The  exciting  time  when  the  Vigilance  Committee  effectually 
rid  the  Territory  of  the  band  of  highwaymen  occurred  during 
this  period,  and  the  gallows  tree  up  “Hangman’s  Gulch” 
many  times  bore  fruit  “for  the  healing  of  the  nation.”  School 
was  opened  again  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  but  was 
discontinued  for  a  summer  vacation.  The  next  term  of  my 
school  was  taught  in  a  cabin  built  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
opposite  our  house  by  Charles  Sackett  and  Richard  Fenn  of 
Tallmadge,  Ohio.  Later,  they  sold  it  to  the  government  to 
be  used  as  a  Senate  Committee  room,  while  the  First  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  in  session.  I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  all  the 
scholars  in  that  school,  I  very  much  regret  to  say,  and  I 
know  where  only  a  few  of  them  are  living,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.  With  the  aid  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graeter, 
of  Dillon,  Montana,  I  have  made  out  the  following  list,  which 
I  think  is  fairly  correct. 
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Emma  Zoller 

Emma  Cutler 

Susan  Burchett 

Mary  Teeters 

Charles  YanCamp 

J.  Edward  Watson 

*Wright  Prescott  Edgerton 


Delia  Cutler 
George  Burchett 
George  Teeters 
Jennie  Bennett 
Euphemia  YanCamp 
James  U.  Sanders 
Mollie  Dye 


IOTJPITKMIA  VAN  CAMP. 


Matilda  French 
William  Jones 
Henry  French 


Margaret  French 
Pauline  Edgerton 
George  French 


Helena,  Friday,  June  24,  1904. 

*  Colonel  W.  F.  Sanders  has  received  a  telegram  announcing  the  death  of 
his  cousin,  Wright  Prescott  Edgerton,  at  West  Point.  The  end  came  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Edgerton  was  a  son  of  Sidney  Edgerton,  first  governor  of  Montana, 
and  was  a  pioneer  of  the  territory.  He  was  born  in  1852,  and  crossed  the 
plains  with  Colonel  Sanders,  arriving  at  Bannack,  September  18,  1863.  He  was 
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A  few  of  these  pupils  of  mine  yet  live  in  that  vicinity;  but 
most  of  them,  I  am  advised  are  scattered  in  other  lands.  I 
trust  that  all  of  them  are  living,  and  remember  affectionately 
our  Bannack  University  of  humble  pretensions,  but  which 
sought  to  fulfill  its  mission  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  wTas 
the  first  school  taught  within  what  is  now  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  In  making  this  statement  I  would  do  no  injustice, 
and  it  may  be  possible  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
organized  a  school  among  the  Indians  in  the  Hellgate  or 
“Oregon  country,”  as  it  was  known  to  us.  But  I  have  no  in¬ 
formation  that  such  was  the  case.* * 


a  page  of  the  council  during  the  sess  ion  of  the  first  territorial  legislature 
from  December  12,  1864,  to  February  9,  1865.  In  July,  1870,  he  entered  West 
Point  academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  June  17,  1874.  His  grades  were 
so  high  that  he  was  at  once  promoted  to  be  second  lieutenant  in  the  Second 
artillery.  Since  that  time  he  had  served  in  the  army  always  in  important 
posts.  Part  of  his  service  was  on  the  frontier,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
had  been  stationed  in  the  more  imp  ortant  Eastern  posts.  On  August  28, 
1882,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  position  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  five 
years,  when  he  was  engaged  in  other  military  service. 

Mr.  Edgerton  married  Miss  Fannie  Helmuth.  a  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
Todd  Helmuth  of  New  York,  in  November,  1888.  The  wedding  was  attended 
by  James  U.  Sanders  of  Helena,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  East  at  the  time. 

The  dead  officer  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child,  a  17-year-old  daughter, 
named  Gladys.  He  had  one  sister,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Plassmann,  at  Monarch, 
Mont.,  and  four  other  sisters,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Whitman,  Miss 
Pauline  edgerton  and  Miss  lone  Edgerton,  at  Akron.  He  had  expected  to 
visit  Montana  this  summer,  having  planned  a  trip  around  the  world  in  which 
he  expected  to  spend  some>time  with  Montana  relatives  and  friends. 


*  To  the  Reverend  Mother  Superior  of  the  Convent  at  Fort  Van  Couver 
in  the  Territory  of  Washington. 

New  York,  Nov.  29th,  1863. 

My  Reverend  Mother: 

1  have  just  terminated  a  mission  and  excursion  a^nong  the  Indians  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  At  Walla  Walla  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  very 
Rev.  Mr.  Brouillet;  the  building  of  the  new  convent  was  making  good  head¬ 
way.  At  Van  Couver  I  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  his  Lordship  the 
Bishop  and  your  Respectable  Sisters  on  the  desire  of  our  Fathers  to  have  a 
little  colony  of  your  estimable  congregation  among  the  Pends  d’Oreilles  and 
the  Flatheads.  At  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they 
are  already  preparing  all  the  material  for  the  erection  of  a  convent.  His 
Lordship  and  his  worthy  Vicar  General  and  all  your  community  at  Van 
Couver  appeared  to  highly  approve  of  the  desire  of  our  Reverend  Fathers,  and 
begged  me  to  give  you  some  information  on  the  subject. 

In  1859  we  spoke  of  that  same  project  and  your  promises  and  your  desires 
were  then  quite  favorable;  to-day,  the  realization  of  a  new  establishment 
among  the  converted  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  seemingly  approach¬ 
ing. 

As  far  as  their  means  would  permit,  our  Fathers  would,  with  pleasure, 
support  the  Sisters;  they  already  have  a  large  farm,  a  beautiful  vegetable 
garden,  a  saw  mill  and  a  flour  mill,  and  a  good  number  of  cows. 
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I  should  be  very  glad  to  welcome  to  my  home  any  of  these 
pupils  of  mine,  or  to  hear  from  any  of  them  who  chance  to 
read  this  article,  and  to  renew  an  acquaintance  begun  more 
than  forty  years  ago.  I  do  not  wholly  excuse  myself  that  I 
did  riot  issue  diplomas  to  those  who  were  graduated  from  this 
literary  institution,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
them  are  entitled  to  honorary  degrees.  There  have,  of 
course,  been  great  changes  and  great  improvements  in  Mon¬ 
tana  since  then. 

The  houses  in  which  this  school  was  taught  did  not  ap¬ 
proach  in  architectural  beauty  the  “Little  Red  School  House” 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  mud  covered,  mud  plas¬ 
tered  and  mud  lined  house,  with  its  wooden  benches  and  im¬ 
provised  desks  lias  given  place  to  finely  equipped  school  houses 
and  that  our  somewhat  incongruous  method  of  study  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  diversities  of  our  school  book  has  yielded  to 
courses  of  study  which  meet  the  approval  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  land.  Since  that  remote  time,  I  have  been  identified 
for  a  period  with  one  of  the  historic  schools* *  of  the  country  of 
great  repute,  usefulness  and  promise;  but  I  look  back  to  the 
days  I  spent  striving  to  help  the  little  children  in  Bannack 
with  a  profound  gratification.  The  school  was  not  preten¬ 
tious,  but  it  was  in  response  to  the  yearning  for  education, 
and  it  was  the  first.  Those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  Montana 

My  Reverend  Mother,  I  recommend  tQ,  you,  in  a  special  manner,  this  great 
and  holy  work. 

I  dare  to  hope  that  the  future  convent  of  St.  Ignatius  shall  augment  consid¬ 
erably  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  all  your  congregation,  for  the  advancement 
of  I’M.  D.  Gl. 


I  shall  go  very  soon  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  A  short  reply  from 
you  would  very  much  please  me.  I  recommend  myself  to  your  good  prayers. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Rev.  Mother,  with  the  most  profound  respect  and 
esteem 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  DeSMET,  S.  J., 

In  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  Missouri. 

3  or  4  sisters  would  suffice  to  begin  with.  They  would  decide  upon  the 
method  of  education  and  the  work  to  embrace. 

Note— “A.  M.  D.  Gl.”  stands  for  ‘‘Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam”  which  literally 
translated  means  ‘‘For  the  greater  glory  of  God.”— Rev.  Victor  Day. 

*  Berea,  Madison,  Co.,  Kentucky. 
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in  the  early  days  feel  the  greatest  interest  and  pride  in  the 
advancement  of  the  new  State.  To  us  she  is  “our”  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  our  great  hopes  for  her  is  that  she  may  improve  her 
facilities  for  education,  purify  her  politics,  strengthen  her 
morals,  increase  her  wealth,  and  enlighten  her  government 
till  she  shall  stand  as  a  beacon  light  in  the  west  fulfilling  the 
grand  mission  it  is  given  her  to  fulfill. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  PIONEER  CITIZENS  REGARDING 
THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS  IN  MONTANA. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  a  school  in  Bannack  the  first  win¬ 
ter  of  1862  and  1863,  but  there  was  a  school  the  winter  of  7 63 
and  ’64,  taught  by  Miss  Lucia  Darling,  a  niece  of  Gov.  Edg- 
erton.  She  lives  now  at  Warren,  Ohio. 

The  second  teacher  was  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson,  summer  of 
’64  and  the  third  teacher  was  William  Mitchell,  winter  of  ’64 
and  ’65.  The  French  children  went  to  school  to  Miss  Darl¬ 
ing  and  they  say  that  she  was  the  first  teacher.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  was  the  first  school  in  the  state ;  there  may 
have  been  one  in  Virginia  City. 

JOHN  BISHOP,  Dillon,  Montana. 


The  summer  of  1863,  Miss  Kate  M.  Dunlap  taught  a  sub¬ 
scription  school  in  Nevada  City  in  Alder  Gulch,  the  first 
school  in  what  is  now  Madison  County.  The  winter  of  ’63 
and  ’64  Michael  Roach  and  a  man  who  was  known  as  Profes¬ 
sor  Davis  each  taught  subscription  schools  in  Nevada.  The 
summer  of  1864,  Miss  Dunlap  and  A.  H.  Van  Brocken  each 
taught  subscription  schools  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  pupils. 
The  following  winter  there  were  three  subscription  schools 
taught  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Davis,  formerly  Miss  Dunlap,  Messrs. 
Roach  and  Van  Brocken.  There  was  quite  a  rivalry  as  to 
which  were  the  best  spellers  and  spelling  schools  were  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  Mr.  Roach  taught  the  first  public  school, 
in  the  summer  of  1865.  I  think  that  Mrs.  J.  M.  Herndon 


MRS.  EMMA  ZOLLER  CURTIS. 
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could  give  you  more  of  the  general  character  of  the  schools 
of  the  county  than  anyone  that  I  call  to  mind,  as  she  was  a 
teacher  in  the  early  sixties. 

A.  B.  DAVIS, 

Puller  Springs,  Madison  County,  Mont. 


My  knowledge  of  the  schools  in  Bannack  is  very  limited.  I 
arrived  in  Bannack  the  sixth  of  September,  1862.  There  were 
very  few  children  in  the  camp  in  the  first  winter  and  no 
school  at  all. 

The  summer  of  ’63  Mrs.  Henry  Zoller  had  a  private  school 
for  two  months  for  primary  scholars.  Among  the  scholars 
were  the  children  of  Mr.  Asel  Stanley,  Willie  and  Ella,  and 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  think  Mrs.  Wash  Staple- 
ton,  of  Butte,  was  one  of  Mrs.  Zoller’s  pupils.  In  ’64  I 
think  some  one  had  a  short  term  of  school  in  a  building  owned 
by  Mrs.  George  D.  French.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of 
the  teacher.  Mrs.  Major  Watson  had  a  private  school  in  the 
winter  of  ’64  and  ’65.  I  will  refer  you  to  Mrs.  George  D. 
French  of  Argenta,  Beaverhead  County,  Montana,  as  she 
came  to  Bannack  in  1863,  and  had  children  old  enough  to  at¬ 
tend  school  when  she  came.  She  has  lived  at  Bannack  and 
Argenta  continuously  since  that  time.  With  her  recollection 
and  the  help  of  her  children  I  should  think  they  could  give 
you  as  good  a  history  of  the  early  schools  as  anyone  I  know  of. 
Mr.  D.  W.  Tilton  could  probably  refer  you  to  some  old  timer 
conversant  with  the  subject,  if  he  could  not  do  it  himself. 
I  never  resided  in  Virginia  City. 

MBS.  FRANK  E.  CURTIS,  Butte,  Mont. 
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Tbe  P  ion  eer  Publ  ic  School  of  Montana. 


By  Mrs.  Sarah  Raymond  Herndon. 

The  first  school  district  organized  in  Montana  was  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  City.  The  trustees  were  Hon.  Joe  Millard,  (now  of 
Omaha),  Chairman,  Sam.  Word,  Attorney  of  Helena,  and 
Captain  Rodgers  who  died  in  Missoula  some  years  ago. 
Clerk  of  the  Board,  Rev.  George  Smith,  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister. 

The  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (school 
commissioner  he  was  called  at  that  time)  was  a  Mr.  Thrasher. 

I  took  the  examination  at  my  home,  and  received  a  first 
grade  certificate,  for  which  I  paid  six  dollars,  besides  answer¬ 
ing  every  question  he  gave  me. 

The  school-house  was  the  Union  church,  built  of  logs,  fifty 
feet  long  by  thirty  wide.  It  was  built  in  1864  on  Idaho 
street  where  the  Methodist  church  now  stands.  It  had  two 
windows  in  each  end,  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front  end, 
a  platform,  or  porch,  with  about  four  steps  at  the  entrance. 
It  was  used  on  Sundays  for  preaching  and  Sunday-school 
by  the  Rev.  Smith.  There  were  eighty-one  pupils  registered, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  from  fifty  to  sixty.  It  is 
an  impossibility  to  tell  of  the  text  books  used,  for  the  families 
were  from  almost  every  state  in  the  UnknPand  every  family 
had  different  text  books  There  were  none  to  be  bought  ex¬ 
cept  Webster’s  little  blue  backed  speller  at  John  Mings’  book 
store*  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  each,  and  there  were  not  enough 
to  supply  the  demand. 

There  was  appropriated  $200  per  month  to  pay  the  teach¬ 
ers.  Mrs.  Parley  taught  the  primary  classes  the  first  month, 
four  hours  each  day,  and  I  taught  tli6  higher  grades  six 
hours,  so  I  received  $125  and  Mrs.  Farley  $75.  During  the 
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first  month,  Miss  Jennie  Bell  of  Helena,  was  chosen  primary 
teacher  in  place  of  Mrs.  Farley,  and  the  appropriation  divided 
equally  between  us,  although  I  was  still  principal. 

The  first  public  school  was  opened  on  the  fifth  day  of 
March,  1866,  in  Virginia  City,  Montana,  the  same  day  that 
the  Territorial  Legislature  convened.  A  term  of  six  months 
was'  closed  the  17th  of  August. 

A  new  school  house  was  built  before  the  next  term  south¬ 
west  of  where  the  Episcopal  church  now  stands.  It  was 
of  logs,  with  two  rooms,  one  for  each  department.  The  trus¬ 
tees  offered  me  the  position  of  principal  for  the  next  term 
for  nine  months  with  an  increase  of  $25  per  month  on  my 
salary,  with  Mrs.  Farley  for  primary  teacher.  This  was 
very  gratifying  to  me  although  I  could  not  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion,  for  it  proved  that  I  had  given  satisfaction  and  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  than  I  had  hoped,  for  it  was  a  hard  school  to 
teach  as  we  were)  practically  without  text  books. 

We  had  a  paper  edited  by  the  pupils,  called  the  “School 
Dispatch,”  read  every  other  Friday  afternoon,  and  a  spelling 
match  the  intervening  Friday.  There  were  always  visitors 
at  our  Friday  afternoon  exercises.  People  seemed  to  take 
more  interest  than  they,  do  now.  I  kept  a  diary  at  that  time 
and  here  are  the  names  of  the  visitors  on  one  day  in  May: 
Judge  Lovell,  Judge  McCullough,  Mr.  Hinton,  Mr.  Howie, 
Mr.  Irvine,  Mr.  John  Rodgers,  Misses  Nannie  and  Queen 
Rodgers,  Miss  Grey  and  Mrs.  Ferris. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Marshall,  principal  of  the  W.  E.  Gladstone 
school  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  and  Mrs.  Farley  taught 
the  school  for  the  next  four  years. 

Our  present  brick  school  house  was  built  in  1876.  There 
are  four  rooms  and  the  school  is  graded  to  the  tenth  grade. 
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By  Lyman  E.  Munson, 

Associate  Justice  of  Montana,  1865. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Montana' in  1862  and  1863,  at¬ 
tracted  wide-spread  attention,  and  people  flocked  there  in 
wild  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of  speedy  wealth.  Crime 
was  rampant  with  no  laws  or  courts  for  its  restraint. 

Congress  to  meet  the  emergency,  provided  for  a  Territorial 
Government  over  the  country,  by  act  approved  May  26,  1864. 

Under  this  act,  as  a  political  division  of  territorial  area, 
Montana  was  larger  in  extent  than  all  the  six  New  England 
states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland 
combined. 

At  this  time  no  railroads  crossed  the  continent,  and  it  was 
unsafe  to  travel  in  those  western  wilds,  except  in  large  well- 
armed  parties,  and  even  then  the  danger  was  great  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Indians  who  struck  terror  to  all  objects  of  civi¬ 
lized  life  in  their  surroundings. 

Appointees  for  the  government  of  Montana,  in  the  summer 
of  1864,  rendezvous  at  Omaha,  purchase  their  outfit,  with 
three  months  provisions  for  the  journey,  join  an  emigrant 

Note— Lyman  E.  Munson,  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass.,  January,  1822. 

His  father,  Gilbert  Munson— his  mother,  Esther  Stanton,  daughter  of  Col. 
Elijah  Stanton  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  cousin  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  in  Lincoln’s  administration. 

Both  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  were  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
from  beginning  to  its  ending. 

Mr.  Munson  was  educated  in  the  co  mmon  schools  in  his  native  town  and  at 
Lenox  Academy,  Massachusetts,  where  he  pursued  his  preparatory  course  of 
college.  Ill  health  supervening,  a  col  lege  course  was  suspended. 

Later  he  entered  Yale  Law  School  where  he  pursued  a  full  course  of  legal  stud¬ 
ies;  on  graduation  received  from  Yale  College  its  degree;  and  at  the  same  time 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Connecticut  to  practice  in  all  Courts  in  the  State. 

On  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  enter  ed  into  practice  with  Hon.  Henry  Dutton, 
then  one  of  its  Law  Professors,  later  elected  Governor,  and  Judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State. 

During  this  connection,  they  had  a  large  clientage  of  important  cases 
reaching  into  different  counties  in  the  State. 
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train  for  Salt  Lake  and  start,  arriving  at  Virginia  City  in 
Southern  Montana  late  in  the  fall  of  1864. 

Here  they  found  a  large  population,  among  it,  vile  robbers, 
murderers,  thieves  and  gamblers,  who  had  gone  there  for 
gold,  and  human  life  was  a  small  obstacle  in  their  way  of  get¬ 
ting  it.  Among  this  rough,  lawless  element,  were  as  brave, 
true  men  as  ever  faced  danger  or  met  duty.  Out  of  dire 
necessity  a 

VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE 

had  been  organized  for  protection,  and  for  a  time  it  was  a 
question  which  would  be  cleaned  out  first,  the  committee  or 
the  banditti.  It  was  a  trying  crisis  for  the  future  of  the 
Territory.  Vile  men  and  bad  women,  long  emancipated 
from  the  restraints  of  home,  and  the  refining  influences  of 
virtuous  society,  who  had  followed  camp  life  on  the  Pacific 
slope  as  long  as  it  was  safe  to  remain  there,  had  come  to  Mon¬ 
tana  full  of  wicked  plots  and  dark  deeds. 

This  committee,  hardly  knowing  whom  to  invite  in,  or  ex¬ 
clude  from  its  councils,  with  resolute  purpose,  with  physical 
bravery  and  moral  courage  that  would  have  crowned  them 
martyrs  at  the  stake  in  any  age  of  the  world,  went  forward 
with  their  work.  Detective  agencies  sent  out,  the  network 
woven — and  at  a  given  signal  the  net  was  sprung,  criminals 
arrested,  and  brought  in  from  different  points  to  a  designated 
place,  and  there  charged  with  crime — a  trial  had,  and  five  of 

In  1859  he  formed  a  oo-partnership  with  Joseph  Sheldon  under  the  firm  name 
of  Munson  and  Sheldon.  During-  this  connection  the  firm  at  -times  had  the 
largest  Civil  Court  Docket  of  any  legal  firm  in  New  Haven  County. 

March,  1865,  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  U.  S.  Judge  of  Montana.  Ac¬ 
cepting  the  appointment,  he  entered  upon  its  duties  schooled  in  Court  practice 
and  Judicial  precedents  which  were  of  recognized  force  in  court  procedure,  as 
well  as  in  the  line  of  territorial  desti  ny. 

At  this  time  not  a  territorial  statute  could  be  found  in  the  territory. 

The  Judicial  history  of  Montana  is  part  of  Pioneer  Life  in  its  borders,  and 
is  so  interwoven  as  a  vital  force  in  the  line  of  this  social,  religious  and  commer¬ 
cial  history  as  to  be  an  integral  part  in  its  statehood  relation  to  the  Republic. 

By  request  of  the  committee  on  publication  of  Montana  History,  the 
above,  and  following  sketch  on  Pion  eer  Life  in  Montana  is  furnished  for  pub¬ 
lication. 
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them  were  hung  at  one  time.  This  was  the  most  important 
day’s  work  ever  done  in  the  Territory.  Other  similar  ar¬ 
rests,  trials,  convictions  and  executions  were  had,  sometimes 
one,  two,  and  three  executions  at  a  time,  till  between  the  21st 
day  of  December,  1863,  and  the  3rd  day  of  February,  1864,  a 
little  over  a  month,  at  Virginia  City  and  Bannack,  twenty- 
four  of  these  outlaws  including  the  sheriff  and  two  of  his 
deputies,  were  hung  by  the  vigilantes;  and  eight  others,  in¬ 
cluding  two  attorneys  who  had  defended  the  criminals  at  the 
trial,  were  banished  from  the  Territory. 

The  sheriff  and  his  deputy  pals,  were  in  league  as  robbers 
of,  and  coach  passengers  with,  gold  consignments  to  the 
states. 

His  official  position  gained  information  as  to  coach  outfit, 
and  if  the  outfit  promised  favorable  results,  the  coach  met 
with  masked  robbers  and  the  robbery  was  completed.  Suc¬ 
cess  finally  betrayed  his  ambition,  and  he  was  brought  to 
view  his  ending  at  the  end  of  a  hangman’s  rope.  The  sheriff 
was  a  well  built,  all  round  confidence  man,  Avliose  position 
disarmed  suspicion  and  his  ending  too  long  delayed.  Vigi¬ 
lante  execution  was  speed}",  usually  within  an  hour  after 
conviction.  After  ever}"  execution,  good  people  breathed 
freer ;  that  is,  those  who  could  breathe  at  all,  for  it  was  found 
at  the  trials  by  proof,  confession,  and  otherwise,  that  these 
vile  miscreants  had  murdered  in  cold  blood  for  plunder,  over 
one  hundred  people  in  Montana.  Other  similar  murders 
were  committed,  but  the  red-handed  assassins  escaped  detec¬ 
tion.  One  victim  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  confessed  that  it 
was  quicker  and  easier  to  kill  a  man  for  his  gold  than  to  dig 
for  it. 

These  trials  were  before  a  Vigilante  jury,  presided  over  by 
one  of  their  number  with  dignity  and  decorum,  with  a  con¬ 
scientious  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  innocent,  as  well  as 
stern  justice  for  the  guilty.  If  on  trial,  suspicion  was  strong 
and  evidence  weak,  the  accused  was  given  so  many  hours  to 
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leave  the  Territory,  and  if  he  did  not  leave  within  the  time 
limited,  he  never  left  at  all. 

No  one,  once  warned,  waited  for  a  second  call,  and  he 
asked  for  no  days  of  grace  to  the  time  limited.  The  history 
of  the  Vigilance  committee,  in  Montana,  is  so  incorporated 
into  its  early  history,  that  I  feel  justified  in  alluding  to  it, 
as  one  of  the  necessary  forces  used  to  eradicate  a  greater  evil. 
The  conscious  existence  of  this  committee  was  a  wholesome 
dread  to  evil  doers.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time 
of  this  active  work  of  the  vigilantes,  there  was  not  an  organ¬ 
ized  court  in  the  limits  of  the  Territory,  and  not  one  East  be¬ 
tween  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Yankton,  in  Dakota,  nearly 
one  thousand  miles  distant. 

Receiving  from  President  Lincoln  my  commission  as  one 
of  the  three  United  States  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Montana,  I  began  preparation  for  starting.  I  could  gain  but 
little  information  ttjr  correspondence  or  inquiry,  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  the  Territory — where  I  should  be  located 
when  there — or  the  best  way  to  go.  Deciding  upon  the  river 
route,  I  shipped  my  library  to  St.  Louis,  taking  a  steamer 
there  for  Fort  Benton,  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation, 
three  thousand  miles  distant  by  river  from  St.  Louis,  and  it 
took  over  fifty  days  to  complete  the  trip,  many  times  longer 
than  it  would  take  to  go  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  about 
the  same  distance;  yet  our  steamer  was  the  crack  boat  on  the 
river  that  season. 

Passing  Yankton,  in  the  lower  part  of  Dakota,  one  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  by  river  above  St. 
Louis,  we  entered  a  country  filled  with  hostile  Indians. 
Military  forts  and  stockades  in  the  Territory  were  besieged 
by  the  redskins,  and  commanders  of  the  Forts  tried  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  Captain  of  our  boat  the  perils  of  the  trip,  and 
it  required  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  guard  against  pos¬ 
sible  adverse  experiences  on  the  way. 

Fort  Rice,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
above  St.  Louis  by  the  river,  had  been  surrounded  by  them  for 
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days,  it  not  being  safe  for  even  picket  men  to  venture  outside 
the  enclosure.  Mooring  our  boat  to  the  shore,  Indians  inter¬ 
preted  our  arrival  as  reinforcements  for  the  Fort  and  they 
left.  Col.  Reeves,  commandant  of  the  Fort,  showed  us  a 
poisoned  arow  taken  from  the  body  of  one  of  his  soldiers  who 
had  died  that  day  in  great  agony  from  its  effects. 

The  pilot  house  of  our  boat  was  sheathed  with  boiler  iron, 
with  peep  holes  to  look  out  for  safe  navigation,  and  other 
precautions  taken  for  safety.  There  was  no  security  in  trav¬ 
eling  through  the  Indian  country  at  that  date,  except  in  large 
well  armed  parties,  and  even  then,  trains  were  frequently 
stampeded  by  the  bold  dash  and  dreaded  war-whoop  of  the 
Indians,  who  swept  down  like  an  evil  spirit  of  the  winds,  to 
help  themselves  to  the  scalps  of  drivers,  and  plunder  from 
the  trains. 

Many  to  this  day  remember  how  frequently  the  coaches 
on  the  overland  route  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  how 
thrillingly  graphic  were  the  scenes  described  by  those  who 
escaped  the  peril. 

At  night  our  boat  was  anchored  with  sentinels  on  guard 
to  prevent  surprise  or  attack. 

THE  BUFFALO. 

On  our  way  up  the  river,  Ave  encountered  vast  herds  of 
them,  moving  from  southern  to  northern  feeding  grounds. 
The  plains,  at  times,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  Avere  literally 
covered  with  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  came 
to  the  river  bank  and  plunged  into  the  sweeping  floods  re¬ 
gardless  of  fear  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore  like  veterans 
in  their  native  element. 

Such  a  sight  will  never  again  be  Avitnessed  by  mortal  eyes. 
The  river  was  full  of  them;  so  full,  that  we  were  obliged  on 
different  days  to  stop  the  steamer  to  avoid  being  swamped  by 
them.  On  one  occasion  a  stahvart  fellow  became  entangled 
in  the  wheel  of  the  steamer,  and  in  his  efforts  for  release,  rip¬ 
ped  out  some  of  the  buckets  of  the  wheel,  necessitating  re- 
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pairs.  Some  fat  heifers  and  calves  were  lassoed  from  the 
river  and  killed  for  fresh  meat,  for  boat  supplies. 

Excitement  on  these  occasions  lifted  us  into  pleasurable 
emotions  regardless  of  possible  events  for  the  morrow.  Each 
day  had  its  markings  different  from  preceding  days. 

At  times  an  old  bullock  which  had  often  piloted  the  herd 
over  vast  prairies  to  better  feeding  grounds,  being  fought  and 
gored  by  younger  blood  of  the  same  gender,  would  lag  behind 
on  the  plains  meditating  on  the  mutabilities  of  time. 

No  king  deposed  from  thronely  power  seemingly  ever  felt 
the  force  of  adverse  circumstances  more  keenly  than  these  de¬ 
posed  monarchs  from  prairie  ranges  forty  years  ago.  His 
demure  thoughts  almost  photographed  themselves  on  the 
tombstone  of  events  as  the  race  passes  out  of  living  history ; 
or  a  buffalo  cow,  by  force  of  maternal  instinct  for  her  calf 
would  become  separated  from  the  moving  herd. 

A  wolf  finding  them  alone,  would  watch  their  movements, 
and  sound  his  call  for  help,  which  being  answered  by  others 
understanding  the  signal,  would  hasten  to  respond ;  and  when 
a  sufficient  number  had  gathered,  would  attack  and  drag 
their  victim  down  for  a  feast.  These  exhibitions  were  not 
rare  in  episode,  but  pathetic  in  exhibition.  Wolves  in  single 
numbers  are  cowards  for  attack,  but  when  fortified  by  num¬ 
bers  are  courageous  and  voracious  till  their  hunger  is  ap¬ 
peased.  It  is  wonderful  how  well  understood  is  the  language 
of  beast  and  bird  life  peculiar  to  their  species,  and  how 
quickly  they  respond  to  the  meaning  of  signals.  Montana 
was  full  of  buffalo,  moose,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  bear,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  other  game,  and  rifles  echoed  results  in  trophies, 
that  garnished  the  menu  of  our  table  on  the  transit. 

BUFFALO  HUNTING 

was  exciting  and  perilous.  A  wounded  buffalo  would  often 
turn  upon  his  pursuers,  and  in  his  fury,  horse  and  rider  would 
go  down  to  rise  no  more.  Buffalo  are  powerfully  built,  with 
fourteen  pairs  of  ribs  to  the  ox  thirteen,  and  courageous  to 
the  extent  of  their  vitality. 
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In  the  timber  that  fringed  the  river  bank,  otter,  beaver, 
mink  and  musk-rat,  splashed  into  the  water  on  our  near  ap¬ 
proach.  Lagoons  and  lakelets  were  alive  with  water  fowl 
that  sported  in  security,  apparently  tame  in  their  wildness. 

Game  birds  and  animals  strutted  in  tempting  attitudes 
before  the  gunner  armed  with  breech  loading  shot  guns,  and 
the  deadly  aim  of  Winchester  rifles  often  varied  the  menu  at 
our  cabin  table  with  luxuries  that  would  tempt  the  gods  of 
epicurean  habit. 

Rivers  and  lakes  were  full  of  delicious  trout,  as  pretty 
speckled  beauties  as  ever  tempted  the  eye,  or  tickled  the  pal¬ 
ate  of  good  old  Isaac  Walton,  who  hung  up  his  fishing  tackle 
without  visiting  Montana,  and  his  facetious  pen' was  lost 
to  the  describing  of  celebrities  in  its  waters ;  even  where  a  few 
hours  of  careless  fishing  would  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
any  one,  especially  if  he  had  to  carry  the  catch  far  on  his 
back.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Montana  of  a  man  on  mule- 
back  fording  one  of  its  streams,  where  the  trout  were  so 
voracious  that  they  bit  the  spurs  of  his  boots  and  hung  on 
till  he  reached  shore,  and  people  repeated  it  as  if  they  be¬ 
lieved  it  true,  and  they  were  never  hung  for  speaking  the 
truth. 

A  school  teacher  from  Massachusetts,  writing  to  the 
Springfield  Republican,  said:  “that  his  fishing  experience 
culminated  when  he  reached  Snake  River.  That  he  there 
caught  a  brook  trout  that  had  a  chipmunk  and  a  mole  in  liis 
stomach  and  still  was  hungry.” 

At  Wolf  Point,  so-called,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  some 
woodchoppers  had  built  a  stockade  to  divide  their  time  in 
cutting  wood  for  the  steamers,  and  trapping  for  furs,  as 
should  be  most  profitable.  They  killed  a  buffalo- — cut  out 
what  meat  they  wanted  to  use,  and  poisoned  the  carcass  for 
the  wolves.  The  first  night  seventy-two  wolves  came  to 
grief..  This  was  the  largest  wolf  gathering  I  ever  saw. 
The}-  had  come  in  from  prairie  ravines  and  timber  nooks  for 
a  feast,  and  they  lay  around  the  stockade  on  our  arrival  mid- 
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day  following  their  adventure,  harmless  of  snapping  teeth, 
that  glistened  in  the  sun,  waiting  the  knife  to  separate  their 
furry  backs  to  fleshy  coverings,  which  suggested  comfort¬ 
able  robes  for  wintry  days.  An  Indian  would  skin  a  wolf 
surrendering  its  pelt  to  its  captor  for  its  carcass  for  his 
feast,  regardless  of  the  cause  of  its  death,  and  careless  of  his 
own  mortuary  record  to  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket  of  forget¬ 
fulness.  The  captain  of  our  boat  made  arrangements  with 
the  stockade  adventurers  for  the  purchase  of  their  pelts  on 

his  return,  with  as  many  more  as  they  might  capture  in  the 
interim. 


River  traffic  in  those  days  picked  up  much  furry  materials 
at  local  points  on  the  river  that  did  not  enter  into  commer¬ 
cial  reports  but  their  markings  in  value  on  return  trips  were 
as  great  as  on  up  trip  adventure. 


About  one  hundred  miles  below  Benton,  our  boat  grounded. 
On  board  as  passenger  was  Major  Upson,  Indian  Agent  at 
Benton,  returning  with  annuity  goods  for  distribution  among 
the  Indians  connected  with  the  Agency. 

Some  Indians  came  to  the  river  bank  who  knew  the  Major. 
He  told  them  what  he  had  on  board  which  excited  their  vision 
of  supplies,  gave  one  of  them  a  letter  to  deliver  with  utmost 


speed  to  the  Agency  at  Benton.  After  a  square  meal  for 
the  start,  and  a  sandwich  for  the  way,  the  Indian  started, 
leaving  his  three  companions  as  hostages  on  the  boat  to  await 
his  return.  Indians  are  fleet  runners,  and  in  two  days  from 
starting  he  had  delivered  his  errand  and  returned.  Three 
days  later,  teams  appeared— the  boat  lighted  of  freight  again 
steamed  up  the  river. 

Near  Benton,  several  persons  a  few  days  before  our  arrival 


were  reported  as  massacred  by  the  Indians.  This  soon  after 
was  retaliated  by  whites,  when  eleven  Indians  at  one  time, 
out  of  deference  to  Winchester  rifle  bullets,  passed  over  into 
the  Spirit  land,  leaving  their  bodies  and  blankets  on  the 
ground,  and  their  scalps  fluttering  on  poles  with  night  winds 
chanting  a  requiem  over  their  departure. 
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After  some  delay  at  Benton,  we  started  with  mule  trains 
and  prairie  schooners  for  Helena,  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  distant.  The  trail  was  sufficiently  marked  to  follow 
the  way.  We  usually  encamped  for  the  night  about  mid- 
afternoon  near  a  spring  or  water  course.  Wagons  were 
drawn  up  in  a  circle,  horses  tethered  out  for  grazing,  and  a 
dinner  prepared,  sometimes  stimulated  by  heat  energies  from 
dried  buffalo  chips,  which  was  received  with  less  grumbling 
by  the  guest,  than  are  the  dinners  served  to  major-generals 
from  embalmed  beef  of  modern  notoriety. 

At  night,  horses  were  brought  into  the  enclosed  circle  for 
safety,  passengers  spread  their  blankets  on  the  ground,  under 
the  wagon,  for  night’s  repose — trusty  sentinels  kept  watch 
around  the  encampment,  while  the  music  of  howling  wolves 
in  the  near  distance  contributed  to  wakeful  hours  of  nervous 
sleepers.  Time  wore  away  distance,  and  on  Sunday,  July 
9, 1865,  we  arrived  at  Helena,  then  called  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
owing  to  its  discovery  late  in  the  fall  before. 

This  was  a  lively  camp,  three  thousand  people  were  there, 
street  spaces  were  blockaded  with  men  and  merchandise,  ox 
trains,  mule  trains  and  pack  trains  surrounded  the  camp, 
waiting  a  chance  to  unload.  The  saw  and  hammer  were 
busy  in  putting  up  cabins  and  store  houses,  and  in  construct¬ 
ing  sluice  boxes  for  the  washing  out  of  gold,  which  was  found 
in  nearly  every  rod  of  its  valley  soil.  Men  who  had  shunned 
domestic  duties  over  the  cradle  for  years,  were  rocking  a 
cradle  filled  with  dirty  water,  watching  appearances  of 
golden  sands  to  open  their  purse  strings  to  the  realities  of 
their  adventure.  Auctioneers  were  crying  their  wrares — 
trade  was  lively — saloons  crowded — hurdy  gurdy  dance 
houses  in  full  blast — wild  mustang  horses,  never  before 
saddled  or  bridled,  with  Mexican  riders  on  their  backs,  where¬ 
on  man  never  sat  before,  were  running,  jumping,  kicking  and 
bucking  to  unhorse  their  riders,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  jeering  crowd,  and  as  exciting  as  a  Spanish  bull  fight. 
“Buffalo  Bill’s”  wild  west  show,  illustrates  in  pantomime 
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exhibit,  some  of  the  stirring  scenes  and  hair  raising  proclivi¬ 
ties  of  that,  my  first  Sunday  in  Montana. 

There  was  suspended  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  a  man  hung  by 
the  Vigilante  Committee  the  night  before,  which  was  the 
eighth  specimen  of  similar  fruit  encased  in  leather  boots  that 
tree  had  borne  in  so  many  months. 

Saturday  nights  and  Sunday  mornings,  miners  would 
come  into  town  with  their  week’s  wages,  and  they  would 
drink,  gamble  and  dance,  till  their  money  was  gone,  and  then 
go  back  to  camp  after  the  excitement  of  the  day  was  over, 
completely  strapped,  to  renew  the  folly  at  another  week’s 
ending.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  indulgence  should  blos¬ 
som  into  crime? 

At  a  conference  with  the  other  judges,  I  spoke  of  this  mode 
of  mid-night  life-taking,  and  insisted  that  such  cases  should 
be  noticed  by  the  courts.  One  of  the  judges,  understanding 
the  necessity  of  sure,  speedy  work  with  the  criminals,  said,. 
“I  am  content  to  let  the  Vigilantes  go  on,  for  thepresent ;  they 
can  attend  to  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  cheaper,  quicker 
and  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  the  courts — besides,  we  have 
no  secure  jails  in  which  to  confine  criminals.” 

The  other  judge  coincided  with  him,  and  said:  “If  you 
attempt  to  try  one  of  those  “Road  Agents”  in  the  courts,  his 
comrades  will  get  him  clear,  or  if  he  should  be  convicted,  the 
lives  of  the  witnesses  who  testify  against  him,  and  of  the 
judge  who  sentences  him,  will  not  be  worth  the  shoes  they 
wear.”  Road  Agent  was  a  mountain  phrase  to  designate 
highway  robbers  and  perpetrators  of  kindred  crimes. 

A  grand  jury  in  one  of  the  Districts  presented  to  the  Court 
in  lieu  of  an  indictment : 

“That  it  is  better  to  leave  the  punishment  of  criminal  offend¬ 
ers  to  the  Vigilantes,  who  always  act  impartially,  and  who 
would 'not  permit  the  escape  of  proved  criminals  on  technical 
a  ad  absurd  grounds.” 

My  court  opened  the  first  week  in  August,  1865.  In  my 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  I  took  occasion  to  say : 
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“That  the  Court  that  day  opened  for  the  first  time  in  that 
district,  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases;  and  that, 
however  satisfactory  an  excuse  might  hitherto  have  been  for 
secret  trials,  and  midnight  executions,  no  such  necessity 
longer  existed,  and  that,  all  'such  proceedings  must  now  be 
left  to  the  Courts.” 

The  next  day,  three  gentlemen,  neither  of  whom  I  knew 
by  name  or  sight,  called  upon  me,  and  said  that  my  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury  was  exciting  considerable  comment  in  the 
community,  and  asked  about  the  language  used.  I  told  them 
it  was  on  file  in  the  clerk’s  office  and  they  could  see  it  there. 
That  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  about  it,  I  caused 
the  whole  charge  to  be  published  in  one  of  the  local  papers, 
which  was  copied  in  other  papers  in  Montana. 

My  next  court  term  opened  in  December,  1865.  A  mur¬ 
der  had  just  been  committed.  Through  the  vigilance  of 
court-officers,  the  man  was  arrested,  and  held  for  trial  m  the 
Court.  A  rescue  and  summary  punishment  of  the  prisoner 
was  threatened.  The  officers  of  the  Court,  the  jail  not  be- 
in-  secure,  guarded  the  prisoner  to  prevent  escape  or  rescue 
At  night  the  prisoner  was  taken  from  the  jail  to  the  cour 
room,  where  it  was  warm  and  comfortable  for  the  officers  on 
duty;  one  leg  Of  the  prisoner  was  shackled  and  secured  to  a 
staple  in  the  floor.  The  officers,  well  armed,  remained  on 
duty  through  the  night  in  the  room,  while  trusty  sentinels 
patrolled  outside  to  prevent  surprise.  This  was  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  afraid  of  rescue  and  summary 
punishment,  than  pleasant  to  the  keepers. 

No  braver  officers  ever  lived  than  U.  S.  Marshal  George  M. 
Pinney,  and  his  deputies,  Neil  Howie,  John  Featherston,  anc 
J.  X.  Beidler,  and  it  gives  me  personal  pleasure  to  accord  o 
them  the  merit  of  having  contributed  largely  to  time-stab  la¬ 
ment  of  order  and  good  government  over  discordant  elemen 

in  the  Territory. 

The  grand  jury,  in  attendance  upon  the  court  charged  uj 
the  special  work  before  them,  and  upon  such  matters  as  might 
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be  the  subject  of  inquiry.  They  found  a  true  bill  against 
the  prisoner,  and  were  excused  from  further  attendance  upon 
the  court  without  further  summons  or  notice.  The  prisoner 
was  put  upon  trial  for  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment. 
Officers  guarded  him  day  and  night.  The  court  room  was 
packed  during  the  trial.  The  verdict  of  the  Jury  was  mur¬ 
der  in  the  second  degree — no  appeal  taken— -sentence  passed 
— and  in  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  commission  of  the 
homicide,  the  prisoner  was  serving  out  the  penalty  in  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  prison  at  Virginia  City. 

The  Secretary,  acting  as  Governor  of  the  Territory,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Governor,  while  under  the  influence  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  habit,  pardoned  and  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty. 

On  being  released  from  prison,  the  man  went  back  to  Hel¬ 
ena,  swearing  vengeance  upon  the  witnesses  who  had  testi¬ 
fied  against  him.  Arriving  at  Helena  about  9  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  Vigilantes, 
and  was  hanged  at  10  o’clock  with  the  pardon  in  his  pocket. 

This  was  the  ninth  specimen  of  kindred  fruit  that  famous 
hangman’s  tree  at  Helena  had  borne  in  so  many  months. 
They  all  went  up  with  their  boots  on;  and  as  death  found 
them,  so  the  grave  covered  them. 

This  trial  in  the  courts  for  murder  was  the  first  ever  held  in 
the  Territory,  and  it  marked  a  new  era  in  its  jurisprudence. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  how  a  man  looked  after  graduating 
with  the  highest  honors  from  a  Vigilance  Institution,  I  show 
you  a  pen  picture  of  this  man,  as  he  appeared  the  next  morn- 
ning  before  removal  from  the  sunlit  tree  to  final  rest  beneath 
the  clods  of  the  valley.  The  remains  were  placed  in  a  stain¬ 
less  board  coffin,  on  a  dray  cart  drawn  by  a  mule,  the  sheriff 
and  coroner  leading  the  way  from  the  place  of  execution  to 
the  cemetery — no  mourners  shed  tears  on  the  way — no  glove¬ 
handed  pall  bearers  to  do  escort  duty — no  flowers  on  the 
coffin  enclosing  the  remains — no  religious  ceremony  over  its 
commitment,  and  no  monument  marks  his  resting  place.  . 
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Vigilante  rule  worked  in  harmony  with  its  precedents, 
with  no  artificial  distinction  of  persons  or  in  results. 

Speedy  trial  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  metes  out 
justice  better,  when  witnesses  are  fresh  from  the  scene  of  con¬ 
troversy,  than  to  await  their  departure;  or  to  depend  upon 
India  rubber  memories,  which  may  be  side-tracked  into  for¬ 
getfulness  when  the  trial  is  reached.  Eastern  states  courts 
would  profit  largely  by  imitating  western  promptness  in 
court  proceedings  with  less  miscarriage  from  the  pivotal 
point  of  justice. 

One  other  trial  for  murder  before  me  in  August,  1866.  This 
man  was  arrested  by  the  United  States  Marshal  for  murder 
in  the  Indian  country  under  provisions  of  United  States 
laws  ;  was  tried  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  Court.  Con¬ 
victed  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Sentence  passed  that 
he  be  remanded  to  prison,  and  there  safely  kept,  “ till  Friday , 
the  fifth  day  of  October,  1866,  then  and  there  to  be  liang,ed  by 
the  neck  till  dead.”  Officers  of  the  law  guarded  the  jail  and 
prisoner  day  and  night  to  prevent  escape  or  summary  execu¬ 
tion.  Record  of  arrest,  proceedings,  trial,  conviction  and 
sentence  forwarded  to  the  President  and  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

President  J ohnson  commuted  the  sentence  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  ordered  his  transfer  to  Detroit  Prison,  Michigan, 
to  serve  out  the  sentence.  On  his  way  thither,  he  escaped 
from  his  keepers  and  was  never  delivered  there. 

ANOTHER  CASE. 

The  head  manager  of  a  large  quartz  mining  company  for 
the  reduction  of  gold  ores  near  Helena,  killed  a  man  for 
alleged  stealing  of  wood,  cut  for  milling  purposes.  This 
wood  was  cut  on  Government  land,  the  title  to  which  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Government. 

The  man  was  arrested,  jailed,  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  held  for  trial.  Pending  trial,  the  prisoner  took  change 
of  venue  to  a  sparcely  settled  county  in  another  district  juris¬ 
diction,  during  territorial  organization.  On  the  trial  the 
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prisoner  was  discharged,  and  he  left  Montana  under  cover 
of  midnight  hours,  and  he  was  never  seen  there  afterwards. 

After  I  left  Montana,  I  learned  that  four  other  persons  were 
hung  by  the  Vigilantes  upon  that  famous  Helena  tree,  thir¬ 
teen  in  all,  when  a  clergyman,  ostensibly  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  community,  cut  the  tree  down,  and  when  it  was  safely 
housed,  peddled  it  out  for  canes,  and  that  tree  became  as  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  number  of  canes  it  produced,  as  it  had  for  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  cast  their  last  look  up  among  the 
branches,  before  testing  the  strength  of  its  fibers  at  the  end 
of  the  rope. 

From  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  of  good  hanging  was 
generally  considered  long  enough  to  warrant  a  certificate 
that  life  was  extinct  and  the  body  ready  for  burial. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  territory,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  medical  graduate  of  Yale,  stating  that  he  had  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honor,  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  anxious 
to  settle  in  a  new  thriving  city,  and  inquired  if  Helena  was 
such  a  place.  Meeting  one  of  the  worthy  doctors  of  the  city, 
I  handed  him  the  letter  and  asked  for  information. 

Said  he,  “Tell  that  young  man  not  to  come  here,  for  men 
are  seldom  sick  and  never  die,”  and  with  a  quizzing  look  into 
the  face  of  the  gentleman  by  his  side  said,  “That  the  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee  had  to  hang  a  man  in  order  to  start  a  grave 
yard,”  whereupon  the  gentleman  addressed  replied,  “That 
the  reason  of  the  delay  in  starting  one,  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  the  want  of  sickness  among  the  people,  as  the  lack 
of  skill  among  the  doctors.”  Honors  being  easy  between 
them,  the  conversation  was  not  continued. 

VIGILANTES, 

as  a  rule,  filled  the  hiatus  between  early  settlements,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  courts,  and  organization  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  over  the  territory.  They  can  look  back  over  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  stirring  activities,  in  her  borders,  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  duty  well  performed  in  its  early  history;  and  in 
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selection  of  efficient  guardians  over  its  baptism  into  state¬ 
hood  sovereignty,  February  22,  1889.* 

Hopeful  and  active  for  its  welfare  under  shadowy  clouds  in 
its  morning  life,  they  were  efficient  and  watchful  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  its  prosperity,  in  social,  political,  and  commercial 
maturity.  History  overlooks  some  faults,  to  embellish  the 
memory  of  the  faithful.  Vigilante  rule  in  the  early  life  of 
Montana  may  have  had  cloudy  spots  upon  its  disk,  but  its 
general  record  illumines  its  history  as  a  necessary  force  in 
the  cycles  of  time. 

THE  MONTANA  BAR 

was  composed  in  the  main  of  well  educated,  good  lawyers, 
and  accomplished  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  had  held  judi¬ 
cial  positions  in  the  States  before  going  there.  They  were 
loyal  to  their  profession,  to  the  courts,  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  their  influence  did  much  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
establish  good  government  for  the  people. 

The  three  co-ordinate  branches  of  government  were  in 
harmony  for  'the  future  glory  of  Montana. 

Emigration  of  families  came  there  for  future  homes.  Fond 
mothers  had  said  in  the  language  of  Ruth : 

“Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go, 

Where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge, 

Thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 

And  thy  God  shall  be  my  God.” 

The  presence  of  virtuous  women  inspired  the  rough  miners 
with  respect,  and  the  gentle  administrations  to  the  wayward 
were  like  merciful  visitations  to  the  doomed. 

INDIAN  TREATY. 

In  October,  1865,  in  company  with  the  Governor,  and  an 
armed  escort,  we  started  from  Helena  on  horseback  for  Ben¬ 
ton,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  distant,  to  help  the  Indian 

*  For  complete  text  of  the  bill  to  admit  Montana,  see  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  Vol.  20,  part  3,  p.  2113,  50th  Congress,  2nd  session.  Reported  February  20, 
1889.  Approved  February  22,  1889. 

The  bill  provided  for  the  constitutional  convention,  but  the  admission  ol 
the  state  was  not  until  November  S,  1889. — (Ed.) 
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agent  make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  and  witness  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  annuities.  At  this  time  three  log  cabins,  two  occu¬ 
pied  by  French  half-breeds,  and  one  by  an  American,  were 
the  only  stationary  evidence  of  civilized  life  on  the  way. 

The  first  day,  we  reached  the  ranch  of  Malcolm  Clark,*  an 
American  living  with  his  squaw  wife  in  his  cabin  home. 
Horses  and  mules  carrying  our  camp  outfit  were  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  burden,  and  picketed  around  haystacks 
for  forage.  Supper  ended,  we  retired  for  the  night 
under  a  shed,  provided  for  horses  from  storms  which  came 
up  suddenly  and  raged  furiously  while  the  storm-king  tar¬ 
ried,  rolled  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets,  with  trusty  rifles 
shotted  for  emergency  by  our  sides,  and  took  a  quiet  sllep 
while  midnight  sentinels  patrolled  the  camp.  Morning  sun¬ 
light  was  propitious  for  a  pleasant  day’s  journey. 

**Clark  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  built  the  fort 
and  storehouse  at  Benton  for  the  American  Fur  Company,  of 
which  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the  head.  Clark  claimed  that 
his  wife  and  children  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  annuities.  In  the  morning  he  joined  us  for 
the  balance  of  the  journey.  During  the  day,  a  snow  storm 
struck  us,  and  we  housed  for  the  night  in  the  cabin  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  half-breed,  before  spoken  of.  An  Indian  hunter  for  the 
cabin  had  brought  in  a  mountain  sheep,  and  we  feasted  on  de¬ 
licious  morsels  from  its  juicy  sides.  After  the  repast,  we 
rolled  ourselves  up  in  blankets  and  lay  round  on  the  ground 
floor  with  heads  and  points  at  promiscuous  angles. 

Still  snowing  in  the  morning,  it  was  decided  to  detour 
from  the  regular  route  and  visit  the  Catholic  mission  some 
fifteen  miles  distant. 

Clark,  understanding  “Indian,”  engaged  the  hunter  as 
o-uide,  they  leading  the  way  over  the  trackless  snow,  and  we 
following.”  Beaching  the  mission,  we  were  cordially  received 


See  page  255  Yol.  II. 


See  page  251  Vol.  HI.  Lieut  Bradley’s 
t  Fort  Benton.  See  also  page  264  Vol. 


statement  that  Major  Culbertson 
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and  generously  entertained  over  two  nights  and  one  day.  In 
the  morning,  taking  a  guide  from  the  mission  to  pilot  our  way 
to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  River,  we  encamped  there 
for  the  night,  amid  the  roar  of  mighty  waters  pouring  over 
a  rocky  precipice  nearly  eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  plunge. 
A  dead  tree  with  naked  branches,  tempted  the  advent  of  an 
ax  from  the  outfit,  and  that  tree  with  its  fiery  outlines  was 
very  companionable,  and  midnight  hours  sparkled  with  wit 
and  repartee,  now  lost  to  memory. 

1  he  next  morning  we  started  for  Benton,  arriving  there 
in  a  snowy  coverlet  mantling  the  earth  from  five  to  six  inches 
in  depth,  at  the  close  of  a  six-day  journey  from  Helena.  On 
our  way,  we  daily  saw  large  bands  of  deer,  antelope  and  elk, 
which,  at  the  sight  of  our  cavalcade,  fled  into  safe  distance,, 
wheeled  about  and  faced  us  like  a  military  company  on  par¬ 
ade,  watching  our  movements  in  retreating  distance. 

AT  BENTON 

wre  met  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  Indians  composed 
of  different  tribes  gathered  there  in  expectation  of  great  re¬ 
sults.  Indians  claimed  all  that  country  as  theirs.  In¬ 
dian  tepees  fringed  the  hillsides  and  pioneer  cabins  dotted  the 
valleys.  The  bow  sped  the  arrow  for  game  and  other 
trophies,  and  the  crack  of  pioneer  rifles  echoed  from  valley  to 
hill  top.  Antagonistic  forces  contended  for  mastery  over 
the  situation,  but  civilized  agencies  had  its  innings,  and  chaos 
its  outings  in  a  battle  well  won  for  the  former,  and  defeat 
for  the  latter.  Human  life  was  unsafe  and  cheap  on  both 
sides.  A  good  opportunity  for  skill  in  marksmanship  with 
either  rifle  or  bow  and  arrow,  was  frequently  rewarded  with 
bloody  trophies.  Whites  would  murder  whites  for  plunder, 
scalp  and  mutilate  their  victims,  and  then  report  it  as  an 
Indian  massacre,  to  be  followed  by  similar  outrages  upon 
the  Indians.  Indians  were  more  sinned  against  than  sin¬ 
ning. 

We  made  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  give  up 
their  coveted  lands,  the  lands  of  their  fathers,  the  gamiest 
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country  in  the  world,  and  go  onto  a  reservation  on  Canadian 
borders,  and  we  distributed  to  them  about  $7,500  in  annui¬ 
ties,  ostensibly  one  dollar  for  each  Indian,  squaw  and 
papoose.  These  annuities  consisted  of  dry-goods,  groceries, 
hardware,  etc.,  suitable  to  necessities,  wants  and  desires  of 
the  Indian.  It  required  on  the  part  of  the  agent  care  and 
judgment  to  measure  and  cut,  weigh,  and  divide  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  so  as  not  to  excite  tribal  jealousy— a  marked  character¬ 
istic  in  Indian  character. 

During  the  distribution,  Indians  were  seated  on  the  ground 
in  Indian  fashion — each  tribe  separate  and  apart  from  other 
tribal  group,  all  facing  the  center  of  a  square,  where  the 
goods  were  placed  for  distribution.  The  chiefs,  as  mark  of 
special  favor  by  the  agent,  were  presented  with  extra  gifts, 
and  provided  with  chairs  in  recognition  of  tribal  distinction, 
which  flattered  their  vanity  as  possessors  of  thronely  power. 

It  was  a,  panoramic  scene  of  tribal  costume,  interlaced 
with  painted  faces  and  fantastic  paraphernalia  of  tribal  orna¬ 
ments,  requiring  the  graphic  touch  of  a  painter’s  brush  on 
canvas,  to  convey  a  realistic  impression,  nowhere  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  by  pen  and  ink  descriptions.  It  was  the  enchantment 
of  a  divine  reality  moving  over  the  canvas  of  passing  events 
never  to  be  effaced  from  memory’s  tablet. 

Chieftain  costumes,  indescribable  in  fantastic  exhibit, 
down  to  the  bare-footed  papoose  in  the  lap  of  its  mother,  the 
transition  stage  was  gradual  with  no  apparent  jealousy  to 
mark  the  outfit  in  gradation  of  fashion  plate  colorings. 

These  scattered  tribes  of  Israel  retain  characteristics  of 
their  nationality.  Tribal  jealousies  still  mark  the  instincts 
of  ancestral  life  on  the  plains  of  Judea,  transferred  to  Am¬ 
erican  soil,  before  the  ships  were  built  that  brought  Columbus 
to  our  shores. 

Robbed  of  peaceful  possessions  and  life  pursuits,  they  are 
in  the  environments  of  the  Nation’s  power,  and  should  be  gen¬ 
erously  provided  for,  by  beneficient,  impartial,  life  sustaining 
agencies,  before  being  forced  into  the  horoscopic  circle  of  ex- 
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tinction  now  clouding  their  inheritance  and  foreshadowing 
their  destiny. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANNUITIES 
ended  apparently  satisfactory  with  peaceful  outlines. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  Helena  on  our  return  trip,  and 
camped  about  twenty-five  miles  out  for  the  night,  with  sev¬ 
eral  merchandise  trains  moving  to  trade  centers  in  Montana. 

About  midnight,  a  messenger  with  horse  foaming  with 
sweat,  arrived,  bearing  a  dispatch  from  the  Indian  Agent  at 
Benton  to  the  Governor.  The  message  was  :  “That  war  had 
broken  out  between  two  treaty  tribes  on  agency  grounds,  that 
the  lives  of  the  people,  government  stores,  and  agency  build¬ 
ings  were  in  jeopardy,  and  to  return  at  once.” 

Attached  to  one  of  the  trains  was  a  brass  cannon  on  the 
way  to  Virginia  City.  Governor  Meagher,  quick  in  percep¬ 
tion,  and  efficient  in  emergency,  pressed  the  cannon  into  ser¬ 
vice,  and  at  2  o’clock  at  night,  we  were  on  our  way  back  to 
Benton,  arriving  there  at  sunrise,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
people  after  a  sleepless  night  and  anxious  forebodings  of 
the  day. 

News  of  our  arrival  spread  over  the  surroundings,  and 
from  camp  to  camp. 

The  cannon  was  drawn  up  before  the  agency  building,  load¬ 
ed  and  shotted  with  musket  balls  to  its  muzzle,  for  instant 
service,  with  no  secret  from  observation  or  of  intention. 

The  Governor,  his  aids,  Indian  agent,  and  interpreters, 
walked  out  to  one  of  the  camps,  called  the  chief  and  head 
men  for  an  interview.  They  appeared  in  war  paint  as  red 
as -the  blood  in  their  veins,  with  black  stripes  as  hideous  as 
dragons’  teeth  on  their  faces. 

The  Governor  said  to  them : 

“That  hearing  of  this  disturbance,  he  had  hastened  back  to 
be  in  the  fight,  and  if  the  chief  and  his  men  did  not  leave  the 
agency  grounds  before  noon  that  day,  he  would  open  fire 
upon  them  and  not  stop  till  every  Indian  was  killed  and  an¬ 
nuity  goods  restored  to  the  Government.”  That  they  might 
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know  the  time  limited,  he  stuck  his  cane  in  the  ground,  and 
said,  that  when  the  sun’s  shadows  fall  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  stick  the  time  is  up,  and  no  delays  would  be  granted. 

We  next  went  to  the  other  camp  where  he  repeated  the 
same  warning.  Both  camps  were  in  belligerent  attitudes. 
Trenches  dug  and  breastworks  thrown  up;  women,  children 
and  goods  removed  to  safety ;  two  hundred  Indian  warriors  in 
each  camp  in  war  paint;  guns  and  arrows,  spears  and  toma¬ 
hawks — scalping  knives  and  battle  axes,  were  no  pleasing  at¬ 
tributes  to  contemplate  when  the  balance  of  numbers  were 
largely  against  us.  It  was  a  day  of  anxiety,  measured  by 
hourly  reports  from  the  camps.  Hopeful  signs  of  evacuation 
during  the  day  appeared,  and  at  night  the  curtain  dropped  in 
peaceful  lines  over  the  landscape — camps  deserted — and  the 
angel  of  peace  celebrated  a  bloodless  victory  over  what  had 
appeared  to  be  one  of  bloody  carnage. 

Each  Indian  has  its  head  and  lesser  chiefs  who  rule  the 
policy  of  the  tribe  with  more  rigor  than  the  Governor  and 
Statutes  do  their  constituents  in  the  States. 

During  my  three  or  four  weeks  stay  there,  I  saw  Indian 
character  in  full  development  in  many  of  its  phases.  Tribal 
chiefs  in  gay  attire,  in  war  paint  with  eagle  feathers  and 
wampum,  with  necklaces  of  polished  bear  claws  and  wolf 
teeth  that  glittered  in  the  sun  and  rattled  with  their  move¬ 
ments,  with  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  scalping  knives, 
and  trophies  of  war,  saw  them  on  the  war  path,  heard  the  war 
whoop,  saw  them  in  the  war  dance,  in  the  pow  wow  around 
their  dead  brave,  in  the  burial  ceremony,  around  council 
fires,  in  the  wigwam,  on  the  field,  in  the  chase,  in  their  cere¬ 
monial  rites  to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  their  hunger  and  in  their 
feasts;  have  smoked  with  them  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  con¬ 
fronted  them  with  weapons  of  warfare  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  I  declare,  that  in  their  nomadic  state,  measured  by  stand¬ 
ard  ideas  of  civilized  life,  the  mind  cannot  escape  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  they  are  a  degraded,  indolent,  treacherous  race, 
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with  no  manly  attributes  of  character  worthy  of  poetry,  song 
or  tradition. 

Over  and  against  this  estimate  of  their  character,  much 
should  be  placed  to  their  credit.  This  was  their  country,  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  where  sleep  their  brave  dead.  The 
Great  Spirit  had  presided  over  their  councils,  and  had  given 
them  an  abundance  of  game  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Suc¬ 
cess  attended  the  chase.  Horses,  dogs,  and  papooses  mul¬ 
tiplied  to  the  tribes;  they  were  happy  and  contented  in  their 
seclusion,  and  prosperous  in  their  ways.  But  the  Chinese 
walls  of  isolation  were  being  broken  down,  men  poured  into 
their  country  by  the  thousands  from  all  directions. 

“They  came  as  the  winds  come. 

When  forests  are  rended; 

They  came  as  the  waves  come, 

When  vessels  are  stranded.” 

and  they  felt  the  situation  keenly.  The  handwriting  to  them 
was  on  the  wall.  Beyond  the  realms  were  lightning’s  flash 
and  thunder’s  roll,  the  shining  stars  shot  the  shadows  of  their 
fate  athwart  the  heavens,  and  they  read  their  doom  in  the 
evening  sky,  and  comprehended  the  reality  amid  the  stirring 
scenes  before  them. 

Whittier  has  said : 

“I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers, 

Of  Nations  yet  to  be; 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea.” 

This  prophetic  vision  by  Whittier  was  not  understood  in  its 
full  relation  to  Montana,  till  the  prophecy  burst  into  full 
realistic  vision. 

Forty  steamers,  that  season,  unloaded  men  and  merchan¬ 
dise  at  Benton.  Ponderous  trains  of  merchandise  and 
strange  devices  of  machinery  were  moving  across  the  coun- 
try,  cities  were  springing  up  as  if  by  magic,  the  Government 
was  there  with  its  officers  collecting  its  revenues  and  enforc¬ 
ing  its  laws ;  game  was  unmercifully  slaughtered,  and  fright- 
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ened  from  its  ranges;  a  new  order  of  strange  proceedings  to 
the  Indians  was  being  established  in  their  midst,  and  he  felt 
that  his  occupation  was  gone,  and  it  was  gone  forever. 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  principal  mercantile  firms  at  Ben¬ 
ton  informs  me: 

“That  as  late  as  the  years  1874,  1875,  1876  and  1877,  there 
were  annually  shipped  from  Benton  to  the  East,  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  buffalo  robes ;  thirty  thousand 
to  forty  thousand  mountain  wolf  skins;  one  hundred  and 
twenty- five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  deer  and  antelope 
skins,  besides  beaver,  otter,  mink  and  other  choice  furs, 
aggregating  some  years  in  value  to  more  than  a  million  of  dol¬ 
lars.” 

“After  1878  the  numbers  dwindled  rapidly  until  1884  when 
hardly  one  thousand  robes  were  brought  to  market ;  and  now 
not  .one  buffalo  left,  #nd  to  extinguish  the  last  vestige  of 
them  the  white  man  is  gathering  from  the  plains  the  dried 
bones,  and  shipping  them  to  the  bone  mills  to  be  ground  into 
fertilizers.” 

Under  this  tremendous  slaughter  by  the  Indians,  game 
seemed  to  multiply,  or  at  least  to  hold  its  own ;  but  when  the 
white  man  appeared,  ,it  began  to  decrease,  and  nowT  not  a 
buffalo  roams  anywhere  on  the  plains  from  Mexico  to  Can¬ 
ada. 

A  few  are  protected  by  the  vigilant  care  of  the  Government 
in  the  National  Yellowstone  Park,  to  preserve  their  species 
from  extinction,  but  they  do  not  thrive  under  domestic  habit. 
A  few  may  be  .seen  on  exhibition  in  manageries,  and  in  con¬ 
fined  fenced-in-preserves,  but  they  exhibit  but  feebly  the 
characteristics  of  the  buffalo,  as  he  roamed  over  the  continent 
forty  years  ago. 

The  bow  and  arrow  was  not  the  only  destructive  agency  in 
game  surroundings.  Civilization  marked  its  bloody  tracks 
in  many  ways,  and  the  Indian  read  his  doom  on  the  lines  of 
passing  events.  The  lesson  was  severe  to  contemplate,  but 
emphatic  in  results. 
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With  the  loss  of  game  to  the  Indians,  came  also  the  loss  of 
profits  to  the  merchants.  The  old  trading  post  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Fnr  Co.  at  Benton,  with  its  thrilling  history,  has  been 
abandoned,  its  walls  fallen  to  decay,  bats  nest  in  security 
upon  shelves  where  rested  from  time  to  time  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  furs,  and  the  hoot  of  the  owl  breaks  silence  of  mid¬ 
night  hours  where  once  echoed  the  busy  trend  of  commerce. 

The  game  is  gone,  and  the  Indian  is  going.  His  proud 
‘-spirit  is  broken,  his  erect  stalwart  form  is  bending  to  the 
shadows  of  inevitable  fate,  his  step  trembles  upon  the  thresh- 
liold,  he  is  passing  away  before  the  march  of  civilization  like 
dissolving  snows  from  the  breath  of  morning.  The  waves  of 
civilization  have  crowded  them  back  from  sea-girt  shores  to 
the  rivers,  from  the  rivers  to  the  plains,  from  the  plains  to 
the  mountains,  from  the  mountains  to  the  shadow  land  be¬ 
yond  the  cycles  of  time. 

Poor  wards  of  the  Nation,  deceived,  defrauded,  cheated  by 
the  Government,  its  officers  and  people,  they  have  gone  down 
beneath  their  wrongs,  and  like  the  buffalo  will  soon  be  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  problem  of  dealing  with  these  poor  people,  now 
but  remnants  of  once  powerful  tribes,  is  an  humane  one,  and 
the  Government  cannot  too  promptly  awake  to  its  import¬ 
ance,  and  with  a  liberal  hand,  lighten  the  shadows  and  avert 
the  (Sorrows  that  environ  them.  They  are  fast  becoming 
but  a  memory  of  traditionary  realities. 

‘‘There’s  a  spirit  on  the  river;  there’s  a  ghost  upon  the  shore; 
They  are  chanting,  they  are  singing  through  the  starlight 
evermore, 

As  they  steal  amid  the  silence  and  the  shadows  of  the  shore, 
Tou  can  hear  the  ringing  war-cry  of  the  long  forgotten  brave 
Echo  thro’  the  midnight  forest,  echo  o’er  the  midnight  wave, 
And  the  mystic  lanterns  tremble  at  the  war-cry  of  that 
brave.” 

THE  RELATION  OF  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE 
among  the  Indians  was  that  of  autocrat  and  servant.  An 
Indian  suing  for  the  hand  of  a  comely  squaw  had  a  poor 
chance  of  success,  unless  bravery  attended  him  in  the  chase, 
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or  in  prowess  of  warfare ;  and  even  then,  he  oft’  had  to  gauge 
his  desires  by  the  number  of  horses  he  could  give  the  father 
in  exchange  for  his  daughter,  the  horse  being  the  standard 
of  relative  values,  the*  same  as  stocks  and  bonds  in  civilized 
life. 

As  to  faithfulness  of  their  marriage  vows,  statistics  give 
no  data.  The  rules  and  laws  of  the  tribe  discriminate  largely 
in  favor  of  the  male.  The  wife  and  daughter,  so  to  speak, 
is  owned  by  the  husband  and  father.  If  the  wife,  overtaken 
in  violation  of  one  of  the  commandments  without  consent  of 
the  husband  (and  such  consent  was  sometimes  given  by  the 
husband  as  a  mark  of  favor),  if  she  escapes  punishment  by 
death,  her  face  was  often  disfigured  for  life,  and  then  ban¬ 
ished  from  her  husband’s  tent  with  no  mystic  seal  of  court 
records,  paraphrazing  causes  of  matrimonial  infelicities.  I 
have  never  seen,  such  disfigurement  upon  faces  of  the  males, 
but  such  absence  should  not  be  construed  as  freedom  from 
similar  indulgence. 

Indian  marriage  relations  are  as  much  in  harmony  with 
perpetual  results,  as  are  Modern  Ecclesiastical  ring  perform¬ 
ances  with  butterfly  flashings  before  the  Altar,  with  “Divorce 
Mill  Agents”  at  the  exit  door  of  the  ceremony  open  for  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mormon  doctrines,  to  some  extent,  found  favor  among  the 
chiefs  and  high-toned  bucks  of  the  tribe,  although  I  never 
heard  that  they  claimed  special  revelation  from  the  spirit 
land  enforcing  it  as  a  religious  observation.  Chastity  and 
sexual  commerce  in  Indian  character  is  at  no  lower  ebb  than 
in  civilized  life  in  the  States ;  indeed,  the  percentage  of  concu¬ 
binage  in  commercial  centers  of  civilized  life  in  the  States, 
is  greater  than  in  tribal  centers  of  Indian  life. 

In  the  City  of  New  York,  where  Bartholdi’s  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  stands  at  its  watery  entrance  gate,  it  seems  to  proclaim 
to  incoming  residents  an  open  door  policy  where  the  exercise 
of  fancy  on  lines  not  recognized  by  the  Westminster  cate¬ 
chism  may  be  indulged  or  overlooked. 
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Some  Indians  dispose  of  their  dead  by  elevating  their 
bodies  upon  a  scaffolding  of  poles  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  above  the  reach  of  wolves  and  beasts  of  prey,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  blankets  or  robes  with  tribal  ornaments  about  the 
person.  These  subjects  are  never  disturbed  by  Indian 
hands,  though  glittering  ornaments  so  much  coveted  in  tribal 
life,  drop  upon  the  ground.  The  sight  of  one  of  these 
“burial  grounds”  would  have  been  an  inspiration  for  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  dissecting  knife,  in  other  parts  of  the  country  without 
screened  doors,  or  from  peep  hole  observation. 

FOBT  BENTON, 

spoken  of,  was  not  a  military  f.ort,  but  a  trading  post,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Fur  Co.,  and  was  one  .of  the  most 
important  on  the  river,  if  not  in  the  whole  country.  From 
this  point  alone,  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  furs  and 
robes  were  annually  shipped  to  the  States. 

The  store  rooms  and  work  shops  were  built  of  adobe  bricks 
of  much  strength,  with  port-hole  turrets  for  lookout  and  de¬ 
fence.  These  buildings  again  were  surrounded  by  a  stock¬ 
ade  of  high  poles  together,  one  end  embedded  in  the  ground, 
and  the  other  riveted  in  their  fastenings  at  the  top,  giving 
ample  room  in  the  enclosure  for  storage  and  made  capable 
of  resisting  attacks  by  the  Indians  in  any  mode  of  warfare 
then  known  to  them.  A  large  gate  in  the  stockade  opened  to 
the  enclosure,  through  which  Indians  passed  in  limited  num¬ 
bers  at  a  time,  chiefs  and  head  men  first,  to  exchange  robes 
and  furs  for  paint,  beads,  gaudy  calico,  and  red  blankets,  so 
attractive  to  the  race.  As  soon  as  one  squad  had  finished 
trading  they  wTere  turned  out  to  make  room  for  others  to 
enter,  who  had  remained  outside  the  stockade  waiting  oppor¬ 
tunity,  it  not  being  prudent  to  let  too  many  in  at  a  time,  be¬ 
sides  being  inconvenient  for  want  of  room  to  accommodate 
a  whole  tribe  at  once. 

The  exchange  price  for  a  good  buffalo  robe,  formerly,  was 
a  cup  of  sugar,  a  yard  of  calico,  string  of  beads,  or  a  little  red 
paint,  with  a  plug  of  tobacco  added,  for  an  extra  nice  robe, 
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or  a  choice  lot  of  furs.  If  an  Indian  could  get  several  cov¬ 
eted  articles  in  exchange  for  one,  the  traffic  was  reckoned  by 
them  to  be  largely  in  their  favor — numbers  often  offset 
values. 

These  robes  were  dressed  and  tanned  by  the  squaws,  and 
by  them  brought  to  market,  either  upon  their  own  backs,  or 
upon  the  backs  of  ponies,  with  papooses  in  the  outfit  astride 
of  the  bundles  or  on  the  necks  of  the  horses  as  conscious  of 
life’s  realities,  as  the  owner  of  an  automobile  on  the  back  seat 
of  his  “red  devil  flyer”  is  conscious  of  unlawful  speed  over  his 
transit.  The  squaws  formed  the  baggage  train  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  camp,  while  their  Master  Lords  rode  in  stately  ease,  obli¬ 
vious  of  all  care  or  responsibility  for  the  drudgery  of  the 
camp.  All  the  labor  among  the  Indians,  except  the  chase, 
was  performed  by  the  squaws.  They  did  everything,  take 
care  of  the  babies,  move  the  camp,  pitch  the  tent,  cut  the 
wood,  bring  the  water,  dry  the  meat,  dress  the  pelts,  cook  the 
meals,  and  when  the  repast  was  ready,  first  serve  their  Mas¬ 
ters,  contenting  themselves  with  the  scanty  refuse  that  might 
be  left.  *  | 

The  White  and  Indian  races,  separate  in  life’s  pursuits  on 
the  line  of  human  destiny,  the  weaker  has  given  way  to  the 
stronger,  under  the  shadows  of  inevitable  fate. 

I  have  spoken  generally  of  the  Indians  in  their  nomadic 
state,  and  not  in  their  enforced  colonization  upon  reserva¬ 
tions,  where  they  are  kept  in  subjection  by  the  power  of  the 
Government,  contrary  to  the  impulse  of  their  nature.  The 
difference  between  the  two  conditions  is  much  like  that  of  a 
tiger  caged  for  exhibition  in  the  menagerie. 

During  my  early  residence  in  Montana 
GOLD  DUST 

was  the  circulating  medium  in  which  contracts  were  made, 
and  purchases  settled  for  in  this  commodity.  Each  place  of 
business  had  its  little  scales  where  balances  were  adjusted. 
Gold  dust  had  a  commercial  value  of  $18.00  to  the  ounce; 
the  same  as  gold  coin,  and  it  took  thirty  or  more  crispy  green- 
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back  dollars  to  equal  the  purchasing  power  of  an  ounce  of 
gold  dust. 

In  the  saloons  and  liurdy  gurdy  dance  houses,  where  whis¬ 
key  was  sold  at  thirty  and  forty  cents  a  drink,  the  beam  of  the 
scales  went  down  with  the  weight  of  gold,  as  rapidly  as  the 
whiskey  went  down  the  throats  of  the  drinkers.  It  was  easy  to 
tell  which  had  the  advantage  in  this  exchange.  Sometimes 
a  looker-on  seeing  the  size  of  the  dfinks,  would  conclude  that 
the  drinker  thought  himself  a  long  way  ahead  in  the  exchange 
and  the  oftener  he  drank,  the  more  sure  he  became  that  such 
was  the  fact. 

Miner's  wages  at  that  time  averaged  $8.00  to  $10.00  a  day, 
payable  in  gold  dust.  This  gold  was  carried  by  them  in  a 
leather  pouch  of  pliable  deer  skin,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
bar-tender,  when  patrons  became  mellow  and  oblivious  to 
care,  would  dip  his  finger  and  thumb  into  the  sacks,  take  out 
a  pinch  of  the  yellow  stuff  and  drop  it  into  his  till  without 
weighing.  An  avaricious  pinch  would  balance  the  value  of 
eight  or  ten  dollars  in  greenback  currency. 

THE  TRANSITION  STAGE. 

From  Indian  and  Vigilante  rule,  to  law-abiding  precepts 
established  by  the  courts,  and  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
Government,  the  Territory  passed  into  channels  of  state  sov¬ 
ereignty  among  the  sisterhood  of  states  on  the  22d  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1889.  Montana  in  its  uplift  out  of  “swaddling  clothes,” 
stands  full  dressed  in  the  sunshine  of  activities  in  the  destiny 
of  the  Republic. 

The  power  and  dread  of  the  Indian  is  gone.  Their  con¬ 
tact  with  civilization,  with  its  rare  arts  and  sciences,  weak¬ 
ened  their  power  of  resistance  to  aggressive  forces — they  are 
but  orphans  on  the  fly-wheel  of  time,  driven  onto  reservations 
distasteful  to  their  nature,  surrounded  by  Government  bay¬ 
onets  to  enforce  obedience  to  Government  demands. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  roam  in  fatness  and  contentment 
on  tin1  hills  and  in  the  valleys.  Christian  homes  dot  the 
landscape,  golden  harvests  gladden  the  fields,  routes  of 
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travel  improved  and  safe.  Railroads  with  their  branches 
reach  up  into  Montana  for  its  commerce,  with  palace  cars  for 
comfortable  travel,  running  through  Helena,  the  capitol  of 
the  State,  and  on  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  So  that  now  we  can 
take  the  cars  in  New  England,  and  with  but  few  changes 
ride  to  the  fields  of  gold,  copper,  silver,  and  other  mines  in 
Montana  with  ease  and  comfort,  visiting  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  Nature’s  Wonderland,  unequalled  in  marvelous  natural 
wonders  on  the  Globe.  Churches  in  Montana  are  well  filled  on 
the  Sabbath,  schools  provided  with  accomplished  teachers, 
society  good,  and  life  as  secure  as  in  the  States. 

The  Indian,  on  his  fleet  stepping  horse  with  flashing  spear, 
battle  ax,  and  implements  of  warfare,  has  'given  way  to  the 
pale-faced  rider,  on  a  steam  chested  iron  horse,  with  speed 
that  defies  the  whirl-wind,  and  fears  no  obstacle  in  its  way. 

Emigrant  trains,  the  post  rider,  the  stage  coach,  are  van¬ 
quished  by  the  power  of  steam  and  electric  forces,  guided  by 
intelligent  agencies  that  rule  the  world  and  bridge  the  skies. 

Old  theories,  and  moving  powers,  are  substituted  by  new 
agencies  in  life’s  activities,  and  the  spring  tide  of  the  new 
century  is  budding  to  flash  sunlight  over  the  world  that  will 
emancipate  the  social,  political,  commercial,  and  religious 
environments  that  encrust  them.  In  the  uplift,  man  comes 
into  sublimer  relations  to  creative  power  than  prophets  fore¬ 
saw,  or  seers  foretold.  The  past  is  but  an  epitaph  on  the 
tombstone  of  time;  the  future  will  be  living  history.  The 
Star  of  Bethlehem  that  shone  for  only  a  few  wise  men  to 
gather  at  the  manger,  to-day  shines  with  increased  lustre 
for  all  men  to  worship  at  its  shrine. 

We  are  on  the  threshhold  of  greater  events  in  the  problems 
of  life  than  ever  before,  and  we  cannot  be  glued  to  the  ABO 
alphabet  of  the  past. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1903,  by  telegraphic  and  cable  news  startled  the  slumbers 
of  Kings  and  Queens  in  their  morning  naps  by  “good  morn¬ 
ing  salutations”  which  echoed  around  the  world  in  twelve 
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minutes  and  ten  seconds ;  returning  with  responsive  acknowl¬ 
edgements  over  a  circuit  of  nine  thousand  miles  through 
ocean  waters  and  over  mountain  summits,  annihilating  dis¬ 
tance,  and  sanctifying  thought  that  reached  from  the  throne 
of  light  to  the  heart  of  man. 

The  rainbow  of  promise  bends  from  the  Throne  of  Power 
to  the  ear  of  man,  revealing  secrets,  and  new  agencies  soon  to 
burst  upon  us ;  the  bowels  of  the  earth  give  up  their  enveloped 
history,  the  ocean  becomes  a  sounding  board  for  midnight 
dreams  among  the  nations,  and  morning  sunlight  flashes 
through  the  inky  type,  the  maturing  of  plots  in  isles  of  the 
seas,  and  the  moving  of  armies  in  distant  nations  of  the  earth 
are  photographed  over  our  menu  at  the  breakfast  table. 
Electric  words  from  land  and  shores  jump  into  wireless  aerial 
chariots,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  dance  upon  decks  of 
ships  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  revealing  to  the  selected  eye, 
secrets  that  astonish  the  world. 

The  star  chamber  of  destiny  opens  its  gates,  and  gives  us 
a  free  ticket  to  gather  at  the  passover  of  coming  events.  The 
cradle  of  to-day  is  rocking  elements  that  will  startle  the  world 
to-morrow.  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumbers  are  at  an  end.  The 
twentieth  Century  awakens  new  born  activities — morning 
sunlight  illumines  the  night  of  slumbering  energies — science 
lifts  its  torch  revealing  new  attributes  from  starry  realms — 
theology  breaks  the  shell  of  long  encased  dogmas — medical 
skill  moves  away  from  blood  letting  facilities  which  nourish 
and  sustain  the  tissues  of  human  life;  the  law  polishes  its 
shield  on  the  equity  side  of  party  litigants — American  ener¬ 
gies  sweep  the  decks  of  the  world’s  commerce,  the  nations 
stand  aghast  at  the  attributes  of  American  achievements  on 
the  line  of  progressive  events. 

Railroad  bands  of  steel  girdle  the  earth’s  surface  by  Am¬ 
erican  push — our  sails  whiten  the  seas,  steamboats  plow 
ocean  waves,  gathering  to  their  decks  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  There  are  no  shady  nooks  for  lethargic  dreams  by 
the  wayside  in  the  whirl  of  passing  events. 
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“Life  is  real— life  is  earnest;”  and  no  Manna  from  Heaven 
need  be  expected  to  drop  into  the  basket  of  the  slothful. 

The  Century  clock  strikes  the  awakening  hour,  let  us  wel¬ 
come  the  signal  with  hopeful  results. 


Judge  L.  E.  Munson’s*  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

United  States  District  Court,  M.  T., 

3rd  Judicial  District,  July  31st,  1865. 

CHARGE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury:  You  have  been  convened 
from  your  respective  homes,  in  different  parts  of  the  District, 
to  diligently  inquire  after  and  due  presentment  make,  of  all 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  this  District, 
that  shall  be  brought  to  your  attention  by  the  attorney  for 
the  Government. 

But  you  are  not  restricted  simply  to  cases  to  which  he 
may  call  your  attention ;  but  if  any  of  you  have  knowledge 
of  any  case  or  cases,  which  should  be  speedily  brought  to 
trial  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice,  you  will  make  known  such 
case  or  cases  to  the  attorney,  who  will  assist  you  in  such 
preliminary  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  accused 
properly  before,  the  Court  for  trial;  but  it  is  not  expected 
that  your  investigations  will  take  range  beyond  the  cases  to 
which  he  may  call  your  attention. 

^PROCLAMATION. 


Executive  Office,  Montana  Territory, 

Bannock  City,  July  14th,  1865. 

Whereas,  By  the  resignation  of  the  Honorable  Anrmi  Giddings  Associate 
‘he  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  who  had  by  pro! 
clamation,  been  assigned  to  the  3rd  Judicial  District  of  said  Territory  a  va- 
tv-nC^mWa-+  created  in  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
rmder^said^imoelanfation,  and  ^  ™  <>*  ^  ~  « 

^^ereas,This  department  has  received  official  notice  of  the  appointment 

fill  °f  the  l!fted  States’  of  Byman  E'.  Munson,  to  said  office,  to 

such  vacancy,  now,  therefore,  I,  Sidney  Edgerton,  by  virtue  of  the  power 

SdXdhfiafni.t?'-  asslfn  the  Honorable  Lyman  E.  Munson  to  the  said 

him  tw?.  ’  ,to  d°  and  P'erform,  a11  and  singular,  the  duties  required  of 

m,  therein,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;,  and  of  this  Territory. 

of  the  TitrrUnryrWfhe^e0f^f1  bave  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
f  !y  be  afflxed’  at  Bannock  City,  this  14th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 
^65  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  the  nineteenth. 

m,h'  ™  .  SIDNEY  ibDGERTON,  Governor. 

Ihe  Montana  Post,  Saturday,  July  29,  1865. 
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Under  our  Government  and  judicial  system,  no  man  can 
be  put  upon  trial  for  crimes  alleged  against  him,  until  a 
Grand  Jury  of  his  countrymen,  after  impartial  investigation, 
find  from  sworn  testimony,  that  the  allegations  are  probably 
true,  and  need  for  tlieir  final  adjudication  and  settlement, 
a  trial  in  open  court,  before  a  petit  jury  impaneled  for  that 
purpose. 

This  provision  of  law  is  a  humane  one,  and  acts  as  a 
double  shield  and  safeguard,  protecting  the  innocent  from 
unjust  suspicions  from  false  accusations,  which  idle  rumors, 
hatred  or  malice,  may  array  against  him;  and  rare  is  the 
occasion,  that  a  man  having  passed  through  these  separate 
ordeals,  only  to  find  himself  resting  under  the  curse  of  vio¬ 
lated  law,  can  complain  either  of  the  harshness  or  unjustness 
of  the  verdict. 

Your  duties  in  the  jury  room  will  be  to  sift  all  accusations, 
thoroughly  and  impartially.  You  will  find  or  ignore,  all 
indictments  solely  as  the  law  and  evidence  demand;  but  you 
should,  before  indicting  any  one,  be  satisfied  of  the  probable 
truthfulness  of  the  accusation ;  anything  short  of  this  is 
but  a  farce  and  diverts  the  arm  of  justice  into  an  instrument 
of  oppression  and  injustice. 

The  oath  you  have  just  taken,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
nature  of  your  responsibilities — the  importance  of  the  trust 
committed  to  your  charge — the  duties  you  have  been  set 
apart  to  perform,  and  the  spirit  with  which  you  are  to  con¬ 
duct  your  deliberations. 

It  enjoins  you  to  present  no  man  from  envy,  hatred  or 
malice;  neither  to  leave  any  man  unpresented  from  love,  fear 
or  affection ;  or  in  hope  of  reward ;  but  you  are  to  present 
cases  truly,  as  they  come  to  your  knowledge,  according  to  the 
best  of  your  understanding,  and  according  to  law. 

The  secrets  of  the  cause,  your  own,  and  of  your  fellows, 
you  will  duly  observe  and  keep;  speaking  to  no  one,  except 
among  yourselves,  of  the  matters  under  your  charge;  and. 
when  you  have  agreed  to  hold  for  trial  before  the  petit  jury 
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any  man  accused  of  crime,  or  violation  of  law,  you  will  en¬ 
dorse  upon  the  indictment,  “a  true  bill;”  but  if  you  are 
not  so  agreed,  you  will  endorse  upon  the  back  of  the  file, 
“not  a  true  bill”  and  return  them  into  court  signed  by  your 
foreman,  without  explanation  or  comment. 

\  our  investigations  will  be  ex  parte,  and  conducted  in 
secret.  The  attorney  for  the  Government  will  render  you 
such  assistance  as  lie  may  judge  necessary  and  proper,  fur¬ 
nishing  you  the  names  of  witnesses  whom  you  will  call  be¬ 
fore  you,  and  have  them  sworn  and  examined  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  matters  charged  in  the  information,  which 
oath,  under  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  the  foreman  is  author¬ 
ized  to  administer  ;  which  he  will  do  in  due  form  of  law,  keep¬ 
ing  a,  list  of  the  names  and  time  when  each  was  sworn,  and 
certify  the  same  to  the  marshal,  that  he  may  properly  make 
up  his  records  and  pay  each  for  their  attendance.  The  law 
which  has  created  and  set  you  apart,  so  to  speak,  as  an  “in¬ 
forming  tribunal,”  lias  also  clothed  you  with  authority,  not 
only  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  but  if  they  shall 
attend  and  refuse  to  be  sworn  or  being  sworn,  shall  refuse  to 
be  examined,  or  to  answer  any  proper  or  pertinent  question 
respecting  the  matter  of  inquiry,  which  you  have  reason  to 
believe  is  within  their  personal  knowledge,  you  will  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Court,  that  such  proceedings 
may  be  had  against  them  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  due 
administration  of  justice. 

lou  will  thus  see,  gentleman,  the  importance  of  the  trust 
committed  to  your  charge ;  that  while  you  are  the  right  arm 
and  sword  power  of  the  government,  you  at  the  same  time  are 
the  shield  of  the  citizen,  to  protect  him  from  false  accusa¬ 
tions,  and  to  see  that  he  does  not  unjustly  suffer  from  any 
action  of  yours.  Sift  all  accusations  thoroughly;  dismiss 
the  frivolous,  and  confirm  the  true;  let  speedy  and  certain 
justice  overtake  the  guilty  ;  but  spare  the  innocent  from  the 
odium  and  burthens  of  a  public  trial.  Let  justice  be  im¬ 
partially  meted  out  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor — the  power- 
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ful  and  the  weak.  Each  alike  are  entitled  to  all  the  protec¬ 
tive  agencies  of  the  government,  and  each  alike  should  he 
held  amenable  to  the  penalties  of  the  laws  they  violated. 

The  speed  and  certainty  with  which  offenders  are  brought 
to  justice  and  punished  'for  their  offences,  are  the  surest 
preventive  of  crime,  and  the  best  guaranty  of  security  the 
citizen  can  have  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  inalienable  rights.' 
Let  us  then  bring  into  requisition  and  activity  all  the  en¬ 
quiry  of  the  government  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  the 
protection  of  virtue,  without  which  no  people  or  community 
can  long  prosper.  Let  us  wink  at  no  wrong — palliate  no 
offence — excuse  no  crime. 

All  wrong  doers,  whatever  tlieir  position  or  their  influence, 
must  be  speedily  brought  to  justice  and  punished  for  their 
offences. 

The  law,  with  its  full  protective  force,  must  surround 
every  hearth-stone,  must  vitalize  every  movement,  pervade 
every  interest,  sanctify  every  action.  It  must  protect  alike 
the  citizen  in  the  city  and  the  miner  in  his  lone  cabin-home 
upon  the  mountain  side  and  in  the  valley,  both  during  the 
hours  of  toil  by  day,  and  the  unconscious  hours  of  repose  in 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night. 

Every  person  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black, 
native  or  foreign,  so  long  as  he  is  a  dutiful,  law-abiding  per¬ 
son  is  entitled  to  the  omnipresent,  ever-sheltering  protection 
of  the  law.  But  when  he  ceases  to  acknowledge  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  violates  them  with  impunity,  he  throws 
himself  out  of  its  protection  and  courts,  and  brings  upon 
himself  the  penalties  thereby  imposed,  and  he  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  harshness  or  un justness  of  the  verdict 
which  brings  him  to  a  consciousness  of  his  error. 

Let  it  be  at  once  understood  that  for  every  offense  and  vio¬ 
lation  of  law,  the  offender  is  not  only  to  be  arrested  and  in¬ 
dicted,  but  brought  to  prompt  trial  and  speedy  punishment. 

To-day,  for  the  first  time  in  this  District,  the  Temple  of 
Justice  throws  open  her  door^  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  crim- 
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inal  cases ;  and  we  have  to-day  inaugurated  a  system  of  jur¬ 
isprudence,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  every  case)  which  may  arise,  and  obviate  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  any  other  tribunal  doing  the  work  of  courts  arid 
juries,  in  order  to  insure  the  conviction  and  punishment  of 
the  guilty,  or  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  oppressed. 

It  is  not  necesshry  to  call  your  attention  specifically  to  all 
the  matters  within  your  jurisdiction,  but  briefly  refer  to  such 
topics  as  may  come  before  you  for  investigation. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  with  its  supporting 
agencies,  together  with  our  remoteness  from  the  scenes  of 
conflict,  which  have  deluged  a  portion  of  our  national  do¬ 
main  in  blood,  relieves  you  from  the  consideration  of  a  class 
of  cases,  growing  out  of  the  disloyal  conduct  of  a  portion  of 
the  citizens  toward  our  common  government,  which  in  other 
localities  engage  the  attention  of  the  grand  inquest,  but 
this  remoteness  does  not  absolve  any  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  government,  or  relieve  you  from  your  duties  as  jurors, 
to  bring  to  trial  any  person  guilty  of  any  overt  act  to  subvert 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  violate  her  laws. 

The  allegiance  of  all  is  as  obligatory  and  undoubted  here 
as  elsewhere,  and  your  duties  as  imperative,  when  impaneled 
in  the  courts  of  Montana,  as  they  would  be  in  the  courts  of 
New  York. 

Passing  over  them,  this  whole  class  of  cases  growing  out  of 
or  incidental  to,  the  rebellion,  as  not  likely  to  be  the  subject 
of  inquiry  here,  I  briefly  refer  you  to  certain  other  offences 
indictable  and  punishable  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  such  as  counterfeiting  the  coin,  treasury  notes,  na¬ 
tional  bank  bills,  fractional  currency,  or  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  obligation  or  security — passing  or  attempting  to  pass, 
or  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  pass,  knowing  them 
to  be  counterfeits,  or  having  in  possession  plates  or  dies  on 
which  to  print,  stamp,  or  manufacture  the  same;  forgery  of 
any  government  voucher,  security  or  obligation;  perjury 
committed  in  any  United  States  Court,  before  a  commis- 
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sioner,  assessor,  or  other  government  officer  when  an  oath 
is,  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  required  ;  resisters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  and  belonging  to  another;  counterfeiting  postoffice 
or  internal  revenue  stamps,  or  using  them  over  more  than 
once;  making  false  income  returns,  or  neglecting  to  make 
returns  to  the  proper  United  States  officers;  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  take  out  proper  licenses  for  the  transaction  of 
the  different  branches  of  business  carried  on  by  them,  or 
otherwise  defrauding  the  government  of  its  dues  under  the 
internal  revenue  law ;  violations  of  the  non-intercourse  laws, 
by  trade  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  without  a  license, 
or  the  selling,  giving  or  delivery  of  whiskey,  or  other  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  to  them,  contrary  to  treaty  stipulations, 
or  the  laws  of  the  government. 

Any  violation  of  these  or  any  other  laws  of  the  United 
States,  punishable  here,  are  the  legitimate  subje’ct  of  your 
inquiry,  some  of  which,  I  am  informed,  will  come  before  you 
for  consideration;  and  T  invite  you  to  co-operate  with  the 
attorney  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  their  various  penalties, 
with  full  confidence  in  your  discriminating  judgment,  and 
your  anxiety  to  discharge  faithfully  and  diligently  all  the 
duties  resting  upon  you. 

It  only  remains  for  the  Court  to  add,  that  you  will  now 
retire  to  your  room,  under  charge  of  the  bailiff,  an  officer 
of  this  Court,  and  transact  the  business  which  may  come  be¬ 
fore  you  with  all  convenient  dispatch,  and  return  the  result 
of  your  deliberations  to  the  Court,  in  the  way  and  manner 
indicated. 

The  Montana  Post,  August  12th,  1865. 
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C^arcje  of  Q \)  ief  Justice  Hosmer 

To  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  First  Judicial  District,  M.  T.,  Delivered, 
December  5th,  1864.  * 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: — The  assemblage  of  a  grand  jury 
in  this  new  Territory,  affords  opportunity  for  a  casual  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  interests  committed  to  its  charge.  The  cause  of 
Justice,  hitherto  deprived  of  the  intervention  of  regularly 
organized  courts,  has  been  temporarily  subserved  by  volun¬ 
tary  tribunals  of  the  people  partaking  more  of  the  nature 
of  self-defense  than  the  comprehensive  principles  of  the 
Common  Law.  It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  this  court 
to  find  fault  with  what  lias  been  done;  but  rather,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  good  citizens,  to  laud  the  transactions  of  an  or¬ 
ganization,  which,  in  the  absence  of  law,  assumed  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  responsible  office  of  purging  society  of  all  offenders 
against  its  peace,  happiness  and  safety. 

Such  societies,  originating  in  necessity,  have  been  com¬ 
munities  without  law,  and  in  which  the  penalties  of  the  laws 
were  not  proportioned  to  the  criminalit}^  of  the  offense.  Their 
adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  new  settlements,  has  obtained 
for  them  an  approbation  so  universal,  that  they  are  the  first 
measures  resorted  to,  by  well-intentioned  men,  to  free  them¬ 
selves  of  that  vile  class  of  adventurers  which  infest  all  unor¬ 
ganized  communities  for  the  purposes  of  fraud,  robbery  and 
murder.  In  no  part  of  our  country  have  they  labored  more 
efficiently  than  here.  No  where  else  did  they  enter  upon 
their  duties,  amid  greater  embarrassments.  It  was  ques- 

*  From  Montana  Post,  Saturday,  December  10,  1864. 

Note— the  two  more  important  charges  of  Judge  Hosmer  are  herewith  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  bench  at  this  time  was  composed  of  Chief  Justice  H.  L.  Hosmer  As¬ 
sociate  Justices  Giddings  and  Williaton.  Judge  Williston’s  biographical 
sketch  and  charge  to  the  jury  will  appear  in  Vol.  VI.  Ed.) 
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tionable,  even  when  they  commenced,  whether  they  were 
numerically  equal  to  the  task.  The  sources  of  official  power 
had  been  monopolized  by  the  very  class  which  preyed  upon 
society.  The  greatest  villain  of  them  all — with  hands  reek¬ 
ing  with  the  blood  of  numerous  victims — was  the  principal 
ministerial  officer  of  the  Territory,  and  had  at  his  beck  a  band 
of  wretches  who  had  become  hardened  in  the  bloody  trade, 
years  before  they  came  here  to  practice  it.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  there  could  be  but  one  of  two  courses  to  pursue 
— to  hang  the  offenders  or  submit  to  their  authority,  and  give 
the  Territory  over  to  misrule  and  murder.  Happily,  the 
former  course  prevailed,  and  the  summary  punishment  vis¬ 
ited  upon  a  few,  frightened  the  survivors  from  the  Territory, 
and  restored  order  and  safety. 

Much  as  we  may  approve  the  means  of  self-protection  thus 
employed,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  they  were  applied, 
our  admiration  ceases,  when  they  assert  an  authority  defiant 
of  law,  and  usurp  offices  which  belong  only  to  Government 
itself.  We  give  them  all  the  credit  they  deserve,  by  accord¬ 
ing  them  praise  for  what  they  have  accomplished;  but  they 
have  fulfilled  their  work.  To  go  farther  is  to  commit  crime, 
and  undo  what  has  been  so  well  done.  They  are  no  longer 
necessary.  No  law-abiding  citizen  wishes  their  continuance. 
They  should  at  once  and  forever  be  abandoned.  Courts  of 
law  and  equity — such  courts  as  our  Government  and  people, 
everywhere,  throughout  our  great  republic  recognize  as  au¬ 
thority,  and  from  this  day  forth,  established  in  this  Terri¬ 
tory,  clothed  with  ample  power  to  investigate  and  punish  all 
offences  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society.  Let  us 
then  erect  no  more  impromptu  scaffolds.  Let  us  inflict  no 
more  midnight  executions.  Let  us  give  to  every  man,  how 
aggravated  soever  his  crime,  the  full  benefit  of  the  freeman’s 
right — an  impartial  trial  by  jury.  Vigilantes  and  courts 
— and  all  good  men  can  co-operate  in  fulfilling  the  grand  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  criminal  law;  that  of  bringing  offenders  to  jus¬ 
tice,  without  violating  any  of  its  provisions;  but  the  very 
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first  element  in  such  a  warfare  against  crime,  must  be  the 
general  recognition  of  courts  of  law,  as  the  great  conservator 
of  peace  and  safety.  No  resort  to  any  other  power  is  justifi¬ 
able,  or  consistent  with  good  government,  except  as  such 
exigencies  as  that  through  which  the  people  of  this  Territory 
have  so  signally  passed. 

Again,  gentlemen,  there  is  danger  in  the  continuance  of 
these  organizations,  to  their  framers.  The  temptation  to 
pervert  them  from  their  legitimate  object  is  so  great,  that  in¬ 
stances  have  occurred  in  other  societies,  where  they  have 
committed  more  flagrant  offences  against  the  laws,  than 
those  they  were  designed  to  prevent.  There  can  be  no 
morality  or  progress  in  a  public  sentiment  founded  entirely 
upon  the  principle  of  fear.  It  is  a  principle  at  war  with  all 
the  principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  Government. 
The  sooner  that  society  is  rid  of  it,  where  it  prevails,  the 
sooner  will  it  be  animated  by  a  strong  and  healthful  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  government  and  its  laws.  In  a  community 
restrained  by  the  operation  of  good  laws,  any  subversive  or¬ 
ganizations  are  criminal  in  themselves,  and  should  be  among 
the  first  subjects  to  arouse  the  jealousy  and  stimulate  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  a  grand  jury.  You  will  perceive  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  such  remarks,  gentlemen,  at  this  time,  when  you 
consider  that  for  every  execution  by  any  body  of  men,  un¬ 
authorized  by  law,  whatever  their  organization,  it  would  be 
the  imperative  duty  of  this  court,  to  charge  you  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  highly  penal  offense,  and  to  urge  you  to  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  your  inquiries  to  expose  them  and  present 
them  for  trial  and  punishment. 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  been  regularly  empan- 
neled  and  sworn  to  make  inquiry  into  the  crimes  that  have 
been  committed  in  this  county.  Your  duties  are  both  deli¬ 
cate  and  responsible.  Your  oath  requires  that  you  present 
no  person  through  “malice,  hatred,  or  ill-will.”  They  need 
no  explanation.  Another  part  of  it,  that  “you  will  leave 
none  unpresented  through  fear,  favor  or  affection,”  more 
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difficult  perhaps  of  performance,  is  equally  comprehensible. 
Another  part  of  it,  that  you  will  leave  none  unpresented  “for 
any  reward  or  the  promise  or  hope  thereof/’  I  will  not  com¬ 
ment  upon,  lest  you  might  regard  it  as  an  imputation  upon 
your  integrity.  A  person  accused  of  crime,  reserves  still 
another  and  an  important  privilege  through  the  medium  of 
your  oath,  and  that  is  that  you  will  make  no  disclosures  of 
testimony,  except  when  called  upon  to  do  so  in  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  most  perfect  protection  is  thus  given  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  reputation  of  an  accused  person — a  protection 
which  should  never  be  withdrawn,  until  a  jury  is  satisfied 
of  his  guilt.  This  oath,  gentlemen,  is,  of  itself,  illustrative 
of  the  exact  justice  with  which  the  law  seeks  to  deal  with 
those  who  are  bold  and  bad  enough  to  violate  it.  There  is 
no  vengeance  in  it.  It  neither  pursues  or  punishes  from 
sinister  considerations.  Justice  with  us,  like  the  heatlieq 
representation,  is  blindfold,  that  she  may  not  see  where  the 
blowT  must  fall,  but  she  holds  the  scales  with  equal  poise,  and 
the  sword  is  in  readiness  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon 
him  who  is  found  wanting.  She  seeks  only  to  answer,  in  a 
rational  manner,  the  demand  of  every  good  man,  who  feels 
that  his  OAvn  nature  has  been  belied  by  the  commission  of 
crime.  She  aims  to  do  right.  The  offender  is  punished 
because  he  has  disturbed  the  harmony  of  society.  If  hfs 
crime  has  been  that  of  murder,  it  is  not  only  the  destruction 
of  a  life,  but  it  is  the  offence  against  God — against  morality 
— the  terrible  example  thus  furnished,  and  the  danger  to 
society  of  permitting  such  a  crime  to  go  unpunished,  that  the 
law  considers.  Death  is  inflicted  because  no  lighter  penalty 
could  answer  the  demand  of  justice,  and  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  human  life.  So  with  subordinate  or 
lighter  offences.  The  punishment  proportioned  to  each  has 
more  reference  to  the  society  that  has  been  outraged,  than 
to  the  miserable  individual  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted.  He, 
indeed,  whether  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the  solitude  of  the 
prison,  is  but  the  instrument  which  the  law  employs,  to 
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shadow  forth  its  judgments  upon  minds  yet  uncontaminated 
by  guilt  and  crime. 

As  the  result  of  this  grand  fabric  of  punishments,  peace 
and  safety  are  preserved — crime  seldom  occurs — and  all' 
fears  and  anxieties  incident  to  an  unorganized  condition  of 
society  vanish  before  the  benign  and  omnipresent  spirit  of 
the  law.  No  one  doubts,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  all  good  men,  that  a  society,  conformed  in  its  manner  and 
customs,  its  laws  and  observances,  to  that  which  they  have 
left  in  the  States  of  this  Union,  should  grow  up  in  this  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  exercise  an  influence  for  good,  for  all  time.  No 
one  doubts  that  this  may  be  produced,  if  courts  and  juries 
co-operate  with  other  moral  agencies  and  purifying  society 
of  those  evils  which  lie  at  and  are  continually  sapping  the 
foundations  of  rational  happiness.  Much — very  much  of 
our  future  character  as  a  people,  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  crime  is  met  at  the  commencement.  You  can  all 
bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  where  men  are  themselves  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  various  influences  usually  employed  for  their 
protection  and  refinement,  crime  and  disorder  prevail;  reli¬ 
gion  is  neglected;  the  Sabbath  is  customarily  profaned,  and 
society  itself  becomes  irresistibly  the  minister  to  all  the 
lower  and  baser  passions  of  our  nature. 

Few  moral  enterprises,  gentlemen,  are  more  difficult  of 
achievement  than  that  of  reforming  a  people  who  have  habit¬ 
ually  yielded  to  the  sway  of  vice  and  immorality.  A  steady 
and  uniform  application  of  law  to  every  offence,  in  such  an 
exigency,  is  the  surest  resource,  and  to  that  must  we  look  for 
the  corrective  of  these  abuses,  which  come  under  your  con¬ 
sideration.  Your  part  in  scourging  these  evils  from  our 
midst,  depends,  not  so  much  upon  the  amount,  as  the  quality 
of  your  labors.  If  by  your  action,  the  violators  of  law  and 
corruptors  of  society  understand  that  they  cannot  ply  their 
vocations  with  impunity,  there  will  soon  be  an  end  to  many 
of  the  disturbing  influences,  which  now  defy  law  and  order. 
The  criminal  code  of  this  Territory,  like  the  codes  of  most  of 
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the  States  of  this  Union,  provides  for  the  punishment  of  all 
classes  of  crime,  from  those  that  are  not  grievous  and  aggra¬ 
vated,  down  to  the  petty  offences  generally  incident  to  a 
state  of  civilization.  Let  me  urge  upon  you,  gentlemen,  the 
importance  of  giving  to  every  subject  that  may  by  possibility 
affect  the  peace,  the  morals,  the  purity,  and  the  safety  of  this 
Territory,  your  earnest  and  conscientious  attention.  Re¬ 
member  that  it  is  intended,  that  any  thing  and  every  thing 
which  breaks  down,  and  sets  at  nought  the  established  usages 
of  civilized  society  comes  within  the  purview  of  a  juror’s  oath 
— and  that  if  our  statutes  are  deficient,  the  oversight  of 
jurors  may  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  labors  of  legis¬ 
lators.  You  can,  by  timely  action,  purge  this  district  of 
many  of  those  petty  evils  which  now  corrupt  it.  Of  this 
character  as  those  offences  under  the  names  of  prize  fight¬ 
ing,  gambling,  Sabbath  breaking,  and  all  that  category  of 
offences,  that  spring  up  almost  spontaneously  in  unorganized 
communities.  Would  it  not  surprise  you  gentlemen,  to  hear 
that  any  of  the  older  States  had  lapsed  from  a  state  of  high 
morality  into  a  condition  marked  by  these  moral  enormities? 
Why  should  they  exist  here?  Is  there  less  to  occasion  a 
blush,  on  the  brow  of  the  American  citizens,  at  the  exhibition 
of  a  prize  fight  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  the  new  Territory  of 
Montana,  than  in  the  more  highly  chastened  society  of  New 
England?  Shall  we  wonder  less,  amid  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  improprieties  which  meet  our 
observation,  on  every  hand,  on  each  succeeding  Sabbath — 
at  the  street  auctions — the  music — the  prize  fighting — than 
we  should  to  find  the  same,  in  the  streets  of  New  York  or 
Philadelphia?  Let  us  labor,  gentlemen,  to  correct  these  gross 
immoralities. 

On  reference  to  the  statute  prescribing  the  nature  and 
punishment  of  crime,  I  find  nothing  which  requires  me  to 
charge  you  especially  upon  any  of  the  offences  therein  de¬ 
fined,  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  as  a  result  of  the  means 
of  self-protection  employed  by  the  people  of  the  Territory, 
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there  are  no  persons  in  custody  against  whom  any  heavier 
charges  can  be  sustained  than  those  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  task  before  you,  gentlemen,  is  there¬ 
fore  relieved  of  many  of  those  embarrassments,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  surround  every  inquiry  involving  the  possible  sacrifice 
of  human  life. 

I  am  apprised  by  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United 
States,  that  he  knows  of  no  offences  requiring  your  attention. 

To  assist  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  you  will  have 
the  advice  of  the  District  Attorney  of  this  Judicial  District. 

Gentlemen,  you  compose  the  first  grand  jury  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  this  new  Territory.  Your  deliberations  will  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  and  challenge  the  criticism  of  all  classes 
of  citizens.  Do  not,  I  adjure  you,  disappoint  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  all  good  men.  Consider  how  much  you  have  to  do 
towards  establishing  the  moral  purity  of  this  new  Territory, 
and  while  you  allow  to  those  unfortunates  who  are  charged 
with  crime,  all  the  benefit  of  humane  and  just  laws,  ever  re¬ 
membering  that  in  the  hands  of  God  himself,  Mercy  is  the 
concomitant  of  Justice,  do  not  forget  how  much  may  be  lost 
to  society  by  your  indifference  or  neglect. 


Chief  Justice  H.  L.  Hosmer’s  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  Aug.  t th 

1866. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Hosmer,  Judge,  etc. — Dear  Sir:  We,  your 
friends  of  the  Bar,  who  heard  your  excellent  charge  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Madison  County,  take  pleasure,  and 
really  feel  it  a  duty  to  the  community  in  which  we  live,  to 
respectfully  ask  you  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publi¬ 
cation,  believing  that  all  such  productions  must  have  a 
healthy  influevnce  in  any  society. 

Very  Bespectfully, 

T.  THOROUGHMAN,  JAMES  D.  SPEATT, 

ALEX.  DAVIS,  W.  M.  STAFFORD, 

T.  R.  EDWARDS,  THOS.  V.  RUPELL, 

j.  l.  McCullough,  wm.  y.  lovell, 
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WM.  A.  CHILES,  W.  F.  SANDERS, 

SAM.  WORD,  J.  B.  RITCHIE, 

Virginia  City,  Aug.  7,  1866. 

Gentlemen :  In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  should 
furnish  a  copy  of  my  charge,  delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury 
this,  morning,  for  publication,  I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to 
place  the  same  at  your  disposal. 

Very  respectfulv, 

HEZ.  L.  HOSMER,* 

Messrs.  T.  Thoroughman,  Alex.  Davis,  Spratt,  Stafford,  etc. : 
Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury : 

The  long  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
session  of  Court  in  this  District,  affords  occasion  for 
a  retrospective  glance  at  the  condition  of  judicial 
affairs,  which  it  may  not  be  unprofitable,  at  this  time,  to  im¬ 
prove.  Little  more  than  one  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  first 
Court  in  this  Territory  was  organized  in  this  city.  Previous 
to  that  event  the  observance  of  order  had  been  enforced  by 
the  efforts  of  a  voluntary  association,  which  originated  in 
necessity,  and  which  had  for  its  object  the  protection  and  de¬ 
fense  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  against  the  designs  of  an 
organized  band  of  marauders  who  acknowledged  no  law, 
and  deemed  no  crime  too  great  which  could  accomplish  their 
purposes  of  robbery  and  excess.  It  is  no  small  compliment 
to  the  energy  and  principle  of  those  who  formed  this  associ¬ 
ation,  that  they  carried  their  object  into  effect.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Montana  owe  much  to  their  fidelity,  fortitude  and 
promptness  for,  while  some  of  the  Territories  organized  an¬ 
terior  to  ours  are  suffering  from  all  the  evils  of  murder,  rob¬ 
bery  and  frequent  affrays,  ours  is  as  nearly  exempted  there¬ 
from  as  any  society  similarly  exposed  could  expect  to  be. 
This  is  attributable  to  instrumentalities  which,  in  older  com¬ 
munities  it  would  not  become  a,  court  of  justice,  publicly  to 
approve;  but  which,  here,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Terri  - 
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tory,  effected  more  than,  under  similar  circumstances,  could 
have  been  affected  by  the  conjoint  labor  of  all  the  courts  in 
the  land.  A  momentary  contrast  between  the  condition  of 
our  society  and  that  of  Idaho,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
efficacy  of  early  association  in  new  and  unorganized  com¬ 
munities,  for  the  suppression  of  crime.  Idaho,  now  the  prey 
of  robbers  and  murderers,  would  to-day  have  been  as  free 
from  their  ravages  as  Montana,  had  her  first  settlers  been  as 
determined  as  ours  to  punish  crime  and  preserve  law.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  crowded,  as  she  is,  with  the  very  worst  society 
of  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  in  fact  affording  shelter  and  protec¬ 
tion,  to  the  fugitives  from  justice,  from  neighboring  States 
and  Territories,  she  would  be  like  those  States  and  Territor¬ 
ies  the  abode  of  a  law  abiding  people. 

There  is  something  in  the  materials  of  which  the  .  early 
societies  of  all  new,  rapidly  settling  countries  are  compound¬ 
ed,  that  the  law  fails  to  reach.  Composed,  as  these  societies 
are,  of  people  hailing  from  a  great  number  of  nationalities, 
and  from  all  parts  of  our  own  widely  extended  country,  who 
bring  with  them  the  peculiarities,  habits  and  customs  in 
which  they  have  been  reared,  they  are  necessarily,  by  the 
mere  attrition  of  mind  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  excite¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  strange  that  this  should  be  so.  The  wonder  is, 
that  results  are  not  more  disastrous  than  we  usually  find 
them.  Nothing  less  than  a  fear  that  is  personal  to  every  vici¬ 
ous  member  of  such  a  society,  can  restrain  its  constant  tend¬ 
encies  to  crime.  This  operates,  as  the  omnipresent  spirit  of 
the  law  operates  in  older,  more  settled  communities.  When, 
therefore  we  condescend  to  reason  upon  the  comparative  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  law,  as  it  is  expounded  by  Courts,  and  the  law 
as  executed  by  determined,  resolute,  peace-loving  people,  in 
an  unorganized  condition  of  society,  there  is  everything  to 
approve  in  the  course  that  has  been  pursued  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Montana — and  as  much  to  condemn  in  the  tardiness 
and  moral  obliquity  of  those  Territories  which  have  adopted 
a  more  lenient  course. 
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Justice  demands  that  I  should  accord  to  the  Vigilantes  of 
Montana,  a  thorough  devotion  to  principle  in  all  their  opera¬ 
tions. 

They  have  not  taken  life  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  killing.  Their  desire  has  been — still  is — for  a  condition 
of  society  exempt  from  crime.  They  have  fully  considered 
their  exposed  situation — and  made  proper  allowance  for  the 
various  influences  and  extremes  of  human  passions,  but  they 
have  sought,  as  is  evident  from  their  acts,  to  establish  hon¬ 
esty  among  men  and  preserve  human  life.  The  scaffold  was 
erected  to  preserve  blessings,  which,  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Territory,  the  law  was  too  tardy  and  accompanied  by  too 
many  contingencies,  to  preserve.  The  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Courts  has  been  impaired  by  the  success  of  ingenuous 
counsel,  the  corruption  of  individual  jurors;  and,  perhaps, 
in  my  own  case,  I  might  confess  by  the  leniency  of  the  Bench 
toward  those  accused  of  crime.  As  a  consequence,  the  com¬ 
munity  has  regarded  with  favor  the  speedier  remedies  of  the 
Vigilantes,  and  these  have  been  applied  with  an  effect  which 
admitted  of  few  discriminations  favorable  to  the  violators 
of  law..  Crime  has  been — doubtless,  still  is — prevented  by 
this  course;  and  the  Territory  has  been  measurably  abandon¬ 
ed  by  that  class  of  the  community  who  have  no  other  means, 
but  through  the  medium  of  crime,  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 
While  thus  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  this  associa¬ 
tion,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  deemed  improper  for  me  to  notice 
some  of  the  evils,  which  may  flow  from  its  continued  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  necessarily,  an  unfortunate  condition  of 
society  which  obliges  men  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  It  is  an  implied  admission,  that  the  oldest  institu¬ 
tion  of  human  contrivance,  founded  upon  the  wisdom  of 
accumulated  ages  is  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
its  creation.  It  is  an  impeachment  of  the  grandest  fabric 
of  human  wisdom  ever  erected — that  of  the  law,  of  which 
it  has  been  no  less  truly  than  eloquently  said,  that  its  origin 
was  “in  the  bosom  of  God,  and  its  voice  was  the  harmony  of 
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the  world.”  There  is  something  terrible  in  the  idea,  that 
the  good  order  and  safety  of  onr  society  depends  upon  the 
promptness  with  which  men  kill,  those  of  our  fellow  men  who 
violate  its  obligations.  It  is  horrible  to  reflect,  that  the 
criminal,  however  steeped  in  iniquity,  must  be  executed  as 
soon  as  captured  without  the  observances  which  the  law  has 
provided  for  his  trial;  that  his  doom  must  be  pronounced, 
and  his  fate  sealed  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  that  the 
sentiment  must  be  inculcated,  that  this  is  all  right  and  that 
no  one  must  inquire  further  concerning  it.  Such  an  insti¬ 
tution  should  have  no  other  support  in  this  enlightened  age, 
than  that  of  imperative  necessity.  It  should  yield  to  the 
nobler  and  purer  officers  of  the  law,  the  very  moment  that 
the  law  becomes  effective,  or  the  society  where  it  exists,  must 
ultimately,  become  itself  corrupted-  Men  cannot  maintain 
their  purity  and  obey  the  behests  of  such  an  instrumentality, 
for  any  long  period  of  time.  It  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be  always  right — equally  impossible  is  it,  that  being  taught 
to  acknowledge  and  prefer  the  offices  of  such  an  organization 
to  that  of  the  law,  they  should  escape  the  pernicious  influ¬ 
ences  it  is  calculated  to  exercise  over  their  own  minds.  They 
will  grow’  indifferent  to  the  value  of  human  life,  and  regard 
extreme  and  barbarous  punishment,  as  the  only  penalty  suited 
to  criminals,  whether  murderers,  robbers  or  thieves.  The 
conscience  will  cease  to  be  addressed  or  educated,  and  the 
principle  of  fear,  that  principle  which  sustains  despotism, 
instead  of  the  virtue  needful  to  support  liberty,  will  be  the 
only  quality  of  mind  that  will  restrain  men  from  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  crime.  All  discrimination  as  to  the  real  guilt  of  of¬ 
fenders  will  ultimately  be  broken,  and  the  death  penalty 
alone  will  form  the  only  remedy.  Let  me  enquire,  are  we 
prepared  for  such  a  condition  of  society?  Have  we  brought 
with  us  to  these  mountains  the  elements  of  refined  and  civi¬ 
lized  life,  surrounded  ourselves  with  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
their  perfection,  planted  here  institutions  of  learning  and  re¬ 
ligion,  fashioned  laws  after  those  which  we  have  left,  to  see 
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them  all  gradually  undermined  by  an  instrumentality,  which 
though  well  enough  as  a  desperate  alternative,  is  ruinous 
and  retrogressive  in  all  its  elements  as  a  settled  institution. 
It  cannot*  it  must  not  be. 

I  am  satisfied  gentlemen,  that  no  such  consequences  have 
ever  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  Vigilantes,  as 
even  possible,  in  this  Territory,  but  let  us  see  whether  there 
has  not,  already  been  a  fearful  stride  made  in  that  direction. 
For  what  was  this  organization  originally?  The  Territory 
was  overrun  by  robbers  and  murderers  who  threatened  to  as¬ 
sume  control  of  all  its  affairs  There  was  no  legal  tribunal 
here.  The  Vigilantes  preserved  order,  and  punished  crime, 
but  it  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die.  How  is  it  now?  Do 
they  confine  their  operations  to  criminals  of  this  character? 
Recall  the  occurrences  of  the  past  six  months  and  reflect,  if 
they  have  not  exercised  their  power  in  several  instances, 
where  the  cases,  with  equal  safety  to  society,  might  have 
been  left  to  the  operation  of  the  law?  Have  they  not  thus 
transcended  the  original  designs  of  the  institution,  and  arro¬ 
gated  powers  which  are  only  safe,  when  interpreted  by  the 
rules  authorizing  their  existence?  Men  learn,  under  the 
teachings  of  such  institution,  to  reason,  that  because  by  kill¬ 
ing  a  man,  he  is  put  beyond  the  power  of  repetition  of  crime, 
killing  is  or  ought  to  be  the  only  penalty  and  the  law,  in  its 
most  severe  form,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirement  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Such  convictions  impart  a  harshness  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  a  coarseness  to  the  nature  of  man,  which  is  as  fatal 
to  the  refinements  of  life,  as  it  is  deleterious  to  the  growth  of 
civilized  and  religious  institutions. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  well  remember  that  in  the  first 
charge  I  had  the  honor  to  deliver  to  the  first  Grand  Jury  ever 
assembled  in  this  Territory,  I  found  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
services  of  the  Vigilantes,  and  to  suggest  some  reason  for 
their  disbandment.  An  influential  member  of  this  bar,  who 
had  also  been  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  Vigilantes,  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  Territory,  said  to  me,  “this  society  will 
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now  co-operate  with  this  Court  and  aid  the  Grand  Juries  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  sustain  the  Court  in  all  its 
efforts  to  bring  offenders  to  justice.”  I  have  often  asked  my¬ 
self  the  question,  when  hearing  of  some  new  execution  since, 
can  it  be  that  the  fault  is  mine,  that  this  victim  was  not 
afforded  a  trial  in  this  Court?  Why  have  the  people  preferred 
this  mode  of  dealing,  to  that  afforded  by  the  laws  of  their 
own  adoption?  Would  not  the  same  zeal,  which  has  brought 
summary  punishment  upon  this  individual,  if  exercised  to 
present  his  case  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Courts  have 
accomplished  a  similar  result,  without  bringing  with  it  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land?  Can  it  be  possible,  gentle- 
inent,  that  the  frequent,  surreptitious  execution  of  men,  be¬ 
gets  a  charm  in  the  minds  of  the  executioners,  which  makes 
them  reluctant  to  abandon  this  institution.  I  cannot  believe 
it,  and  yet  there  is  something  in  the  operation  of  this  society, 
that  seems  inexplicable  on  any  other  principles. 

I  am  aware  that  while  these  remarks  feebly  illustrate  some 
of  the  benefits  and  some  of  the  evils  of  the  Vigilantes,  they 
will  not,  of  themselves  abate  their  operations.  Their  so¬ 
ciety  is  too  extensive,  lias  been  too  long  in  existence,  and 
they  have  too  much  confidence  in  its  usefulness,  and  too 
little  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  law.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
for  us,  for  you  and  me,  to  convince  them  of  their  error — 
you  by  your  diligence,  perseverance  and  promptness  in 
searching  out  and  presenting  all  offenders,  and  this  Court, 
by  affording  them  the  means  of  early  trial.  There  is  not  a 
society  on  the  Continent,  where  the  earnest  and  honest 
efforts  of  Jurors  and  Courts  to  pursue  and  punish  crime, 
are  more  needed  than  in  this  Territory— not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  offenders,  but  for  the  more  exalted, 
more  important  purpose  of  re-establishing  in  the  minds  of 
the  whole  people  confidence  and  respect  for  the  laws  provided 
by  our  Government  fQr  their  protection.  If  this  cannot  be 
effected,  and  that  right  speedily,  our  society  will  soon  aban- 
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don  all  other  thought  of  redress  for  offences,  than  such  as  is 
afforded  by  the  Vigilantes. 

From  frequent  conversations  with  influential  members  of 
the  Vigilantes,  who  understand  the  unfavorable  tendencies 
of  their  society,  I  learn  that  as  soon  as  they  can  feel  assured 
that  Courts  and  Juries  will  meet  the  demands  of  society,  they 
will  freely  disband.  Let  us  then  begin  the  reform  together, 
with  a  determination  to  convince  our  fellow-citizens  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  and  shall  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  pur¬ 
gation  of  the  Territory  from  crime.  Let  us  so  surround  and 
envelop  all  the  criminal  elements  of  our  society  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  that  there  can  be  no  sanctuary  found  for 
them  in  the  Territory.  Let  us  search  the  haunts  where 
crime  loves  to  entrench  itself,  and  drag  from  their  vicious 
purlieus  every  offender,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  until 
we  have  performed  a  thorough  lustration,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  criminal  left  to  complain  of. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Vigilantes  themselves  can  afford  both  Jury  and 
Court  essential  service.  Let  them  co-operate  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  means  to  detect  offenders,  and  report  their  success  to 
you ;  or  when  a  Grand  Jury  is  not  in  session,  to  some  magis¬ 
trate  competent  to  inquire  into  offences  and  recognize  their 
authors.  By  the  adoption  of  these  means,  Courts  can  soon 
be  rendered  sufficiently  efficacious,  and  the  evils  which  now 
threaten  us,  be  entirely  overcome. 

Gentlemen,  the  oath  you  have  just  taken  requires  that 
“You  shall  diligently  inquire,  and  true  presentment  make 
of  all  public  offences  against  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  committed  or  triable  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  of  which,  you  shall  have  or  can 
obtain  legal  evidence.  You  shall  present  no  person,  through 
malice,  hatred,  or  ill  will,  nor  leave  any  unpresented  through 
fear,  favor  or  affection  or  for  any  rewmrd,  or  the  promise  or 
hope  thereof  but  in  all  your  presentments  you  shall  pre- 
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sent  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  of  your  skill  and  understanding.” 

Your  duties  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  laws  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  You  are  to  enquire  into  offences  against  the  laws  in 
this  county,  which  may  by  any  means  come  legally  to  your 
knowledge.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  you  are  an  inde¬ 
pendent  body,  may  appoint  your  times  of  meeting,  and  ad¬ 
journ  when  all  the  business  before  you  is  finished.  Your 
findings  may  be  in  the  form  of  presentment  or  indictment. 

A  presentment  is  an  informal  statement  in  writing,  repre¬ 
senting  to  the  Court,  that  a  public  offense  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  which  is  triable  within  the  County,  and  that  there  is  rea¬ 
sonable  grounds  for  believing  that  a  particular  individual 
named  or  described  has  committed  it.  You  may  draw  your 
own  presentment,  as  no  particular  form  is  prescribed  for 
them  in  the  law.  It  would  be  proper  for  you  to  do  so  in  all 
cases  brought  before  you,  when  you  are  not  fully  convinced 
of  the  guilt  of  the  person  charged  with  the  crime,  and  yet 
deem  the  charge  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  more  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

An  indictment  is  defined  to  be  “an  accusation  in  writing 
presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  to  a  competent  Court,  charg¬ 
ing  a  person  with!  a  public  offense. 

A  person  indicted  by  you  will  be  brought  before  the  Court 
for  trial.  You  are  warranted  in  indicting  any  person  against 
whom  there  is  such  evidence  of  crime  as  will  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  if  unexplained,  warrant  a  conviction  by  a  trial  Jury. 
You  will  be  assisted  in  your  deliberations  by  the  District 
Attorney,  who  will  instruct  you  as  to  the  character  of  the 
evidence,  admissible  before  you,  and  prepare  for  you  indict¬ 
ments  to  meet  the  cases  which  you  wish  to  present.  All 
hearsay  and  secondary  evidence  you  will  reject,  and  though 
not  required  to  hear  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Defend¬ 
ant,  still  it  will  not  be  improper  for  you  to  listen  to  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  may  come  to  your  knowledge,  touching  the 
charges  against  him. 
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If  any  member  of  the  Grand  Jury  knows  of  the  commission 
of  any  crime  in  his  County,  it  is  his  duty  to  call  to  it  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  invite  the  investigation  of  his  fellow  jurors. 

You  are  also  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  every  person  im¬ 
prisoned  in  jail  on  a  criminal  charge  of  every  person  under 
recognizance  to  appear  at  this  Court  to  answer  for  crime, 
and  also  into  the  wilful  and  corrupt  misconduct  in  office,  of 
any  public  officer  in  this  jurisdiction.  You  are  to  examine 
the  conditions  of  the  public  prison  in  the  County,  to  which 
you  will,  at  all  times  have  free  access,  and  in  your  report 
thereon,  to  make  such  suggestions  for  their  improvement  as 
you  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  present  the  officers  in  charge 
thereof  for  any  infraction  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by 
law.  The  public  records  are  also  open  to  your  inspection, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  criminal  investigation  or  official  neg¬ 
lect  by  those  with  whom  they  are  entrusted. 

No  other  person  beside  the  District  Attorney  and  the  wit¬ 
nesses  under  examination,  are  to  be  admitted  to  your  room 
while  you  are  engaged  in  your  investigations,  and  they  are 
to  be  excluded  “during  the  expression  of  your  opinions,”  or 
while  “giving  your  voices”  upon  any  matter  before  you.  You 
are  each  to  preserve  inviolate  your  own  council  and  that  of 
your  fellow  juror,  unless  called  upon  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
to  make  disclosures,  and  not  to  reveal  to  any  person,  while 
you  are  in  session,  any  of  the  results  of  your  deliberations. 
If  less  than  nine  of  your  number  fail  to  concur  in  any  crim¬ 
inal  investigation,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  indorse  upon  accu¬ 
sation  “not  a  true  bill,”  which  must  be  signed  by  your  fore¬ 
man,  who  will  return  it  to  Court ;  but  if  nine  or  more  agree, 
you  then  endorse  the  indictment  “a  true  bill,”  which  is  also 
signed  by  your  foreman  and  it  returned  to  the  Court  for  its 
further  action.  On  all  true  bills  you  will  endorse  the  names 
of  the  witnesses,  upon  whose  testimony  they  were  found  you 
will  promptly  report  to  the  Court,  and  all  improper  advances 
that  may  be  made  to  you,  in  any  manner,  by  persons  curious 
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to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  your  proceedings,  or  any  contumacy 
on  the  part  of  witnesses  sent  before  you  to  testify. 

It  is  made  my  duty  by  the  criminal  law  of  the  Territory, 
to  apprise  you  that  you  may  be  required  by  any  Court  to 
testify  whether  the  testimony  of  a  witness  examined  before 
you  is  consistent  with  or  different  from  the  evidence  given  by 
such  witness  before  such  Court;  and  you  may  also  be  re¬ 
quired  to  disclose  the  testimony  given  before  you  by  any  per¬ 
son  upon  a  complaint  against  such  person  for  perjury,  or 
upon  his  trial  for  such  offence. 

You  cannot  be  compelled  or  allowed  to  testify  or  declare 
in  what  manner  any  of  your  number  voted  on  any  question 
before  you,  or  what  opinions  were  expressed  by  any  of  your 
number,  in  relation  to  any  such  question. 

No  one  of  your  number  shall  disclose  any  evidence  given 
before  you,  nor  the  name  of  any  witness  who  appeared  before 
you,  except  when  lawfully  required  to*  testify  as  a  witness 
in,  relation  thereto ;  nor  shall  you  disclose  the  fact  of  any  in¬ 
dictment  having  been  found  against  any  person  for  a  felony, 
not  in  actual  confinement,  until  the  defendant  shall  have 
been  arrested  thereon.  A  violation  of  either  of  these  provi 
sions  by  you,  is  declared  by  law  a  misdemeanor,  upon  convic¬ 
tion  of  which  you  may  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added  six  months’ 
imprisonment. 

You  will  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  performance  of 
your  duties,  the  door  of  investigation  is  opened  wide.  The 
restraints  imposed  only  limit  you  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
your  labors  shall  be  performed,  not  as  to  their  extent.  You 
are  to-day  the  legal  conservators  of  the  peace,  safety  and 
public  morality  of  the  County  of  Madison.  No  light  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  upon  you,  if  you  consider  how  much  there 
is  by  way  of  reform  to  be  effected  in  this  Territory,  through 
the  medium  of  juries  and  courts.  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
enter  upon  your  duties,  with  a  firm  and  steadfast  resolution 
to  perform  them.  Reflect  upon  the  great  benefit  you  may 
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confer  upon  this  people,  by  the  evils  you  may  subdue,  by  the 
crimes  you  may  expose,  and  by  the  spirit  and  energy  you  may 
infuse  into  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Territory,  now  so  deeply 
condemned  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  foully  outraged  on  the 
other.  Penetrate  with  your  investigations,  the  haunts  of 
vice,  immorality  and  crime,  wherever  you  may  find  them, 
whether  flaunting  boldly  on  our  streets  at  mid-day,  or  plying 
their  unhallowed  vocations  in  the  silent  and  secret  watches 
of  the  night.  Keep  the  elements  of  crime  subdued,  by  fill  mg 
them  with  fear  of  your  disclosures.  Awe  them  into  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  law,  by  elevating  the  law  to  the  position  of  power 
and  trust  it  is  entitled  to  occupy.  Let  drunkenness,  licen¬ 
tiousness,  gambling,  prize-fighting,  sabbath  breaking,  meet 
the  awards  of  violated  law.  Spare  not  the  smaller  crimes, 
because  larger  ones  abound;  nor  regard  as  trivial  any  duty 
which  the  law  has  given  you  to  perform.  You  shall  thus 
confer  untold  blessings  upon  this  society,  and  bear  with  you, 
from  your  deliberations  the  envied  name  of  “Good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servants.” 

Montana  Post,  August  11,  1866. 
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Tr)e  First  Newspaper  of  Montana. 
By  Henry  N.  Blake. 


JUDGE  BLAKE 

This  photograph  was  taken  December,  1862,  Boston. 

Thirty-five  years,  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  in  this  era, 
have  passed  away  since  I  sat  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
Montana  Post  and  indulged  for  the  first  time  in  the  use  of 
the  pronoun  “we”  in  crushers  and  locals.  I  fear  that  my 
return  to  the  first  person  singular  in  these  reminiscences 
may  become  offensive  by  repetition.  I  have  observed  that 
it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  for  a  politician  in  Montana 
to  possess  alien  blood,  but  my  Puritan  nativity  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  was  a  source  of  strength.  I  had  no  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  duties  of  an  editor,  had  recently  arrived  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  City,  and  was  properly  classified  by  pioneers  of  two 
years  standing  a  “tenderfoot.”  Prof.  Dimsdale,  who  had 
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filled  with  rare  ability  the  editor’s  sanctum  of  this  journal, 
was  disabled  by  illness  which  terminated  his  earthly  career. 
I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Tilton  that  I  had  been 
selected  for  this  responsible  position  upon  the  presumption 
that,  having  been  born  and  educated  in  New  England,  I  must 
be  capable  of  thinking  for  myself  and  expressing  in  correct 
English  an  opinion  on  public  affairs. 

Therefore  in  August,  1866,  I  was  equipped  with  a  sharp 
pencil,  paste  pot  and  scissors  with  long  blades.  At  this 
period,  there  were  published  weekly  in  the  Territory  of  Mon¬ 
tana  three  newspapers.  The  Post  was  the  avant  courier 
and  the  first  number  Avas  issued  on  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  August,  1864,  by  John  Buchanan  at  Virginia  City.  The 
chief  portion  of  the  population  was  then  confined  within  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  Alder  Gulch,  and  the  circulation  was 
limited  accordingly.  After  the  publication  of  the  second 
number,  Messrs.  Daniel  W.  Tilton  and  Benjamin  K.  Dittes* 
bought  the  property  and  Avere  the  proprietors  when  my  ser¬ 
vices  Avere  procured. 

The  Post  had  no  rivals  within  the  Territory  during  the 
year  succeeding  its  birth.  Maj.  John  P.  Bruce  established 


BENJAMIN  R.  DITTES.* 

This  community  was  surprised  this  morning  to  learn  of  the  death  of  B.  R. 
Dittes  which  occurred  at  the  Sister’s  Hospital  in  this  city  at  11  o’clock  to-day. 
To  those  more  immediately  connected  with  him  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  a 
precarious  state  of  health,  but  he  had  been  recently  on  our  streets  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  had  recovered  from  the  dangerous  illness  to  which  he  nearly 
succombed  last  spring.  He  was  born  at  Leipsic,  Saxony,  in  1833.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  the  history  of  his  early  years.  After  coming  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  he  spent  considerable  time  upon  the  upper  Missouri  river  at  the  trading  posts 
in  Dakota.  He  was  in  Colorado  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  early  in  1863  wended  his  way  to  this  new  Medea,  building  one  of  the 
first  houses  in  Arirginia  City  in  that  year  and  engaging  in  business  therein 
with  his  partner  under  the  name  of  D.  AAr.  Tilton  &  Co.  In  1864  this  firm  bought 
of  Mr.  John  Buchanan  the  Montana  Post  and  continued  its  publication  there 
until  the  winter  of  1867-8,  when  Mr.  Dittes  purchased  tho  paper  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Pinney  removed  it  to  Helena  where  it  was  thereafter  published. 
The  venture  was  not  a  profitable  one  and  Mr.  Dittes  withdrew  from  the  paper 
which  itself  suspended  in  the  spring  of  1869.  Mr.  Dittes  then  went  to  Missouia 
County  and  for  some  time  was  in  business  at  Cedar  Creek.  Returning  to  Hel¬ 
ena  he  has  since  been  a  citizen  of  our  town  engaged  chiefly  in  clerical  or  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits,  preserving  the  esteem  of  all  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners 
and  the  integrity  of  his  character.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  versatile  in  his 
attainments,  of  excellent  business  capacity  and  habits  and  greatly  beloved  by 
his  friends. 

His  death  is  a  real  loss  to  the  community  and  to  the  Territory  in  which  no 
was  an  early  and  conspicuous  figure,  giving  his  influence  uniformly  to  all  just 
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at  Virginia  City  in  the  fall  of  1865  the  original  organ  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Montana,  the  Montana  Democrat.  Some 
“stampedes”  led  to  the  discovery  of  auriferous  deposits  in 
many  gulches  and  new  “cities”  were  founded.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Gazette,  the  third  upon  the  list,  appeared  in  Hel¬ 
ena,  a  mining  town  in  Last  Chance  Gulch,  in  the  summer 
of  1866.  Its  brain  power  was  supplied  by  E.  S.  Wilkinson 
and  Peter  Ronan,  and  after  a  brief  time,  they  were  rein¬ 
forced  by  Maj.  Martin  Maginnis,  who  enlivened  the  columns 
with  his  keen  wit  and  brilliant  rhetoric  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  his  conquests  in  the  arena  of  politics. 

Maj.  Bruce  devoted  his  peculiar  energies  to  the  financial 
department  of  the  Democrat,  and  rarely  wrote  an  article  for 
its  pages,  although  his  name  was  conspicuously  displayed 
as  the  editor.  Many  numbers  of  his  paper  did  not  contain 
an  original  leader.  The  local  items  were  put  together  re¬ 
gardless  of  style  by  the  printers  who  set  them  up,  or  the 
“devil.”  It  was  a  monetary  success  during  two  years  of 
its  history  although  the  tenets  of  the  Democratic  party  were 
not  advocated  with  zeal.  The  major  shared  with  other 
worthy  citizens  the  ambition  to  represent  Montana  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States;  but  it  was 
not  his  destiny  “the  applause  of  listening  senates  to  com¬ 
mand.” 

The  conditions  were  reversed  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ga¬ 
zette,  which  sustained  ably  and  zealously  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party.  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Ronan  and  Ma¬ 
ginnis  never  relaxed  their  efforts  to  impede  the  Republican 
party  in  the  Territory,  and  delivered  to  their  patrons  an  ex¬ 
cellent  newspaper.  They  were  unfortunate  in  this  under¬ 
and  humane  causes,  and  ever  maintaining-  the  integrity  of  his  convictions.  He 
was  identified  with  the  newspaper  world  of  Montana  as  a  pioneer  in  its  history; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Masons,  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  other- 
civic  and  benevolent  organizations.  Thus  has  passed  away  in  the  prime  of  life 
one  of  our  pioneer  citizens.  The  years  will  pass  and  generations  of  men  will 
come  and  go,  but  the  memory  and  history  of  this  true  citizen  will  be  preserved 
as  one  who  in  coarse  and  tumultuous  times  was  faithful  to  the  best  interests 
of  civilization  the  foundation  of  which  he  assisted  to  lay. 

Helena  Daily  Herald,  November  6,  1S79 
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taking  and  a  fire  destroyed  in  a  few  moments  the  products 
of  years  of  industry.  Afterwards,  Honan  was  a  faithful 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  charge  of  the  tribe  of  Flathead 
Indians.  Maj.  Maginnis  served  twelve  years  in  Congress  as 
a  delegate  from  the  Territory.  The  Democrat  struck  the 
rocks  of  adversity  and  ceased  to  exist.  One  of  the  last  in¬ 
cidents  that  my  memory  recalls  concerning  the  sheet  was  a 
strike  by  the  printers,  and  the  posting  in  Virginia  City  of 
notices  by  the  typographical  union  declaring  the  Democrat 
to  be  a  rat  office  and  accompanied  by  a  life  size  picture  of 
the  rodent.  This  was  the  first  demonstration  of  organized 
labor  in  Montana. 

During  this  experience  in  journalism,  the  changes  in  the 
population  resulting  from  the  discovery  of  placer  mines  were 
manifest  in  the  subscriptions,  which  represented  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Territory.  Helena  was  outstripping  Virginia 
City  in  the  race  for  trade  and  supremacy  and  had  a  news 
department  in  the  Post.  Mr.  Dittos  was  a  resident  of  Hel¬ 
ena  and  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  who  looked  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  firm  in  that  region  and  furnished  items  for  the 
readers.  Mr.  Tilton  lived  in  Virginia  City  and  exercised 
eternal  vigilance  in  the  important  business  sphere  of  the 
enterprise*  The  office  was  located  in  a  building,  which  still 

*THE  WORK  OF  TWO  YEARS. 

Editorial — 

On  the  6th  instant  wo  bade  adieu  to  log  walls  with  mud  roofs,  and  entered 
into  the  handsome  and  commodious  stone  building  erected  on  Jackson  street, 
to  the  rear  of,  and  adjoining  the  City  Book  Store,  by  Messrs.  D.  W.  Tilton  & 
Co.,  the  proprietors  of  the  Post— and  destined  to  be  used  as  a  general  Printing 
Office. 

Leaning  back  in  our  easy  chair,  in  a.  state  of  mind  favorable  to  the  principle 
of  “charity  with  all  mankind’’  we  contentedly  and  thankfully  sum  up  our  own 
advantages. 

We  sit  in  a  room  fifty  by  twenty  by  ten,  lighted  by  four  Gothic  windows,  and 
looking  as  clean  and  white  as  a  printing  office  should.  The  floor  is  of  five  inch 
battens,  tongued  and  grooved.  Beneath  our  feet  is  the  store-house  for  goods  and 
material;  above  us  are  two  roofs;  the  iowermost,  flat,  covered  with  gravel  a 
foot  deep,  and  enclosed  between  fire  walls  rising  eignteen  inches  above  the 
joists.  From  the  top  of  these  springs  a  quarternpitch  shingle  roof.  The  whole 
edifice  is  fire-proof,  and  the  appearance,  solidity  and  finish  of  the  structure  re¬ 
flects  great  credit  on  the  contractor,  •  Mr.  A.  Singleton,  the  masons,  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Snell  and  the  carpenters,  Messrs.  R.  Delacy  and  David  Van  De- 
wirken. 

!It  is  just  two  years  from  this  day  June  6th,*  that  the  stampede  from  Ban- 

*  See  Vol.  I,  Historical  Contributions,  page  152,  first  edition;  page  135,  second 
edition;  also  Vol.  Ill,  page  137,  Journal  of  Henry  Edgar.— (Ed.) 
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stands  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Wallace  and  Jackson 
streets.  Mr.  Tilton  was  kind  and  forbearing  to  the  printers 
and  all  persons  who  were  employed  in  producing  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Post.  In  politics,  his  principles  rested  upon  the 
bedrock  of  Republicanism,  and,  in  the  contests  that  were 
waged  in  the  dawn  of  Montana,  the  flag  of  the  Union  waved 
in  the  columns  when  self  interest  prompted  a  contrary  course 
of  disloyalty. 

Dittes,  Bruce,  Wilkinson  and  Ronan  have  departed  from 
these  scenes  of  action.  Mr.  Tilton,  of  whom  I  have  so  gladly 
spoken,  is  an  honored  citizen  of  Butte.  When  I  review  the 
names  of  the  living  members  who  performed  honorable  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  editorial  corps  of  Montana,  I  think  I  can  justly 
claim  that  I  outrank  all  my  brethren  in  seniority,  but  not 
otherwise.  In  making  this  assertion,  I  do  not  include 
writers,  like  Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Sanders,  who  have  been  occa¬ 
sional  contributors,  but  to  editors  who  have  labored  in  the 
sanctum  of  newspapers  regularly  published. 

In  1866,  there  was  no  partisan  campaign  and  my  editorials 
were  not  composed  of  hot  or  inflammable  matter.  A  contro¬ 
versy  arose  regarding  a  legal  question  which  is  worthy  of  a 
slight  consideration.  The  first  legislative  assembly  con- 

nack  struck  the  Alder  Gulch  at  the  foot  of  the  branch  crossing  Jackson  street 
some  rods  below  us. 

The  place  was  then  a  wilderness,  without  a  house,  a  cabin  or  even  a  wigwam. 
Those  who  had  tents,  pitched  them;  others  made  wakiups  of  the  brush,  and 
many  laid  down  with  the  star-lit  Heavens  for  a  canopy.  The  Gulch  was  then 
covered  with  a  growth  of  alders  and  willows,  so  thick  that  passage  across  was, 
in  most  places  an  athletic  feat  of  no  small  magnitude;  but  the  fire  and  the 
miners  have  left  it  bare  of  the  last  bush,  long  ago. 

Of  the  first  discoverers  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  enterprising  men 
who  settled  here  at  the  time  of  the  “Great  Stampede,”  very  few  now  remain 
in  town.  Many  of  them  have  made  their  fortunes  and  gone  home;  while  of 
the  rest,  some  have  found  their  graves  in  these  mountain  wilds,  and  others  are 
“Scattered  far  and  wide, 

By  mountain,  stream  and  sea.” 

******* 

Dr.  Steele,  the  first  President,,  G.  G.  Bissell,  the  first  judge,  Tom  Cover,  Bill 
Fairweather  (discoverers),  Tom  Duffy,  John  Murphy,  Jem  Patton,  Barney 
Hughes,  John  Kane,  Pat  Lynch,  John  Robertson,  the  two  Wymans  and  Barney 
Gilson,  are  still  with  us,  and  none  the  worse  for  the  trip. 

Among  the  very. first  in  the  mercantile  line  were  Root  and  Davis  and  J.  E. 
McClurg.  All  but  N.  J.  Davis  are  here  and  doing  well.  R.  N.  Hill  our  Re¬ 
corder  was  only  a  few  days  later  in  the  field;  but  here  we  must  stop  our 
reminiscences. 
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vened  at  Bannack,  December  12,  1864,  and  failed  to  pass  a 
law  for  the  apportionment  of  the  Territory,  as  required  by 
the  Organic  Act.  The  Republicans  contended  that  no  valid 
election  for  the  choice  of  members  of  the  legislature  could 
be  held  until  Congress  provided  a  remedy.  Gen.  Meagher, 
the  secretary  of  Montana  and  acting  governor,  published 
a  letter  expressing  this  view  but  suddenly  changed  his  opin¬ 
ion.  In  1865  and  1866,  the  Republicans  refrained  from  vot¬ 
ing  and  the  Democrats  elected  the  second  and  third  legisla¬ 
tive  assemblies.  Congress  in  1867  nullified  the  acts  of  these 
bogus  legislatures  and  made  a  new  apportionment.*  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  a  difficult  task  for  the  Post  to 
appeal  to  the  voters,  or  discuss  with  effect  the  issues  agitat¬ 
ing  the  whole  country.  The  conduct  of  Gen.  Meagher  was 
criticised  in  caustic  terms  by  Republican  speakers  and 
writers,  and  some  of  the  sentences  in  my  compositions  in¬ 
duced  him  to  send  me  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel.  The  feel- 


On  the  north  side  of  the  same  Gulch  stands  Virginia  City,  Central  and  Ne¬ 
vada,  scarcely  separated;  below  the  latter  is  Junction,  and  above  Virginia  are 
the  towns  of  ' Highland  and  Summit,  all  thriving  and  giving  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  evidences  of  prosperity  and  thrift.  Little  did  the  weary  stampeders  of  June, 
1863,  think  that,  within  the  space  of  two.  short  years,  an  incorporated  city  with 
an  organized  municipality,  would  cover  the  ground  for  miles  each  way  with 
its  buildings. 

In  the  cellar  of  a  log  house  on  Wallace  street  the  “Montana  Post”  was  start¬ 
ed  by  the  proprietor  and  editor,  John  Buchanan,  on  the  27th  day  of  August, 
1864;  but  the  present  proprietors  purchased  it  and  issued  the  third  number 
on  September  10th,  1864. 

It  has  been  our  honest  endeavor  to  make  the  paper  worthy  of  the  position 
of  the  Pioneer  Journal  of  Montana. 

Hov/  we  have  succeeded  the  public  will  judge,  and  we  hope  indulgently. 
Our  constant  .aim  will  be  to  improve  in  every  department,  and  to  stand,  as 
we  have  done  from  the  first,  on  the  side  of  our  country,  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  or  domestic.  We  felt  that  it  was  a  glorious  struggle  for  a  noble 
cause,  and  that  the  highest  mortal  honor  would  be  to  stand  like  Abdiel, 
“Faithful  found,  among  the  faithless.” 

The  Constitution  was  our  ship  of  state,  and  had  it  been  our  sad  lot  to 
see  it  shivered  on  the  rock  of  Disunion,  or  engulfed  in  trie  vortex  of  anarchy, 
still  would  we  have  clung  with  desperate  though  unshaken  fidelity,  to  the 
last  floating  timber  of  so  august  a  wreck.  But  the  old  craft  has  answered 
her  helm  nobly— the  breakers  lie  astern,  and  riding  the  still  heaving  surges 
that  mark  the  dying  of  the  srtorm,  the  rising  Sun  of  Freedom  shows  us  the 
haven  of  Peace  ahead,  and,  thank  God  !  we  are  saved. 

Montana  Post,  June  10th,  1865. 


*  The  third  legislative  assembly  assigned  Judge  Munson  to  a  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  of  counties  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  this  act  of  narrow  partisanship  had 
a  strong  influence  in  producing  this  result. 
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ing  of  enmity  or  resentment  arising  from  this  dispute  on 
the  part  of  my  comrade  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  vanish¬ 
ed,  and  in  May,  1867,  I  was  appointed  Colonel  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Adjutant  General  by  “Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  Acting- 
Governor,  Commander  in  Chief.”  No  stronger  proof  of  my 
pardon  can  be  offered  or  suggested. 

Many  obstacles  confronted  the  news  gatherers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  eventful  days  of  1866.  There  was 
no  telegraph  line  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory,  no 
railroad  within  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  few  exchanges 
of  any  value.  One  copy  of  Webster’s  Unabridged  Diction¬ 
ary  constituted  the  library,  and  printers  ink  in  the  shape 
of  thumbs  and  finger  tips  adorned  its  pages.  When  the 
mails  arrived  on  time,  the  telegrams  reported  by  the  journals 
of  “Great  Salt  Lake  City”  furnished  the  information  of  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  affairs,  about  five  days  after  their  date. 
They  were  appropriated  and  carefully  condensed  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  intelligent  readers  of  the  Post.  It 
was  my  pleasant  duty  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  the  building  of 
the  first  telegraph  line  between  Salt  Lake  and  Virginia  City 
by  Edward  Creighton  of  Omaha.* 


*  From  Montana  Post,  Saturday,  N  ovember  3,  1866.— Henry  N.  Blake,  Editor. 

“The  Telegraph  between  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Virginia  City  is  finished! 
Montana  forms  a  part  of  the  Civilized  World!  Citizens!  Hang  your  Banners 
on  the  Outer  Walls! 

On  November  2d,  1866,  at  one  o’clock  P.  M.,  the  glorious  tidings  traveled 
over  the  wire  to  our  city  and  announced  that  the  subtle  force  of  electricity 
had  gained  another  triumph.  Montana  isi  no  longer  an  unknown  Territory, 
hidden  from  the  view  of  the  country  and  the  worid  by  the  Rocky  and  Wind 
River  Mountains,  but  is  united  'with  civilization.  The  enterprise  which  has 
been  so  successfully  commenced  and  finished,  is  as  important  in  its  results  to 
our  Territory  as  the  submersion  of  the  Atlantic  cable  to  the  Eastern  and 
western  continents.  It  is  the  great  event  in  our  Territorial  history.  Absent 
friends  and  relatives  who  may  be  separated  from  us  by  a  chasm  of  several 
thousand  miles,  can  converse  with  us  and  make  us  feel  that  we  are  dwelling 
in  cherished  homes  in  the  States.  How  gratefully  we  recall  the  progress  of 
philosophers  and  inventors,  who  have  been  inspired  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
nature  to  the  human  race  and  make  them  serviceable  in  the  highest  degree! 
The  experiment  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  When  he  held  the  string  of  the  kite 
during  the  flashes  of  lightning,  was  the  first  step,  and  every  year  has  wit¬ 
nessed  another,  until  a  network  of  wire  has  crossed  and  intersected  every 
section  of  the  globe.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  number  of  weeks  and 
months  that  elapsed  in  former  days  \yhen  news  passed  from  one  extremity 
of  the  nation  to  the  other,  and  glance  at  the  rapidity  Ayith  which  it  rushes 
at  the  present  time,  the  progress  of  the  age  is  a  self-evident  fact.  Our  read¬ 
ers  can  find  a  complete  history  of  this  undertaking  by  referring  to  their  files 
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If  tlie  snows  of  the  misnomer,  “Pleasant  Valley,”  blockaded 
the  road  across  the  main  range  south  of  Montana,  delays 
exceeding  two  weeks  sometimes  occurred  and  communication 
with  the  outside  world  was  cut  oft.  In  this  situation,  the 
people  of  the  Territory  were  as  ignorant  of  the  events  of  the 
day  as  the  passengers  upon  a  ship  in  the  Antarctic  ocean. 
Books,  magazines  and  anything  in  print  were  re-read  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  some  paragraph  to  fill  the  spaces  and 
enlighten  the  subscribers.  The  cry  of  the  “devil”  for  “copy” 
in  this  hour  of  distress  produced  a  thrill  of  terror  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  breast,  similar  to  the  fire  alarm  at  midnight. 

The  locals  of  this  time  resemble  in  many  forms  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  are  read  in  the  Montana  publications  of  this  era 
of  fast  mails  by  railways,  telephones  and  special  messages. 
In  violation  of  the  rule  of  physics,  something  was  manufac¬ 
tured  out  of  nothing  to  fill  a  vacancy  when  facts  were  laek- 


of  the  Post.  •  The  laborers  commenced  upon  the  17th  day  of  July,  1866.  The 
first  pole  was  planted  at  Virginia  City  on  the  17th  day  of  September  at  12:20  p. 
m.  The  line  belongs  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  employs 
Morse’s  instruments,  and  was  built  by  E.  &  John  A.  Creighton.  Every  citizen 
of  the  community  thanks  these  parties  for  their  untiring  industry  and  perse¬ 
verance  in  prosecuting  the  work.  r  he  speeches  that  were  delivered  last 
night  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  assembly,  showed  that  joy  pervaded  every 
heart.  We  publish  telegrams  that  were  transmitted  from  London  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  time,  when  they  were  printed  by  the  Post.  What 
will  Indians,  grizzly  bears,  and  similar  animals  think  when  they  see  the  light¬ 
ning  flashing  over  their  wigwams  and  lairs,  and  proclaiming  their  destruction? 
Everybody  is  becoming  jolly  over  the  exciting  and  stimulating  intelligence, 
and  the  preceding  sentence  indicates  the  hilarity  of  our  mind.  We  will  con¬ 
clude  before  we  are  bereft  of  reason.  This  is  the  first  dispatch  from  Great 
Salt  Lake  City: 

Salt  Lake,  Nov.  2,  1866. 

Citizens  of  Montana:  Allow  me  to  greet  you;  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
connect  your  city  by  lightning.  Men  of  so  much  enterprise  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Your  brave  Governor  Smith  will  send  the  first  message  free  to  A. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

E.  CREIGHTON. 

The  Governor  immediately  addressed  the  President  in  the  following  tele¬ 
gram: 

Virginia  City,  M.  T.,  Nov.  2,  1866. 

V/2  o’clock  A.  M. 

To  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  Washington  City,  D. 
C. :  Montana  sends  greetings.  We  are  this  day  brought  in  hourly  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  and  the  world.  God  save  the  Union. 

GREEN  CLAY  SMITH, 

Governor  of  Montana. 

*  *  He  He  He  He  *  *  **  *  *  *  *  **  *  * 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Creighton: 

Mr.  John  A.  Creighton,  Esq.:^We  with  pleasure  hail  the  completion  of 
your  telegraph  to  this  place,  and  by  this  invite  you  to  an  entertainment  to  be 
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ing.  Every  maiden,  who  was  married,  blossomed  by  the  aid 
of  cold  type,  into  a  lovely  and  accomplished  bride.  All 
stump  speakers  were  metamorphosed  by  the  same  process 
into  eloquent  orators  and  profound  statesmen.  The  numer¬ 
ous  friends  of  John  Smith  welcomed  his  arrival  home  from 
a  visit  to  the  wide,  wide  world.  The  beet  which  no  one 
could  beat,  long  necked  squashes  and  argus-eyed  potatoes 
were  placed  upon  the  desk  of  the  editor,  but  they  were  out¬ 
numbered  and  outweighed  by  the  treasures  of  the  “poor 
prospector.”  It  was  a  rare  day  when  some  hopeful  person 
did  not  report  a  rich  strike  in  a  mining  district,  and  exhibit 
samples  of  glittering  ore  to  justify  his  claims.  The  assayers  t 
were  successful  in  discovering  the  valuable  properties  of 
every  rock  they  touched.  The  average  value  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  specimens  of  quartz  was  in  the  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  veins  extended  for  miles  from  discovery  in  the 
office  of  the  county  recorder.  I  was  not  the  author,  but 
was  convinced  by  what  I  saw,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat 
the  -  remark  that  there  was  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  hidden  mineral  wealth,  sufficient  to  pay  the  na¬ 
tional  debt. 


given  by  3rour  friend®  of  this  city,  on  your  return  here,  as  a  slight  compliment 
for  the  extraordinary  energy  which,  you  have  exhibited  in  the  work,  and  for 
which  you  are  so  noted. 

T'h.  T’horoughman. 

Alex.  Davis, 

R.  T.  Gillespie, 

G.  Clay  Smith, 

Henry  N.  Blake, 

J.  J.  Moore, 

E.  G.  Maclay. 

Geo;  H.  Hanna, 

Sam.  Word, 

Ben.  S.  Word, 

J.  G.  Spratt, 

Nick  Berry, 

J.  S.  Rockfellow, 

L.  Content, 

• - .  Heilman, 

F.  V.  P.  Moore, 

M.  Nelhew, 

F.  C.  Deimling, 

The  reply: 

Gov.  Smith,  Rockfellow,  Deimling,  Wall,  and  others: — Gentlemen:  Many 
thanks  for  the  invitation.  What  I  have  assisted  in  doing  for  our  Territory, 
I  feel  amply  repaid  by  the  kind  senti  ments  expressed.  If  I  live,  I  wili  be 
there. 

JOHN  A.  CREIGHTON. 


E.  M.  Pollinger, 
Henry  Ohle, 

Chas.  Ohle, 

Jas.  K.  Duke, 

Wm.  H.  Chiles, 

N.  Wall, 

Wm.  F.  Bartlett, 

F.  Hanauer, 

Geo.  W.  Hill, 

C.  C.  Mena  ugh, 

A.  J.  Snider, 

T.  Doughty, 

J.  Sidney  Osburn, 
Julius  Busch, 

J.  Feldberg, 

Fhilip  Deidesheimer, 
John  How, 
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There  was  another  and  a  sad  side  to  this  picture  of  the 
times  which  I  portrayed  in  the  Post.  Murders  and  robber¬ 
ies  by  the  Indians  were  then  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
men,  women  and  children  who  crossed  the  plains  in  making 
the  trip  from  the  States  to  the  Yellowstone  were  attacked 
by  day  and  by  night.  The  survivors  told  tales  of  wonderful 
escapes  from  death,  and  capture,  which  was  worse  than 
death,  and  the  bravery  of  the  victims  of  the  deadly  aim  of 
the  savage.  The  isolation  of  the  emigrants  by  this  route 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  statements  of  the  freighters  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
which  had  been  declared  and  concluded  during  their  journey 
over  a  trail  of  blood. 

I  1  egret  that  mistakes  in  the  narration  of  what  I  assumed 
to  be  facts  happened  during  my  editorial  career.  The 
most  serious  offense,  of  which  I  was  guilty,  was  announc¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  twins  with  a  parenthetical  observation  that 
this  was  the  first  event  of  this  nature  in  Montana.  I  was 
misled  by  the  unhappy  father,  who  and  Gemini  are  living  in 
the  County  of  Madison.  I  received  manifold  complaints 
from  indignant  parents  calling  my  attention  to  the  existence 
of  these  relations  in  their  families. 

I  became  acquainted  with  and  used  the  provincial  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  day,  which  are  as  changeable  as  the  fashions. 

I  will  allude  to  one  now  obsolete,  of  which  I  am  reminded, 
when  I  consider  the  marvelous  resources  of  the  hills  of  Butte. 
The  placer  mines  of  Silver  Bow  creek  in  this  vicinity  were 
then  yielding  gold  dust,  that  was  alloyed  with  silver  to  such 
a  degree  that  its  value  by  comparison  with  the  product  of 
other  camps  was  the  lowest.  It  was  a  common  mode  of 
speech  to  say  that  an  inferior  article  was  “as  poor  as  Silver 
Bow  dust.”  The  phrase  was  also  applied  to  a  human  being 
of  the  same  quality. 

The  printers*  of  the  Post  and  Democrat  were  my  daily  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  afforded  a  strange  admixture  of  good  and  evil. 
They  were  faithful  and  competent,  willing  to  do  anything  in 
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and  about  the  printing  room,  not  hampered  by  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  any  labor  union,  and  charitable  whenever  appealed 
to.  But  with  some  exceptions  they  were  familiar  with  the 
glass  that  inebriates,  and  controlled  by  the  demon  of  gambl¬ 
ing  in  its  seductive  forms.  Their  wages  were  inflated  by 
the  general  prosperity  and  I  remember  typos  who  were  paid 
over  one  hundred  dollars  for  their  services  in  one  week. 
There  was  little  thought  of  the  morrow;  their  vast  earnings 
were  squandered  and  extravagant  habits  Avere  acquired,  and 
they  were  ready  to  offer  on  Monday,  the  regular  payday,  the 
excuse  that  they  had  fallen  next  to  the  box  on  the  prior 
night.  I  Avili  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic ;  such  foolishness, 
which  everybody  saw,  concealed  sterling  qualities,  and  I  can 
never  forget  the  mighty  hearts  animating  my  companions  of 
the  printing  office.  BetAveen  then  and  uoav  seems  a  remote 
milestone  in  my  personal  history,  but  their  faces  and  names 
are  not  forgotten.  Kollo  Ballard  was  a  clerk,  who  Avrote 
the  address  of  each  subscriber  upon  the  Avrappers.  Samuel 
Richardson  was  the  pressman.  The  printers  Avere  William 
Cowan,  Charles  Millard,  Harry  J.  Norton,  the  brothers,  Sol. 
and  Tim  Green,  Samuel  Blythe,  Hugh  McQuaid,  Jim  Caird, 
Buckwalter,  Muffly  and  Cobb.  Some  have  left  us  forever 
and  all  the  rest  have  departed  from  Montana,  save  Richard¬ 
son,  who  is  a  denizen  of  Helena.  There  was  no  steam  power 
press,  and  a  broad  shouldered  Hibernian  Hercules,  called 
the  circular  editor,  turned  a  Avheel  Avhich  propelled  the  ma¬ 
chinery. 

During  my  administration,  the  experiment  of  publishing 
a  tri-weekly  edition  of  the  Post  Avas  tried  Avith  success  and 
continued  and  was  an  advance  toAvards  a  daily. 

Next  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  inud wagons  and 
coaches,  with  mails,  express  matter  and  passengers,  the 
public  mind  of  Virginia  City  was  attracted  to  the  ox,  mule 
and  horse  trains,  consuming  tAVO  months  or  more  in  complet¬ 
ing  the  long  trip  from  the  States.  Materials  essential  to 
the  neAvspaper  did  not  come  promptly,  and  paper  of  different 
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colors  was  resorted  to  as  a  makeshift.  These  were  the  times 
that  tried  publishers  souls. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  opened  a  law  office,  hay¬ 
ing  finished  my  work  on  the  Post,  December  28,  1866,  and 
journalism  acquired  in  my  successor  that  king  among  terri¬ 
torial  editors,  James  H.  Mills.*  I  have  always  rejoiced  that 
I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  this  experience,  and  can  say  with¬ 
out  vanity  that  it  was  a  practical  school.  Viewed  as  a 
whole,  my  position  was  made  pleasant  by  the  people  with 
whom  I  was  brought  in  contact  and  whose  friendship  con¬ 
tinues  to  abide  with  me.  The  roses  thrived  in  the  office  and 
the  thorns  withered. 

My  first  fee  as  an  attorney  in  the  Territory  was  for  pro¬ 
fessional  services  in  drawing  the  iron  clad  articles  of  the 
Virginia  City  Typographical  Union,  under  which  the  said 
strike  was  enforced  by  the  printers  of  the  Democrat.  I  had 
no  precedents  for  mv  guidance  and  herein  I  was  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  times  and  manners  of  the  community  of  that 
day,  when  tested  by  modern  standards. 

*Note— the  manuscript  for  Vol.  V  was  sent  to  the  printer  the  last  of  June. 
We  were  just  reading  the  proof  of  this  chapter  when  the  news  came  of  the 
death  of  Capt.  Mills.  We  therefore  deem  it  a  proper  time  to  give  space  to  the 
tributes  paid  this  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  our  Territory  and  State. 


JAMES  IT.  MILLS. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Deer  Lodge,  Sept.  5. — Honorable  James  Hamilton  Mills 
died  at  six  o’clock  Monday  morning,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years.  Captain  Mills  had  been  in  failing  health  for  three 
years,  and  for  the  last  six  months  it  has  been  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  tired  body  must  give  up  the  struggle  against 
lingering  disease.  *  *  *  At  one  o’clock  Monday  morn¬ 

ing  he  began  to  sink,  the  end  coming  as  above  stated.  The 
funeral  will  take  place  from  the  Presbyterian  church,  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  September  6,  at  3:30  o’clock.  The  republi¬ 
can  county  convention  which  meets  here  at  noon  Tuesday, 
will  adjourn  and  attend  the  services  in  a  body.  Lifelong 
friends  from  over  the  entire  state  are  arriving  this  evening 
to  attend  the  funeral. 


The  life  history  of  this  gentleman  is  one  of  patriotic  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty,  and  replete  with  those  stirring  events  which 
time  softens  to  romance.  He  was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
December  21,  1837.  Descended  from  English,  Irish  and 
Holland  ancestry,  seven  generations  preceding  him  have 
lived  in  America.  Through  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
days  and  in  the  succeeding  years  the  members  played  varied 
and  important  parts  in  the  founding  of  the  United  States. 
Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  served  loyally  in 
the  Continental  army  of  the  Revolution,  when  there  was  no 
room  for  the  “summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot.” 
So  far  back  as  the  Mills  family  can  trace  their  history  they 
were  Presbyterians.  George  S.  Mills,  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1815,  married  Susan  Davis,  a  daughter  of  John  Davis, 
who  had  removed  to  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  about  1814, 
George  S.  Mills  dying  there  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and 
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there  also  died  liis  first  wife,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  leav¬ 
ing  but  one  child,  James  Hamilton  Mills. 

Receiving  his  education  in  the  schools  of  eastern  Ohio  and 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  Mills  was  early  engaged  in  mercantile 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  continuing  in  these  until  the  Civil 
War.  His  inherited  traits  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  caused 
his  early  enlistment,  on  April  27,  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  in  Company  G,  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
serves  (Fortieth  Pennsylvania  Infantry),  as  a  private  sol¬ 
dier.  With  his  regiment  he  participated  in  twenty-seven 
general  engagements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  for 
“gallant  conduct  on  the  field”  he  was  promoted  to  corporal, 
first  sergeant,  first  lieutenant  and  captain,  and  for  “heroic 
conduct  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  Bethesda 
church”  he  was  commissioned  brevet-major  and  brevet-lieut- 
ent  colonel.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Pittsburg, 
on  June  13,  1861.  That  he  escaped  without  a  wound  is  re¬ 
markable,  for  of  the  more  than  two  thousand  regiments  in 
the  Union  army,  the  Fortieth  Pennsylvania  sustained  the 
eighth  heaviest  loss. 

After  his  muster  out  Mr.  Mills  for  a  time  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  leather  business  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Then  the  bound¬ 
less  Avest  offered  splendid  opportunities  and  inducements  to 
an  active,  enterprising  young  man,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
them  Mr.  Mills  came  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and 
engaged  in  mining  on  the  Yellowstone,  where  he  was  one  of 
a  company  which  opened  a  hydraulic  claim  at  Emigrant 
gulch.  Pro\Tisions  were  scarce  and  high  and  they  gave  all 
their  money  to  a  packer  whom  they  sent  to  purchase  pro¬ 
visions  at  Bozeman.  But  the  packer  “went  against  the 
tiger,”  lost  the  money  and  disappeared.  After  weeks  of  har- 
roAving  anxiety  the  swindled  party  Avere  obliged  to  abandon 
the  claim.  All  the  money  of  Captain  Mills  had  been  sunk 
in  the  enterprise,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Virginia  City  his 
capital  was  ten  cents  in  postal  currency.  HoAvever,  he  at 
once  secured  a  position  as  bookkeeper  and  this  indirectly  led 
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to  a  brighter  opening.  An,  article  he  had  written  to  an  east¬ 
ern  journal  attracted  the  attention  of  D.  W.  Tilton,  and  he 
offered  Captain  Mills  the  editorship  of  the  Montana  Post. 
He  accepted  the  offer  and  became  the  third  editor  of  Mon¬ 
tana’s  first  newspaper,  succeeding  Professor  Dimsdale  and 
Judge  Blake.  He  was  a  forceful  and  vigorous  writer  and 
ably  conducted  the  Post  until  July,  1869.  He  then  founded 
the  New  Northwest,  at  Deer  Lodge,  which  he  edited  and 
published  until  November,  1891.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Montana  Press  association.  In  1875  Captain  Mills 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella  M.  Hammond,  a  native 
of  Wisconsin  and  daughter  of  Martin  Hammond.  She  came 
to  Montana  in  1865  and  died  in  1899.  Their  three  children 
were  named  Mary  E.,  Nellie  G.  and  James  H.,  Jr. 

Politically  Mr.  Mills  was  a  lifelong  republican,  and  he 
most  efficiently  filled  important  official  positions.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Montana,  of  1884, 
and  by  President  Hayes  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  terri¬ 
tory;  serving  four  years  he  declined  a  re-appointment.  In 
1889  he  was  again  nominated  for  the  convention  to  formulate 
a  state  constitution,  but  declined  the  proffered  honor  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  district  which  included  Montana,  Idaho  and  Utah.  In 
this  high  office  he  served  with  distinction  until  February 
28,  1893,  when  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  state 
bureau  of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry,  which  position  he 
filled  until  January,  1897.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  re- 
receiver*  for  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  in  1897  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  Helena  Consolidated  Water  Company,  which 
position  he  held  until  February  1,  1901,  when  he  became 
clerk  and  recorder  for  the  newly  established  county  of 

*  October  11,  1896,  Judge  Hiram  Kn  owles  appointed  Andrew  F.  Burleigh,  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bonner,  Jas.  H.  Mills,  Receivers  of  N.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  in  Montana,  effect¬ 
ive  at  midnight,  September  30,  1895. 

Jan.  9,  1896,  Judge  W.  J.  Gilbert  accepted  resdgnations  of  Receivers  J.  H.  Mills 
and  Edward  L.  Bonner  and  appointed  Andrew  F.  Burleigh  sole  receiver  of  N. 
P.  R.  R.  Co.  for  the  State  of  Montana. 
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Powell.  Fraternally  Captain  Mills  was  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  past  senior  vice-commander  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  and  past  grand  master  workman  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Workmen  and  past  grand  master  of  the  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  of  Montana.  Financially,  socially  and 
politically,  the  career  of  the  Honorable  James  H.  Mills  has 
won  merited  success.  Thoroughly  known,  especially  by  “old- 
timers,”  in  all  portions  of  the  state,  he  numbered  a  wide 
clientele  of  steadfast  friends.  Of  great  executive  ability 
and  business  sagacity,  he  satisfactorily  met  every  demand 
upon  his  versatile  talents  and  long  experience  as  a  man  of 
affairs. 

Butte  Miner,  Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  1904. 

Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  Captain  James  H.  Mills. 

From  the  Pliilipsburg  Mail : 

In  the  death  of  Capt.  James  H.  Mills  of  Deer  Lodge,  the 
state  not  only  loses  one  of  its  most  honored  pioneers,  but  a 
man  who  ranked  highest  among  the  best  and  ablest  citizens. 

No  man  could  be  truer  to  the  higher  purposes  of  statehood 
than  Capt.  Mills,  in  whose  heart  lay  the  most  loyal  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  a  tireless  worker  for 
the  public  good,  a  man  of  great  abilities  properly  directed 
to  the  better  ends  of  life,  and  he  never  forgot  the  exactions  of 
duty  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  a  public  trust. 

In  the  history  of  Montana  the  name  of  Captain  Mills  will 
forever  occupy  a  prominent  place,  for  he  had  been  identified 
with  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  great  and  prosperous  state, 
though  never  self-seeking  in  either  business  life  or  politics. 

The  impress  of  his  mind  will  be  found  upon  the  public 
affairs  of  the  state.  His  death  is  a  loss  that  will  be  deeply 
felt,  and  thousands  of  Montana  friends  are  bowed  in  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  such  a  man. 

From  the  Great  Falls  Tribune: 

Many  are  the  kind  words  that  have  been  said  in  the  press 
and  by  word  of  mouth  for  Capt.  Mills,  whose  death  the  other 
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day  caused  thousands  to  realize  that  a  friend  had  departed 
from  them.  His  had  been  an  important  part  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  state,  and  he  has  seen  it  grow  from  a  wilder¬ 
ness  to  one  of  the  most  prosperous  portions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  state  had  need  of  such  men  in  the  early  days,  and  it 
has  need  of  them  yet.  Coming  here  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
he  had  been  a  continuous  resident  ever  since,  and  in  the 
laying  of  the  foundations  of  Montana  he  has  been  a  useful 
and  an  honorable  citizen.  The  men  who  came  here  in  the 
days  of  long  ago  are  gradually  leaving  the  scenes  of  their 
earthly  usefulness,  and  one  that  will  be  missed  as  much  as 
any  of  the  old-timers  is  Captain  Mills. 

From  the  Missoulian : 

In  the  death  of  Capt.  James  H.  Mills,  the  Nestor  of  pioneer 
journalism  in  Montana  passed  to  his  well-earned  rest,  and 
his  sage  counsels  will  no  longer  be  heard  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  Montana  Press  association.  Words  fail  to  eulogize 
his  career  in  Montana  newspaperdom.  Among  the  knights 
of  the  Faber  and  quill  in  the  useful  days  of  the  golden  ter¬ 
ritory  he  was  the  Bayard  of  the  band.  From  the  day,  thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  when  he  couched  his  first  journalistic  lance 
in  the  columns  of  the  old  Montana  Post  at  Virginia  City; 
during  the  long  years  in  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Deer  Lodge,  with  his  peerless  New  Northwest,  he  battled 
heroically  to  bring  the  land  of  his  adoption  into  glorious 
statehood,  he  was  the  “chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.” 
Captain  Mills  was  one  of  the  famous  quartet  of  editors  of  the 
pioneer  newspaper  of  Montana,  of  whom  only  one  now  re¬ 
mains.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  his  chosen  field 
of  action  he  did  more  than  they  all  for  the  advancement  and 
development  of  the  state.  To  the  younger  generation  he 
was  not  so  well  known,  but  the  old-timers  are  all  familiar 
with  him  and  “none  knew  him  but  to  love  him.”  From 
these  his  taking  away  evokes  deep  regret  for  his  loss  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  family. 
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From  the  Helena  Independent : 

Rich  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men,  Captain 
Mills  left  a  priceless  legacy  behind  him  in  the  form  of  a  long 
and  honorable  career  as  a  citizen. 

It  is  when  such  men  as  this  one,  who  breathed  his  last  in 
Deer  Lodge  last  Monday  morning,  leave  us  that  we  learn  to 
appreciate  that  better  than  material  wealth,  acquired  by 
dubious  methods,  is  a  reputation  for  sterling  integrity,  and 
that  is  what  Captain  Mills  possessed. 

In  the  early  days  of  Montana  he  was  engaged  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  during  the  years  that  he  edited  the  New 
Northwest  of  Deer  Lodge  he  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon 
public  sentiment  in  this  state. 

Any  one  who  will  turn  to  the  files  of  that  old  newspaper 
will  readily  understand  why  Captain  Mills  was  so  highly 
thought  of  by  the  people  of  Montana. 

During  those  early  days  his  paper  had  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  territory,  and  every  line  in  it  seemed  to 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  edited  it. 

He  had  high  ideals,  and  the  New  Northwest  voiced  them, 
and  went  forth  into  the  homes  of  the  people  carrying  with  it 
an  influence  that  was  tor  good. 

He  may  not  have  been  always  right,  but  we  believe  that  he 
never  advocated  any  principle  or  measure  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  right. 

The  years  he  spent  in  this  state  earned  for  him  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  rugged,  fearless  honesty,  and  upon  many  occasions 
this  resulted  in  his  being  called  upon  to  serve  the  people  in 
positions  of  public  trust. 

No  one  doubted  him,  political  friends  and  foes  alike  had 
the  utmost  respect  for  him,  and  now  that  he  has  gone,  with 
moist  eyes  and  saddened  hearts  they  will  gather  around  his 
grave  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  a  man  who  stood  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  best,  the  truest  and  the  highest  type  of  citizen¬ 
ship  that  this  commonwealth  developed. 

As  a  newspaper  man,  as  a  public  officer,  as  a  private  citi- 
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zen,  he  set  an  example  that  it  would  be  well  indeed  for  the 
state  if  those  whom  he  left  behind  would  try  to  follow. 

From  the  Great  Falls  Leader : 

The  death  of  Capt.  James  H.  Mills  at  his  home  in  Deer 
Lodge  yesterday,  marked  the  passing  of  a  pioneer  history 
maker  of  the  state,  and  Montana  mourns  a  man  she  can  ill 
afford  to  lose. 

One  of  the  sturdy  class  of  men  who  always  lead  in  forward 
movements  for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  he  was 
among  the  pioneer  builders  of  the  state,  and  his  work  did  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  the  shaping  of  the  destinies  of  the 
Treasure  state,  and  his  pen  always  rang  forceful  and  true  up¬ 
on  every  issue  concerning  the  state’s  welfare.  For  nearly 
forty  years  Captain  Mills  had  been  a  part  of  Montana’s  his¬ 
tory,  and  his  funeral  at  his  old  Deer  Lodge  home  to-day  will 
mean  a  loss  that  the  state  can  ill  afford. 

The  grand  old  man  of  Montana  journalism,  the  true  life 
history  of  James  H.  Mills  is  written  inseparably  in  the  for¬ 
ward  progress  in  Montana  for  well-nigh  half  a  century. 
From  the  Silver  State: 

In  his  magnificent  fight  against  an  attempt  to  burden  Mon¬ 
tana  with  a  million-dollar  debt,  and  in  which  his  great  effort 
was  crowned  with  victory,  Captain  Mills  earned  a  nam,e  and 
left  a  legacy  that  should  ever  endear  him  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  his  beloved  state.  Although  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  daily  newspapers  and  new  blood  have  sup¬ 
planted  the  old  in  the  newspaper  field  of  the  state,  yet  we 
must  accord  to  the  pioneer  editors  of  Montana  unstinted 
praise  for  their  noble  and  heroic  work  under  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  and  upon  that  scroll  of  fame  the  name  of  James  H. 
Mills  shines  as  the  brightest  star  in  the  newspaper  firma¬ 
ment. 

Honored  and  loved  for  his  integrity  and  well-known  abil¬ 
ity,  Captain  Mills  was  always  consulted  on  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  public  welfare.  Though  never  an  office-seeker, 
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yet  many  public  offices  of  honor  and  trust  were  conferred 
upon  him — all  of  which  were  ably  and  honorably  filled. 
From  the  Montana  Homestead  : 

The  deceased  was  one  of  the  oldest  newspaper  men  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  having  been  engaged  in  the  business  from  the  ’60s  until 
a  few  years  ago.  His  life  had  been  full  of  public  honor,  hav¬ 
ing  served  in  the  territorial  legislature,  a  member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention,  collector  of  internal  revenues  for 
Montana,  Idaho  and  Utah,  receiver  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railway,  manager  of  the  Helena  Water  Works  Company  and 
first  clerk  and  recorder  of  Powell  County.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  champion  all  good  causes,  and  his  works  are  a  liv¬ 
ing  monument  to  his  memory.  In  politics  Captain  Mills 
was  a  republican,  and  always  stood  for  pure  politics  and 
clean  administrations.  In  the  death  of  Captain  Mills  the 
state  loses  an  honored  pioneer  and  a  worthy  citizen. 
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Reminiscences  of  an  Editor. 

By  James  H.  Mills. 

When  the  writer  stepped  into  the  “Editorial  room/’  of  the 
Montana  Post,  at  Virginia  City,  on  December  29th,  1866, 
hung  his  hat  on  the  back  of  the  chair  and  began  to  prepare 
news  and  opinions  for  the  readers  of  the  Post  he  was  some¬ 
what  embarrassed.  Not  that  the  surroundings  were  daz- 
lingly  impressive,  for  the  “sanctum’7  was  simply  a  little  space 
furnished  with  a  chair  and  pine  table  alongside  the  Campbell 
power  press  which  was  presided  over  by  that  prince  of  press¬ 
men,  Sam  Richardson,  who,  when  there  was  “good  color77 
and  all  was  going  well  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning 
was  wont  to  lead  the  Post  sextette  in  “Row,  Brothers,  Row  ;7? 
not  that  the  printers  who  occupied  the  same  room  were  uncon¬ 
genial  for  Charlie  Millard,  Foreman,  Harry  J.  Norton,  Hugh 
McQuaid,* *  Sam  Blythe  and  Sol.  and  Tim  Green  who  “set  up 

Butte  Miner,  May  4,  L902. 

*  Helena,  May  3.— Hugh  McQuaid  pioneer  and  at  one  time  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  men  and  mining  promoters  in  the  northwest,  is  dead.  The 
end  came  suddenly  and  without  an  instant’s  warning.  *  *  *  *  * 

He  left  his  home  at  Shullsberg,  Wis.,  for  the  west,  arriving  at  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  in  March,  1864.  He  was  a  practical  printer  and  worked  on  the  Montana 
Post,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  territory.  In  1868  he  went  to  Deer 
Lodge,  and  the  firm  of  Kerley,  Smith,  McQuaid  &  Hathaway  bought  the  plant 
of  the  Independent  from  Frank  Kenyon  and  continued  the  publication  there 
until  1874. 

In  March  of  that  year  Helena  was  visited  by  a  destructive  fire,  and  the 
plant  of  the  leading  democratic  paper  here,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gazette,  was 
totally  destroyed.  A  proposition  was  made  to  the  owners  of  the  Independent  to 
remove  their  publication  to  this  city,  which  was  accepted,  and  on  March  22, 
1874,  the  first  number  of  the  Helena  Daily  Independent  was  given  to  the  public 
by  McQuaid,  LaCroix  &  Kerley,  Mr.  LaCroix  purchasing  the  interests  of 
Smith  and  Hathaway. 

Mr.  McQuaid  was  local  editor  and  also  assisted  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  number  of  years,  until  the  sale  of  the  Drum  Lummon  mine  to  an 
English  syndicate.  He  was  interested  with  others  in  making  the  deal  and  se¬ 
cured  a  block  of  stock,  and  soon  thereafter  retired  from  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  devoted  his  attention  to  mining,  but  his  ventures 
were  unsuccessful  and  for  some  time  he  has  been  rated  as  a  poor  man.  "  *  * 

The  dead  pioneer  was  known  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other.  In 
his  prosperous  days  he  could  never  do  too  much  for  a  friend.  He  had  a 
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convivial  nature,  and  he  loved  to  meet  the  friends  of  old-time  days  and  talk 
over  the  exciting  incidents  when  tney  were  young  men  together.  Few  men 
could  tell  a  story  better  then  McQuaid.  His  friends  were  without  number 
and  were  confined  to  no  section  of  the  state.  Mr.  McQuaid  was  a  particularly 
close  friend  of  Henry  Bratnober,  now  one  of  the  most  eminent  mining  experts 
and  promoters  Of  the  world.  They  came  from  the  same  town  in  Wisconsin 
and  were  together  interested  in  a  number  of  deals  while  Mr.  Bratnober  was 
a  resident  of  Helena.  Mr.  McQuaid  made  several  trips  to  England  on  mining 
business.  For  years  after  the  sale  of  the  Drum  Lummon  he  had  money.  He 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Montana  club  and'  was  liberal  with  his  means.  Of 
late  years  Mr.  McQuaid  was  not  prosperous.  Not  long  ago  he  applied  to  the 
State  Furnishing  Board  for  the  position  of  custodian*  of  the  new  capitol.  There 
were  a  number  of  applicants  but  he  secured  the  place.  He  would  have  assum¬ 
ed  the  duties  of  his  position  June  1. 

Mr.  McQuaid  had  some  influential  relatives  in  the  east.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  Bishop  McQuaid,  a  dignitary  of  the  Catholic  church.  Captain  Laughlin,  a 
well-known  army  officer,  who  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  an  Indian  reser¬ 
vation  in  this  state,  was  related  to  him.  His  only  relatives  in  this  state  were 
his  nieces,  Mrs.  Laura  F.  Galen,  of  Helena;  Mrs.  Daniel  McCarthy,  of  Town¬ 
send;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Dolenty,  of  Livingston,  and  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Belle 
Teague,  who  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Butte,  and  a  nephew,  Hugh 
Teague,  of  Hassel. 

HUGH  McQUAID  HAS  CROSSED  THE  DIVIDE. 

Helena  Independent,  Helena,  Sunday  Morning,  May  4,  1902. 

Hugh  McQuaid,  pioneer  and  one  of  the  old-time  newspaper  men  of  Montana, 
died  shortly  after  six  o’clock  yesterday  morning  in  the  office  of  the  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  hotel.  He  arose  early  and  went  down  the  street,  returning  to  the  hotel 
a  little  after  six.  On  entering  the  office  he  was  seen  to  stagger,  and  suddenly 
he  fell  to  the  floor.  Robert  Valentine,  the  clerk,  went  to  his  assistance,  and 
helped  him  to  a  chair.  Doctor  William  Treacy  was  summoned,  but  before 
he  arrived  life  was  extinct.  An  examination  showed  that  death  resulted  from 
apoplexy. 

Col.  Charles  D.  Curtis,  who  wras  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  McQuaid,  was  early 
notified.  He  had  the  body  removed  to  the  Herrmann  undertaking  establish¬ 
ment,  and  notified  Mr.  McQuaid’s  relatives. 

For  about  two  months  Mr.  McQuaid  had  not  been  in  good  health.  About 
a  month  ago  he  went  to  the  Boulder  Hot  Springs,  returning  about  three 
wreeks  ago.  During  the  past  week  he  was  complaining,  but  Friday  night  he 
appeared  to  be  in  better  health,  and  went  to  bed  early. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  McQuaid  was  heard  with  much  regret  by  not 
only  the  old-timers,  but  also  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  Avas  a  genial,  whole- 
souled  man,  and  it  is.  doubtful  if  he  had  an  enemy  in  the  world.  As  a  news¬ 
paper  man  in  the  early  days,  and  as  a  mining  man  in  more  recent  years,  he 
was  thrown  in  with  many  people,  and  he  had  acquaintances  and  friends  all 
over  the  northwest. 

Hugh  McQuaid  was  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  fifty-six  3rears  ago,  and 
came  to  America  when  a  child,  nis  family  residing  in  Wisconsin.  He  came 
west  in  1864,  and  located  at  Virginia  City,  where  he  worked  as  a  printer  on  the 
Montana  Post,  the  first  paper  published  in  the  Territory.  A  few  years  later, 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  Kerley,  Smith,  McQuaid  and  Hathaway,  a  plant  was 
brought  in  from  Idaho,  and  in  1868,  the  publication  of  the  Independent  was 
begun  at  Deer  Lodge,  and  in  1874  the  paper  was  moved  to  Helena,  made  a 
daily,  and  was  published  by  McQuaid,  Kerley  and  LaCroix.  Mr.  McQuaid  in 
those  days  was  not  only  the  local  man  on  the  paper,  but  he  also  had  charge  of 
the  mechanical  department.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  two  branches  of  the 
Typographical  union  that  Avere  started  in  Montana  in  the  early  days,  one  at 
Virginia  City  and  the  other  at  Helena.  Mr.  McQuaid  took  part  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  that  led  to  the  sale  of  the  Drum  Lummon  mine  at  Marysville  to  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Company,  and  the  successful  outcome  of  the  negotiation  was  to  his  finan¬ 
cial  benefit.  After  the  sale  of  the  mine  AA'hile  he  still  retained  an  interest  in 
the  Independent,  he  gaA^e  up ’active  newspaper  work,  and  went  to  England, 
where  he  remained  for  two  or  three  years.  While  there  he  became  interested 
in  other  mining  ventures,  which  did  not  turn  out  successfully.  On  returning 
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to  Montana  he  continued  to  be  interested  in  mines,  but  the  results  were  not 
what  he  hoped. 

About  five  years  ago,  Mr.  MeQuaid  went  to  Spokane,  and  spent  his  time  be¬ 
tween  that  city  and  the  British  Columbia  mining  district,  acting  as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Spokane  papers.  He  returned  to  Helena  about  a  year  ago,  and  for  the 
last  year  was  a  resident  of  the  city. 

Mr.  MeQuaid  was  always  a  consistent  Democrat,  and  while  he  held  but 
one  political  position  in  his  life,  that  of  superintendent  of  the  census  in  Mon¬ 
tana  in  1880.  he  nevertheless  .took  an  active  part  in  political  campaigns  when 


HUGH  McQDAID. 

he  was  in  the  state.  He  was  secretary  of  the  democratic  central  committee 
during  several  of  the  territorial  campaigns,  and  was  a  good  and  efficient 
worker,  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  residents  of  the  territory  making 
him  an  ideal  secretary. 

Helena  Herald,  May  5th,  1902. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Hugh  MeQuaid  the  well  known  pioneer,  who  was 
taken  so  suddenly  last  Saturday,  were  laid  to  rest  this  morning  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery,  within  sight  of  the  city  where  he  had  lived  many  years  and 
where  every  man  was  his  friend.  Impressive  services  at  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  preceded  the  interment  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation. 
There  was  a  number  of  fine  floral  offerings. 

The  body  of  the  pioneer  was  removed  yesterday  morning  from  Herrmann’s 
undertaking  parlors  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Laura  F.  Galen,  a  niece  of  the 
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the  antimony”  for  the  Post  were  as  social,  kindly  and  big 
hearted  boys  as  ever  stuck  type  in  the  days  before  Mergen- 
thalers  were  dreamed  of,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  and 
“Billy”  Smith  who  played  the  role  of  his  Satanic  Majesty 
was  the  jolliest  “devil”  of  all;  not  that  the  proprietors  were 
in  evidence  with  embarrassing  suggestions  from  the  business 
end  of  the  institution,  for  Ben  R.  Dittes  was  out  “rustling” 
as  usual  and  D.  W.  Tilton  had  said  after  introdu  cing  the 
new  Editor  all  around,  “there’s  paper,  pencils,  a  table  and 
chair;  here  are  the  boys;  they’ll  put  in  type  and  print  what 
you  write.  Now  you  just  edit  this  paper  to  suit  yourself 
and  never  ask  me  about  anything  but  your  salary.”  That 
was  all  very  gratifying.  But,  the  new  editor,  as  it  hap- 


dead  man,  where  it  remained  until  tne  funeral  exercises  began  this  morning. 
Many  old  friends  called  yesterday  to  look  upon  the  well  known  features  of  the 
dead,  which  looked  very  natural.  Many  expressions  of  condolence  came  to  the 
Galen  residence,  not  only  from  Helenabut  from  other  parts  of  the  state. 

The  funeral  began  this  morning  from  the  Galen  residence  at  7:30  o’clock, 
when  many  friends  joined  with  the  relatives  and  escorted  the  body  to  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Hearts. 

There  were  many  gray  heads  within  the  sacred  edifice  when  Rev.  Father 
Day  began  the  celebration  of  requiem  high  mass.  Life-long  friends  of  the 
dead  who  had  known  him  in  prosperity  and  adversity  bent  their  heads  and 
joined  in  the  solemn  services  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  mass  the  cathedral  choir  sang  “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,’’  as  the  pall¬ 
bearers  bore  the  casket  to  the  hearse.  The  funeral  procession  was  formed  and 
a  long  line  of  carriages  followed  the  body  to  the  grave  where  brief  commit¬ 
ment  services  were  said. 

The  pallbearers  were  all  selected  from  old  friends. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  were:  S.  T.  Hauser,  T.  C.  Power,  Martin  Magin- 
nis,  Thomas  Cruse,  William  Coyne,  A.  M.  Holter,  James  H.  Mills  and  L.  F.  La 
Croix.  , 

The  following  were  the  active  pallbearers:  Dr.  W.  L.  Steele,  M.  M.  Holter, 
A.  L.  Smith,  J.  C.  Curtin,  Andrew  McConnell,  A.  J.  Fisk,  E.  D.  Weed  and  C.  1). 
Curtis. 

Among  the  flowers  placed  upon  the  casket  were  a  handsome  cross  with  the 
letters  “B.  P.  O.  E.”  worked  in  immortelles,  from  the  Helena  Lodge  of  Elks. 
There  was  also  a  number  of  wreaths  and  cut  flowers. 

EDITORIAL  TRIBUTES. 

The  newspapers  of  the  state  are  paying  tribute  to  the  dead  man,  both  as 
a  newspaperman,  a  miner,  a  pioneer  and  a  whole-souled  gentleman. 

The  Butte  Miner  says: 

“Big  hearted  Hugh  McQuaid  is  gone;  another  pioneer  added  to  the  long 
roll  of  the  dead.  Active  and  vigorous  and  energetic,  as  restless  as  the  life  that 
environed  him,  McQuaid  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  earlier  developments  of 
Montana.  His  mind  and  muscle  were  always  dedicated  to  the  unfo’ding  of 
possibilities,  and  much  good  was  wrought  from  the  activities  of  his  eventful 
life.  There  was  a  tender  spot  in  every  heart  for  the  old  pioneer,  who  fought 
the  battles  of  his  earlier  manhood  on  the  threshold  of  Montana’s  greatness; 
and  many  an  eye  grows  dim  as  dear  old  Hugh  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.  He 
dies  without  an  enemy,  leaving  his  memory  entombed  in  the  hearts  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  friends — a  heritage  of  the  olden  days  when  hope  fired  the  soul  of 
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pened,  had  never  before  been  for  five  minutes  in  a  printing 
office  or  editorial  room  in  his  life.  Everything  came  to 
him  under  the  head  of  “new  business.”  And  it  came  quick 
and  fast ;  for  the  Post  was  a  tri-weekly,  which  was  a  frequent 
edition  in  those  days ;  there  was  not  a  line  on  “the  hook”  and 
the  “Comps.”  were  waiting  for  “Copy.” 


the  hardy  worker  on  the  rocky  pathways  to  success.  May  the  other  shore 
have  a  golden  port  for  the  aspirations  of  the  dead  to  anchor  in,  and  may  the 
spirit  of  Hugh  McQuaid  forever  rest  ir.  peace.’' 

This  from  the  Anaconda  Standard: 

“Almost  one-third  of  a  century  ago  Hugh  McQuaid  was  in  a  prominent  place 
among  Montana’s  newspaper  people.  He  was  one  of  the  state’s  pioneer  editors. 
He  was  a  man  of  genial  traits- and  of  attractive  personality.  The.  prominence 
of  his  position  at  that  time,  in  newspaper  work,  together  with  his  compan¬ 
ionable  manner,  resulted,  for  one  thing  in  multiplying  the  number  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances;  during  many  years  he  was  one  of  Montana’s  best-known 
men.  After  a  time  Colonel  McQuaid  dropped  out  of  active  pursuits  and  during 
recent  years  he  has  not  figured  prominently  in  passing  affairs.  By  mental 
equipment  and  social  characteristics  he  was  a  man  well  fitted  for  service 
above  the  average,  yet,  somehow,  matters  did  not  so  shape  themselves  during 
his  career  as  to  present  him  quite  at  his  best.  Hugh  McQuaid  never  lacked 
friends.  They  admired  him;  they  wished  him  well;  they  enjoyed  his  compan¬ 
ionship.  In  his  manner  and  speech,  always  unconsciously,  the  qualities  that 
command  men’s  admiration  were  often  revealed.  His  death  occurred  yester¬ 
day  in  Helena.  The  end  Came  suddenly  and  with  its  coming  a  genial  spirit 
passed  out,  closing  a  career  which,  if  it  did  not  reach  its  heights  of  possible 
attainment,  never  was  marred  by  ungracious  act  or  unmanly  word.” 

Helena  Herald,  Editorial,  May  5th,  1&02-. 

All  that  was  mortal  of  Hugh  McQuaid  was  laid  to  rest  to-day  in  the  cem¬ 
etery  at  Helena.  The  genial  pioneer  sleeps  his  last  sleep  in  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains  he  loved  so  well. 

Few  men  were  better  knoivn  or  better  liked.  Genial  and  kindly  by  nature, 
he  had  not  an  enemy  among  mankind.  He  came  to  Montana  when  but  a 
youth  and  participated  in  the  stirring  scenes  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a 
new  country.  From  a  wilderness  he  witnessed  the  transition  of  his  chosen 
home  into  a  populous  and  prosperous  commonwealth,  and  he  tooic  especial 
pride  in  everything  which  tended  to  a  betterment  of  every  condition. 

In  the  newspaper  profession  Mr.  McQuaid  was  recognized  as  an  earnest 
worker,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  to  speak  kindly  of  everyone.  In¬ 
vective  was  unknown  to  him  and  he  wras  ever  careful  to  speak  charitably 
of  his  contemporaries. 

His  death  is  a  loss  to  Montana.  He  whs  ever  ready  to  give  kindly  counsel 
to  the  struggling  in  every  walk  of  life, and  in  his  days  of  affluence  extended 
substantial  aid  to  men  who  were  in  need.  He  never  refused  to  extend  char¬ 
ity  where  it  was  needed,  and  many  hearts  were  saddened  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  whole-souled  pioneer. 

Butte  Journal,  May  10th,  1902. 

Unexpectedly  another  pioneer  newspaperman,  one  who  -helped  to  mould  the 
unbroken  territory  of  Montana,  into  a  great  state,  has  departed  this  life  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  received  five  minutes  before  death’s  sum¬ 
mons.  The  sad  lidings  received  last  Saturday  that  this  kind  man  had  passed 
beyond  the  realms  of  earth,  caused  a  pang  of  grief  throughout  the  state  to 
those  who  realized  that  a  true,  sincere,  kind  friend  had  gone  on  high.  Rarely 
has  the  uncertainty  of  man’s  stay  on  the  earth  plane  received  more  vivid  ex¬ 
emplification  than  in  the  swiftness  of  his  call  to  rest. 

Hugh  McQuaid  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen.  Years  ago  when  first  we 
met  him,  we  learned  to  esteem  him.  He  was  a  sincere  friend,  an  upright, 
earnest,  honorable  man  of  worth  and  integrity,  especially  considerate  and 
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kindly  in  his  association  with  others,  simple  and  unaffected  in  manners.  He 
had  not  an  enemy,  and  he  was  never  known  to  say  an  unkind  word  of  anyone. 
A  kindlier  man  to  those  he  liked  and  respected  never  lived,  and  as  a  friend 
he  was  true  as  steel.  Unostentatious  generosity  was  a  leading  trait  of  his 
character.  He  was  a  man  that  never  lacked  friends,  these,  one  and  all,  ad¬ 
mired  him,  and  greatly  enjoyed  his  companionship,  and  whose  loyalty  and  ad¬ 
miration  were  his  to  the  end. 

With  solemn  ceremony  his  remains  were  consigned  to  mother  earth  at  Hel¬ 
ena  on  Monday.  His  name  will  stand  conspicuous  in  the  story  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  prosperity  of  Montana  that  is  yet  to  be  written. 

His  form  locked  up  in  Eternity, 

Here  sleeps  a  craftsman  true 
Of  paragon  type  in  honesty — 

A  good  man  through  and  through. 

GENERAL  WARREN’S  TRIBUTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Miner: 

As  the  whirligig  of  time  rolls  around,  as  seasons  come  and  go,  as  the  old 
man  on  the  white  horse  with  a  scythe  over  his  shoulder  comes  around  and 
selects  those  who  are  to  go  with  him  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  great 
beyond,  and  in  the  detail  of  those  wno  lead  the  forlorn  hope  that  never  re¬ 
turns,  there  are  no  favorites. 

In  the  detail  made  today  wTas  one  of  the  old  guard  of  the  state,  who  since 
the  early  days  of  Montana  has  worn  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Hugh 
McQuaid  has  passed  to  the  beyond,  and  when  we  go  over  the  river  he  will 
be  there.  It  may  be  that  he  will  not  be  in  charge  or  captain  of  the  craft  to 
take  us  over,  but  surely  he  will  be  a  deck-hand  or  at  least  on  the  wharf  on 
the  other  side  to  receive  us. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Hugh  McQuaid  since  the  twentieth  day 
of  August,  1866,  the  date  of  my  arrival  at  Virginia  City,  Mont.  At  that  time 
he  was  on  the  Montana  ^Post,  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  territory  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  Later  he  wras  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Independent,  with  the  Honor¬ 
able  J.  T.  Kerley,  now  publishing  a  paper  at  Republic,  Wash.,  and  Addison 
Smith,  now  a  resident  of  Seattle,  and  who  established  the  Independent  at  Deer 
Lodge,  the  same  paper  which  is  now  known  as  the  Helena  Independent.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  of  these  years  he  was  an  uncompromising  democrat.  Hugh  McQuaid 
did  much  to  build  up  the  press  of  Montana  in  a  legitimate  and  honorable  way. 

Hugh  McQuaid,  during  all  his  life,  was  never  known  to  have  an  enemy. 
Pew  men  have  ever  lived  in  the  west  who  were  as  universally  respected  as  he 
who  has  passed  to  the  great  beyond. 

CHARLES  S.  WARREN. 

Butte,  May  3,  1902. 

TRIBUTE  FROM  A  FRIEND. 

Poor  Hugh  McQuaid.  I  knew  him  well  and  intimately  for  twelve  years. 
His  was  a  kindly  nature.  He  was  gentle  as  a  child  and  it  pained  him  to  give 
offense  to  anyone.  For  twenty  years  he  made  the  Montana  club  his  home 
when  he  was  not  abroad  in  London  enjoying  life  as  he  well  knew  how.  He  was 
a  genial  companion  and  a  faithful  friend.  He  loved  a  good  story  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  tell  one.  He  kept  his  own  counsel  at  all  times,  and  if  he  ever  had 
any  troubles  the  world  was  none  the  wiser.  He  was  loved  by  all  old  timers, 
and  they  all  knew  him.  No  matter  from  what  corner  of  the  state  they  came 
upon  their  arrival  in  Helena  Hugh  McQuaid  was  one  of  the  first  to  greet  them 
with  the  right  hand  of  good  fellowship.  His  hospitality  was  unstinted  when 
he  was  in  his  palmier  days  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  lucky  stroke  of  good 
fortune  in  the  Drum  Lummon  mine.  He  was  widely  informed,  a  delightful  con¬ 
versationalist  and  he  had  the  history  of  Montana  on  his  fingers’  ends.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  late  Thomas  Francis  Meagher.  He  was  equally  at 
home  in  a  drawing  room  or  in  a  hotel  lobby.  He  had  a  great  newspaper  in¬ 
stinct  and  his  “nose  for  news”  was  the  means  of  putting  reporters  on  the 
scent  of  many  good  stories.  Hugh  McQuaid  was  a  good  citizen  and  an  hon¬ 
orable  man  and  his  name  deserves  a  place  among  the  list  of  honored  Montana 
pioneers. 

A  FRIEND. 

Butte,  May  3,  1902. 
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I  had  been  on  “the  plains”  and  in  remote  mines  for  half 
a  year  and  thus  out  of  touch  with  current  events;  had  come 
into  Virginia  City  from  Emigrant  gulch  a  few  weeks  before 
with  only  ten  cents  in  postal  currency  between  me  and 
hunger  after  my  first  breakfast  and  the  barber’s  services  had 
been  reckoned  for,  and  so  lacked  to  some  extent  that  pre¬ 
paredness  and  opulent  independence  which  gives  one  inde¬ 
pendence,  if  not  arrogance.  And  then,  there  were  Capt. 
Johu  H.  Kodgers  and  Major  John  P.  Bruce*  of  the  Montana 


MAJOR  JOHN  P.  BRUCE.4 

Biographical  Sketches  by  Thos.  Baker. 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the  installation  of  Prof.  Dimsdale  in  the  easy 
chair  of  the  Montana  Post,  he  reigned  supreme  in  the  realm  of  Alder  Oulch 
journalism.  But  the  fall  of  1865  brought  with  it  a  competitor  to  Virginia 
City  who  challenged  him  for  a  division  of  historical  honors  by  inaugurating  a 
newspaper  in  the  putative  interests  of  the  democratic  party.  The  new  aspir¬ 
ant  for  popular  recognition  was  Major  John  P.  Bruce,  doubtless  the  most  eccen¬ 
tric  character  that  ever  toiled  in  the  newspaper  field  of  the  territory.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  a  southerner,  but  was  of  northern  origin,  having  been  born  in 
Philadelphia,  and  from  early  boyhood  his  life  had  been  spent  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  In  the  bluegrass  state,  he  acquired  prominence  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cynthiana  News  and  some  other  papers.  In  bellum  times  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Missouri,  where  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  St.  Joseph  Ga¬ 
zette.  About  the  close  of  the  war,  he  traveled  west,  first  halting  at  Salt  Bake 
City,  then  the  central  distributing  poi  nt  of  the  great  transportation  outfits 
bound  for  the  intermountain  region.  Failing  in  attempt  to  get  control  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegraph,  the  “JacktMormon”  paper  in  the  Saintly  city,  he  bought 
a  press  and  printing  outfit  and  started  lor  Virginia  City.  The  place  was  then 
at  the  zenith  of  its  fame  as  a  gold- producing  camp,  and  here,  about  the  1st 
of  November,  1865,  he  launched  the  Montana  Democrat,  floating  its  banner  to 
the  breeze  as  “the  only  champion  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  territory.” 

The  fame  of  his  eccentricities  had  preceded  him,  and  on  his  arrival  the 
“veteran  journalist”  was  warmly  greeted  by  his  compatriots,  especially  those 
of  southern  proclivities.  He  had  no  trouble  in  securing  substantial  encour¬ 
agement  for  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking.  But  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  slow  in  taking  kindly  to  him.  He  was,  naturally,  a  kindly,  good-hearted 
gentleman,  but  he  had  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  aristocracy  foreign  to 
the  cosmopolitan  crowds  which  made  up  the  population  of  mining  camps  in  the 
Rockies.  The  native  hauteur  and  courtly  dignity  peculiar  to  the  plantations 
of  the  south  ill  accorded  with  the  free-and-easy  familiarity  of  “the  mines,”  and 
the  major’s  natural  assumption  of  these  characterstics  was  accepted  by  most 
of  his  new  associates  as  “putting  on  airs.”  His  oddities  of  manner  and  habit 
were  also  against  him,  and  though  the  characteristic  bonhomie  of  the  people 
prevailed  and  they  gave  the  new  paper  hearty  support,  many  a  covert  dig  was 
made  and  practical  pleasantry  perpetrated  at  his  expense.  A  well  remem¬ 
bered  incident  of  this  sort  happened  a  few  weeks  after  the  hatching  of  Major 
Bruce’s  democratic  bantling. 

A  friend  who  was  spending  the  winter  at  Salt  Lake  sent  him  a  present  of 
a  fine  turkey  for  his  first  Christmas  dinner  in  Montana.  The  bird  arrived  all 
right,  and  proved  to  be  all  tnat  is  required  of  a  Christmas  turkey.  The  ex- 
pressage  on  the  fowl  from  Salt  Lake  to  Virginia  City  was  $21.00,  which  Major 
Bruce  was  required  to  pay,  and  did;  but  it  was  always  an  open  question 
whether  the  donor  was  playing  a  joke  upon  him  or  treating  him  with  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  Montana  hospitality;  Anyway,  he  “kicked”  lustily  at  the  cost. 

The  major  possessed  one  attribute  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  assimi¬ 
lating  with  those  of  Alder  gulch  folk.  He  had  all  of  a  genuine  Kentuckian’s 
passion  for  gaming,  and  was  often  found  deep  in  dalliance  with  the  mystic 
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Democrat,  just  on  the  street  above,  vigorous  and  experienced 
writers  and  politicians  both,  ready  to  cross  blades  with  the 
“pilgrim”  editor,  while  over  in  Helena  the  Fisk  Brothers  of 
the  Helena  Herald  and  Peter  Ronan*  and  E.  S.  (“Sank”) 
W  ilkinson  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gazette  were  skilled  and 
doughty  champions  of  what  was  then  a  rival  city  and  would 
doubtless  enjoy  having  some  fun  with  “the  young  fellow 
from  the  Yellowstone.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  to  follow  such  scholarly  and 


pasteboards  in  a  hand  at  poker  or  bucking-  the  equally  seductive  “tig-er”  (i  e 
playing  faro.)  One  evening,  he  toyed  with  the  latter  animal  until  he  had 
dropped  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  into  its  rapacious  maw  before  he  quit 
Returning  homeward,  he  went  into  the  printing  office,  where  he  found  the  com¬ 
positors  busily  at  work,  each  with  two  candles  illuminating  his  type-case  Still 
fuming  over  his  loss,  he  glared  around  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  then  striding 

up  to  the  cases  sputtering  ”Pho,  phoi  such  d - d  extravagance  would  ruin  a 

Rothschild!”  stalked  off  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  averted  inevitable  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  timely  exercise  of  necessary  economy. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics,  but  these  must  suffice  for  the  present.  *  *  *  *  * 

When  the  opposing  parties  marshaled  their  forces  for  the  campaign  of  1867, 
he  made  a  strenuous*  attempt  to  secure  the  nomination  for  delegate  in  Congress 
by  a  fusion  of  the  people's  party,  which  had  supported  Mayor  Upson  in  1S65, 
with  the  democrats  of  his  following.  Put  the  effort  was  futile.  The  republi¬ 
cans  were  ready  for  the  fray  that  year.  Ex-Congressman  James  M.  Chva- 
naugh,  of  Minnesota,  was  chosen  as  -the  democratic,  standard  bearer,  with 
Col.  Wilbur  F.  Sanders  as  the  republican  nominee  for  delegate  in  congress. 

It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Col.  Sanders  and  Major  Bruce  gained  the 
popular  appellatives  of  the  “war  horse”  and  “wheel  horse”  of  the  republican 
and  democratic  parties  respectively,  cognomens  which  will  not  die  while  the 
bearers  of  them  are  held  in  memory  by  the  pioneers  of  Montana. 

The  action  of  the  convention  chagrined  Major  Bruce  so  deeply  that  soon 
after  Mr.  Cavanaugh’s  election  he  suspended  publication  of  the  Democrat  and 
shook,  for  a  while,  the  dust  ol  Montana  from  his  feet.  He  went  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  where  a  lucky  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel  gave  him  a  handsome  sum,  and  he 
essayed  the  addition  of  another  daily  to  the  already  too  numerous  newspapers 
at  the  Golden  Gate.  His  means,  however,  were  not  adequate  to  successfully 
carry  out  the  project,  and  tne  paper  gave  up  the  ghost  after  a  life  of  about 
six  weeks’  duration. 

After  this  failure,  he  betook  himself  to  the  national  capital,  and  amassed 
money  at  a  respectable  rate  in  Washington  for  two  or  three  years.  But  the 
political  events  of  1871  in  Montana,  which  resulted  in  the  temporary  triumph  of 
the  republicans,  revived  his  hopes  of  becoming  a  party  leader  in  the  territory, 
and  he  came  back,  locating  at  Bozeman,  where  his  nephew,  Capt.  Joseph 
Wright,  had  established  the  Avant-Courier  as  a  democratic  newspaper.  The 
election  of  Major  Martin  Maginnis  in  1872  put  a  quietus  on  his  aspirations  in 
a  congressional  direction,  and  he  went  to  Helena  and  secured  a  position  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Gazette,  wnich  had  been  “phoenixed”  from  the  ashes  of 
the  fire  which  consumed  it  in  August,  1872,  and  remained  with  that  paper  until 
it  was  finally  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagration  which  devastated  Helena  in 
January,  1874. 

Major  Bruce’s  subsequent  sojourn  in  the  territory  was  spent  in  commercial 
pursuits,  with  a  ‘‘weather  eye”  always  open  for  a  chance  to  gratify  his  lifelong 
ambition.  His  last  appearance  in  public  life  in  Montana  was  in  1878,  when  the 
Hon.  Sample  Orr,  running  as  an  independent  democrat  endorsed  by  the  repub- 


*  See  page  143  of  Vol.  Ill  Biographical  Sketch. 
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gifted  editors  as  Professor  Thomas  J.  Dimsdale,*  Henry 
N.  Maguire  and  Judge  Henry  N.  Blake  in  conducting  the 
paper,  was  a  task  I  was  not  disposed  to  underrate.  The 
Post  had  a  reputation  to  live  up  to,  and  it  was  a  good  one. 
However,  I  furnished  the  copy,  such  as  it  was.  Little  did 
I  think  that  day,  a  mere  bird  of  passage  wintering  in  Mon¬ 
tana  by  force  of  circumstances,  that  Montana  would  be  my 
permanent  home  and  newspaper  work  my  vocation  for  nearly 
the  next  thirty  years.  But  so  it  has  been ;  and  I  am  glad. 
The  Post  was  then  to  Montana  what  the  Sacramento  Union 
was  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  a  royal  people  who  then 
occupied  these  mountains;  a  people  great  enough  to  have 
exiled  their  own  offending  members  or  held  them  in  suspense 
when  necessary;  to  have  made  Montana  the  most  law  abiding 
community  on  the  continent;  a  people  of  courage,  self-re¬ 
liance,  industry,  thrift,  intelligence  and  charitableness, — and 
under  this  latter  characteristic  the  writer  was  permitted  to 
stay  and  be  tolerated  beyond  his  deserts.  In  those  days 
Virginia  had  already  fairly  won  the  title  of  the  “Social  City” 
and  I  doubt  not  has  fully  maintained  it.  Its  people  were 
whole-souled,  hospitable,  unaffected  and  loyal  to  each  other 


licans,  was  vainly  trying  to  break  through  the  long  series  of  victories  achieved 
by  Major  Maginnis  as  a  congressional  candidate.  The  waning  of  his  powers  was 
sadly  noticed  by  his  friends  then.  The  Are  of  his  robust  manhood  was  evidently 
flickering,  and  he  presented  but  the  shadow  of  his  old-time  virility.  Soon  after 
that  campaign,  failing  health  compelled  him  to  return  with  his  wife  to  the 
beautiful  bluegrass  region  which  he  ne  yer  tired  of  talking  about.  A  few  years 
later,  he  peacefully  ended  his  eventful  career  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  '‘Old 
Kentucky  Home”  he  loved  so  well.  He  was  a  vigorous— if  erratic— journalist,  and 
a  good  old  man  withal;  much  too  good,  and,  notwithstanding  his  ripe  experience 
in  the  world  of  politics,  far  too  unsophisticated  to  become  a  successful  politi¬ 
cian. 

Rocky  Mountain  Magazine,  March,  1901. 


’’THOMAS  JO  SI  AH  DIMSDALE. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1864  that  the  first  leading  character  in  Mon¬ 
tana  journalism  appeared  on  the  stage  in  that' role.  On  August  27th  of  that 
year,  one  John  Buchanan  published  the  first  number  of  the  first  newspaper 
printed  in  the  new  territory.  It  was  called  the  Montana  Post.  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
connection  with  the  Post  was  very  brief.  It  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with 
the  first  issue,  for  the  second  number  bore  the  imprint  of  D.  W.  Tilton  &  Co., 
publishers  and  proprietors,  though  the  services  of  its  founder  were  retained  in 
the  editorial  department  for  a  few  -weeks  thereafter.  The  management  of 
its  columns  was  then  intrusted  to  Professor  Thomas  Josiah  Dimsdale,  whom 
the  reading  people  of  the  state  doubtless  know  more  familiarly  as  the  author 
of  “The  Vigilantes  of  Montana.’ 

Professor  Dimsdale  was  an  English  gentleman  of  fine  scholarly  attainments, 
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and  to  their  community.  If  ever  a  people  “pulled  together’7 
in  all  that  made  for  the  general  welfare,  those  of  Virginia 
City  did.  There  were  no  factions  nor  feuds  nor  cliques 
among  the  good  people  of  that  city  set  among  the  hills;  no 
divisions  except  on  political  lines,  and  when  the  polls  were 
closed  these  were  all  off,  except  in  the  newspapers,  until  the 
next  campaign.  So,  all  this  made  it  an  ideal  community  in 
which  to  do  newspaper  work,  it  being  understood  that  the 
editor-in-chief  wrote  up  the  entire  paper,  read  all  proof,  took 
a  turn  at  the  man  power  press  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  required,  went  on  a  tour  of  the  town  with  the  boys 
later  to  see  that  the  police  were  doing  their  duty,  spread  his 
blankets  on  the  editorial  table  when  the  edition  was  worked 
off  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Those  were  happy  days, 
as  all  of  the  genial  crew  who  survive  will  attest,  and  we  yet 
heartily  as  ever  join  in  the  lamented  Norton’s  favorite  re¬ 
frain, 

“My  heart  still  bends  to  my  good  old  friends.” 

Did  space  permit,  and  it  was  germane  to  your  request  for 


having  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the  preparatory  school  of  Rugby 
made  famous  by  Hughes’  wellknown  novel,  “Tom  Brown  of  Rugby.”  He  was 
born  near  Thirlsby,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  came  of  a  family  noted  as 
being  among  the  leading  iron-masters,  engineers  and  contractors  of  public  works 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Thomas  J.  was  not  of  robust  physique,  and,  as 
he  himself  expressed  it,  was  “the  runt  of  the  family.”  So  his  parents  designed 
him  for  the  church,  and  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  to  complete  his  education  for 
the  ministry.  But  financial  disaster  came  to  the  family  because  of  the  failure 
of  a  scheme  to  utilize  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reclamation  of 
barren  lands,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  university  work  in  his  sophomore 
year.  He  then  emigrated  to  Canada,  locating  at  Millbrook,  Ontario,  where  he 
experienced  marly  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  On  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  he  joined  the  throng  of  adventurers  traveling  hitherward. 
In  the  winter  of  1863-64,  being  unable  to  work  in  the  mines,  he  sought  to  make 
a  livelihood  in  Virginia  City  by  teaching,  and  as  there  were  no  schools  yet 
established,  and  people  were  willing  to  pay  liberally  (enormously  it  would  be 
called  in  these  days)  for  tuition,  he  succeeded  fairly  well  in  his  vocation.  When 
the  Territory  of  Montana  was  created  in  the  spring  of  1864,  the  professor  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Governor  Sidney  Edgerton,  and  that  official  tendered 
nim  the  office  of  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted.  While  filling  this  position,  the  Montana  Post  was  established,  and 
Messrs.  Tilton  and  Dittos,  recognizing  the  ability  of  the  professor,  installed  him 
as  editor-in-chief,  and  he  nlled  both  these  positions,  Avith  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned,  until  a  short  tmm  oerore  his  death,  which  occurred  two  years  later. 

Professor  Dimsdale  was  not  an  editor  to  the  manner  born.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  if  the  place  had  not  been  tendered  him  under  the  conditions 
then  existing,  he  would  have  ever  entered  the  sanctum.  He  was  not  of  strong 
physique,  and  was  diffident  to  a  degree,  pouting  like  a  child,  when  subjected 
to  blame,  and  blushing  like  a  school  girl  when  receiving  praise.  Many  who 
were  present  when  friends  presented  him  with  an  ivory-handled,  silver-mount- 
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“something  of  the  Montana  Post  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  a 
pioneer  editor’s  life,  ’  it  would  be  gratifying  to  include  here 
a  more  general  mention  of  those  who  were  then  eminent  in 
the  Capital  city,  but  as  types  indicating  something  of  the 
character  of  men  prominent  in  those  days  I  mention  Col.  W. 
F.  Sanders,  the  father  of  the  Republican  party  of  Montana; 
General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  the  gifted  and  valorous 
leader  of  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  Civil  War,  who  was  then 
Secretary  and  Acting  Governor;  John  A.  Creighton,  then  a 
rustling  business  man  who  built  the  first  telegraph  line  into 
Montana,  and  is  now  a  Count  of  some  Empire  beyond  the  sea 
although  he  was  then  and  always  will  be  a  King  among  men ; 
Chief  Justice  Hosmer*  who  beguiled  leisure  hours  in  writing 
“The  Octoroon;”  Bislion  Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  the  great  hearted 
and  lovable  champion  of  Christianity  whose  hand  was  as  firm 
to  chastise  a  rowdy  as  it  was  gentle  to  baptize  a  babe ;  “X” 
Biedler,  Neil  Howie,  and  John  Featherston  who  with  other 
heroes  of  Order  had  rid  Montana  of  Road  Agents  and  des¬ 
peradoes  before  regular  courts  were  established,  and  who, 


ed  pistol  as  a  testimonial  of  appreciation  of  his  work  in  publishing  the  “Vigi¬ 
lantes  of  Montana”  (then  running  as  a  serial  in  the  Post)  will  remember  the 
bashful  hesitancy  with  which  he  accepted  the  gift.  And  more  yet  remember 
the  almost  boyish  glee  with  which  he  started  in  to  learn  how  to  “shoot  it  off.” 
And  still  more  remember  the  trepidation  with  which  they  watched  him  sally¬ 
ing  forth  to  practice  with  the  unwonted  weapon;  and  how  they  trembled  the 
while  for  the  safety  of  the  children  and  the  family  cow!  And  how  elated 
he  was  when  he  got  proficient  enough  in  handling  the  gun  to  be  able  to  hit  an 
oyster  can  at  ten  steps  once  in  ten  times! 

But  this  is  digressing.  Professor  Dimsdale  could  not  have  made  an  all¬ 
round  editor  in  times  of  hot  political  controversy.  He  was  not  “built  that 
way.”  The  domain  of  politics  was  terra  incognita  to  him.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  acute  perceptivity,  a  thorough  master  of  the  English  language,  a  ready  and 
quick-witted  observer,  and  a  fluent  descriptive  writer.  So  he  edited  the  Post 
quite  aceptably.  The  void  in  his  political  education  was  filled  by  able  assistants, 
some  of  whom  have  risen  to  prominence  in  the  republican  party.  Luckily, 
for  more  than  a  year  the  Post  held  the  newspaper  field  without  a  rival,  and 
the  absence  of  political  discussions  from  its  columns  elicited  no  tokens  of  dis¬ 
approval.  If  the  editorial  utterances  savored  more  of  literary  talent  than  a 
genius  for  political  polemics,  it  was  so  much  the  better,  for  the  country  was  full 
of  hotheads  from  union  and  secession  ranks,  and  the  paper’s  magnanimous  (?) 
abstinence  from  unpleasant  remarks  about  them  brought  ducats  to  the  treas¬ 
ury  and  good  will  from  all  sides,  to  the  profit  of  the  proprietors  and  the  en¬ 
hancement  of  Dimsdale’ s  reputation  as  an  unbiased  and  impartial  political 
writer. 

As  soon  as  the  paper  was  fairly  established,  Prof.  Dimsdale  set  about  the 
>ublication  of  the  “Vigilantes”  in  its  columns.  It  was  an  immense  drawing 

*  Biographical  sketch  see  page  288  of  Vol.  HI.  Historical  Society  Contrlbu-  ' 
tions. 
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when  they  were  established  had  become  a  silent  but  all  power¬ 
ful  auxiliary  to  them — and  these  are  but  a  few  of  tlie  scores 
of  builders  of  the  state  then  resident  in  Virginia  City  who 
each  deserve  a  niche  in  Montana’s  Temple  of  Fame.  And, 
if  the  truth  were  all  to  be  told,  beside  them,  if  not  higher  in 
the  Temple,  should  be  the  heroic  and  devoted  women  who 
did  their  work  in  the  civilization  of  Montana  as  fearlessly 
and  nobly  as  did  their  husbands  or  their  sires. 

Among  such  people  there  was  inspiration  and  incentive  to 
do  honest  newspaper  work  and  contribute  as  might  be  to  the 
public  welfare.  If  it  was  not  done,  then  am  I  the  chief  of 
sinners.  I  do  not  now  recall  any  exceptionally  “strenuous” 
times  during  that  period,  barring  perhaps  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  legislative  sessions  and  the  menace  of  capital  removal 
which  now  and  then  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  their 
depths.  The  decadence  of  the  Alder  Gulch  placers  which 
had  surpassed  all  records  in  their  product,  was  becoming 
manifest.  The  location  of  Virginia  City  in  almost  the  ex¬ 
treme  south-west  portion  of  Montana,  the  development  of 


ard  for  the  subscription  department,  and  the  circulation  ran  up  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  work  was  a  recital  of  the  doings  of  the  famous  organization  which 
stamped  out  the  carnival  of  crime  that  had  been  running  riot  in  the  embryo 
territory  for  a  year  previous  to  the  capture  and  execution  of  George  Ives, 
December  21,  1863.  It  was  a  graphic  description  of  the  robberies  and  murders 
committed  by  the  road  agents  whose  crimes  made  life  a  dreary  burden  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region;  the  measures  for  their  arrest  and  extinction,  and 
the  tragic  fate  which  befell  the  thugs  and  assassins  at  the  hands  of  the  self- 
constituted  ministers  of  justice.  Its  publication  at  once  stamped  its  author  as 
a  writer  of  promise,  and  the  professor  began  to  indulge  in  day  dreams  of  wealth 
from  its  reproduction  in  more  substantial  form,  dreams,  alas,  which  were  doom¬ 
ed  never  to  be  fulfilled. 

While  Prof.  Dimsdale  was  revising  and  preparing  his  “Vigilantes”  for  the 
press,  in  1865,  he  was  assisted  in  his  editorial  duties  by  H.  N.  Maguire. 
When  the  last  installment  of  the  work  appeared  in  the  Post,  the  author  resumed 
his  editorial  chair.  By  this  time,  a  democratic  newspaper  had  been  started 
in  Virginia  City,  and  an  exciting  political  controversy  was  inaugurated.  Profes¬ 
sor  Dimsdale  began  to  feel  that  the  burden  of  shaping  the  course  of  the  paper 
was  becoming  more  arduous  and  onerous.  His  retiring  Imposition  rebelled  at  the 
exchange  of  phillipics  and  expletives  with  rival  editors  which  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  change  in  the  situation,  and  he  was  often  on  the  verge  of  sur¬ 
rendering  his  position  to  some  one  less  thin-skinned  and  sensitive.  But  a  degree 
of  pride  and  dread  of  humiliation,  coupled  with  some  injection  of  spinal  stam¬ 
ina  by  his  intimates  and  party  friends,  together  with  a  deep  sense  of  family 
responsibilities— for  he  had  taken  to  himself  a  wife— sustained  him  in  his  work, 
and  he  continued  to  edit  the  paper.  His  work  was  intermitenr,  however,  for 
the  disease  from  which  be  suffered  had  taken  fatal  hold,  and  the  follow  ng 
summer  saw  him  confined  to  his  room  by  nervous  prostration,  aggravated  by 
pulmonary  troubles  of  old  standing.  He  succumbed  to  his  ailments  Sept.  22, 
1866,  and  passed  from  life  to  death,  leaving  his  wife,  the  only  relative  In  this 
country,  to  mourn  his  loss. 
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rich  placers  nearer  the  central  part,  especially  in  Last 
Chance,  and  the  commercial  facilities  Helena  had  as  the 
entrepot  for  traffic  via  the  Missouri  river  and  Fort  Benton, 
all  told  in  favor  of  Helena  as  against  Virginia,  City  in  the 
matter  of  population,  wealth  and  commercial  supremacy. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Post  had  been  for  some  time  also  pub¬ 
lishing  a  paper  called  The  Republican  in  Helena.  During  the 
winter  of  1867-8  overtures  were  made  by  parties  in  Helena 
for  the  removal  of  the  Post  to  that  city.  Mr.  Dittes  desired 
to  accept  the  propositions  made.  Mr.  Tilton,  who  was  more 
closely  identified  with  Virginia  City,  did  not  favor  the  pro¬ 
ject.  The  Post  had  a  large  circulation  throughout  Montana, 
the  local  business  was  satisfactory  and  he  was  disinclined  to 
try  a  new  field  or  abandon  the  old  one.  The  ultimate  result 
was  that  Mr.  Tilton  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Dittes,  and  the  last  number  of  the  Weekly  and  Tri-weekly 
Post  was  issued  in  Virginia  City,  March  28th,  1868.  The 
work  of  packing  and  removing  began  immediately  and  on 
April  25th,  1868,  the  Montana  Post  began  issuing  daily  and 
weekly  editions  at  Helena,  the  office  being  in  a  frame  build¬ 
ing  on  the  site  of  the  Magnolia  Hotel,  Main  Street,  next 
south  of  where  the  Montana  National  Bank  now  is.  Its 
success  was  immediate  and  gratifying. 

Until  the  day  preceding  the  removal  of  the  last  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  Virginia  City  the  writer  had  not  contemplated 
continuing  his  connection  with  the  Post ,  having  in  view  the 
continuation  of  his  orginally  proposed  trip  to  the  Pacific 


In  his  sickness,  his  long- tried  and  staunch  friend,  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders,  was 
an  almost  constant  attendant  at  the  bedside,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  de¬ 
parting  journalist  literally  died  in  the  arms  of  his  friend. 

Professor  Dimsdale  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  the  highest  type.  He 
was  an  ardent  worker  in  the  cause  of  education,  often  overtaxing  his  strength 
in  his  labors.  He  filled  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
two  years  with  signal  ability  and  credit  to  himself.  He  was.,  also,  a  church¬ 
man*’ of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  faith,  and  conducted  the  first  services  of 
that  denomination  in  Virginia  City.  The  initial  meeting  was  held  in  the  office 
of  Judge  William  Y.  Lovell,  .on  Christmas  Day,  1865,  Professor  Dimsdale  act¬ 
ing  as  lay  reader.  He  was  a  member  of  Montana  Lodge  No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
and  was  buried  with  imposing  ceremonials  by  that  order  Sept.  24,  1866,  a  large 
concourse  of  members  of  the  fraternity  and  other  friends  attending  the  funeral. 
Rocky  Mountain  Magazine,  March,  1901. 
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Coast,  thence  to  the  isthmus  and  back  to  the  “States;”  but 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  led  him  to  continue  “tempo¬ 
rarily”  as  editor,  and  nearly  all  the  other  old  employees 
also  continued  with  the  paper.  *William  Coyne  succeeded 
Charlie  Millard  as  foreman,  and  when  the  Montana  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  was  organized  August  1st,  1868,  U.  S.  Mar¬ 
shall  George  M.  Pinney  became  manager  and  Alex.  H.  Beattie 
assumed  immediate  charge  of  the  business  department.  A 
little  later  the  writer  consummated  liis  project  to  visit  “the 
States”  and  did  not  return  until  Oct.  23d,  Mr.  E.  W.  Car¬ 
penter,  formerly  of  the  “ Republican ”  having  meanwhile  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair.  The  Company  had  in  the  meantime  secured 
a  home  in  a  fine  stone  building  located  where  Ming’s  Opera 
House  now  stands.  The  Post  was  domiciled  in  commodious 
and  excellent  quarteis  and,  barring  a  little  journalistic  fric¬ 
tion  with  our  brethren  of  the  Herald ,  natural  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  all  went  well  until  April  23d,  1869,  when  a  great 
fire  swept  down  the  city,  devastating  its  business  center  and 
leaving  it  in  ruins.  Even  this  did  not  seriously  disturb  the 
Post  financially.  The  tire  had  been  stopped  when  its  hot 
breath  was  in  the  doors  of  the  Post  building.  So  confident 
was  Mr.  Beattie  of  the  Post’s  ability  to  meet  its  obligations 
without  local  collections  that  for  the  next  two  months  he 
scarcely  made,  or  attempted  to  make,  any  collections  in  Hel¬ 
ena.  Those  who  h  id  beer,  burned  out  were  rebuilding  and 


*  Note— William  Coyne,  son  of  Henry  and  Jenn^tte  Coyne,  was  born  in  Glas- 
gOAV,  Scotland,  in  December,  1839.  His  parents  died  while  he  was  quite  young-. 
He  was  reared  by  an  uncle  who  brought  him  to  Canada,  residing  for  some 
years  on  a  farm  near  St.  Thomas,  Ontario.  Mr.  Coyne  afterwards  removed  to 
London,  Ontario,  where  he  learned  the  printers  trade  on  the  London  Free 
Press;  later  he  moved  to  Colorado,  working  for  a  time  on  the  Denver  Republi¬ 
can.  In  November,  18153,  he  reached  Virginia  City,  Montana,  where  he  was  for 
some  time  connected  with  the  Montana  Post;  later  on  he  moved  to  Helena  and 
was  for  some  time  employed  on  the  papers  at  that  place.  In  the  early 
eighties  he  had  become  interested  in  mines  near  Rimini  and  for  some  time  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  the  Eureka  mine  of  which  he  was  part  owner.  He  after¬ 
wards  disposed  of  that  property  and  then  became  Superintendent  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  mine  in  Missoula  County,  which  position  he  held  for  several  years. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  August  5th,  1902,  he  was  engaged  in  placer  mining 
in  St.  Louis  Gulch,  Greenhorn  District.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  a  charter  member  of  Helena  Typographical  Union  No.  95. 

His  only  known  relative  in  the  U.  S.  was  a  cousin  residing  in  St.  Louis. 
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restocking  and  in  every  way  making  Herculean  effort  to  re¬ 
establish  their  business  and  he  believed  a  little  forbearance 
and  leniency  at  such  a  time  would  be  gratefully  appreciated. 
Th e  Post  had  been  generously  patronized,  had  prospered  be¬ 
yond  expectations,  and  the  fire  that  swept  almost  to  its  doors 
had  been  stayed  without  the  loss  to  it  of  a  dollar.  It  was 
deemed  best  to  tide  along  until  those  less  fortunate  could 
recuperate.  Those  of  the  employees  who  could  conveniently 
do  so  had  left  their  balances  with  the  office  until  collections 
should  be  actively  resumed  and  were  care  free  and  content. 

Succeeding  the  election  of  President  Grant,  Manager  Pin- 
ney  had  gone  East  and  had  not  returned.  This  was  the  con¬ 
dition  on  June  10th,  when  late  in  the  evening  the  sheriff 
levied  an  attachment  on  the  material  of  the  Post  for  a  large 
amount  and  the  following  notice  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  columns  Friday,  June  11th,  1869 : 

SUSPENSION. 

We  have  a  rather  practical  fact  to  mention  this  morning— 
the  compulsory  suspension  of  the  “Montana  Post.”  An  obli¬ 
gation,  heretofore  unknown  of  to  either  of  us  and  not  for  any 
indebtedness  of  the  Post,  given  by  the  manager  now  absent, 
has  matured  and  the  material  of  the  office  was  attached  last 
evening  for  the  amount.  Until  released,  a  suspension  of 
publication  is  a  necessity  that  all  will  appreciate,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  none  with  more  regret  than  ourselves  who  are  utterly 
powerless  to  obviate  the  suspension.  Mr.  Pinney,  who  has 
entire  control  of  the  matter,  writes  he  will  be  home  in  a  few 
days,  and  in  the  meantime,  if  unable  to  avoid  the  gentle 
guardianship  of  the  officers  of  the  law  over  the  unoffending 
types,  our  readers  will  appreciate  the  cause.  Believing  the 
suspension,  at  most,  will  be  of  but  a  few  days  continuance, 
and  confident  that  the  P ost  will  speedily  again  greet  its 
friends  fairer,  brighter  and  better,  as  the  fairer  and  brighter 

skies  succeed  the  storm,  we  trust  its  friends  will  be  as  numer¬ 
ous  and  cordial  then  as  now. 

JAMES  H.  MILLS, 

A.  H.  BEATTIE. 
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There  is  little  to  add.  The  confidence  expressed  above  was 
misplaced.  The  word  “fail”  which  the  writer  had  not  found 
“in  the  bright  lexicon  of  Youth”  was  greatly  in  evidence  in 
the  version  of  Fate  and  the  Montana  Post  like  the  traditional 
time-piece  had  stopped — “never  to  go  again.”  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  before  midnight  there  were  those  who  generously 
offered  to  forthwith  unclasp  the  fetters  of  the  law  and  send 
the  Post  to  press  without  the  foregoing  notice;  but  it  involv¬ 
ed  greater  financial  responsibility  and  obligations  than  the 
person  honored  cared  to  assume,  and  the  life  of  the  Pioneer 
Newspaper  of  Montana  had  ended. 

Good-bye,  old  Post,  good-bye.  There  have  been  scores,  yes 
hundreds,  of  newspapers  started  in  Montana  since  your  first 
pages  greeted  admiring  eves  in  V  irginia  City  on  August  2  <  th, 
1864.  Some  have  lived,  and  some,  like  you,  have  also  died. 
In  the  evolution  of  printing  facilities  and  with  better  oppor¬ 
tunities,  many  have  surpassed  you  in  various  ways,  have  been 
written  by  more  experienced  and  abler  newspaper  men,  have 
issued  editions  compared  with  which  your  greatest  was 
meagre;  but  none  lias  ever  gone  to  more  loyal,  eager,  appreci¬ 
ative  patrons,  none  have  ever  been  issued  with  more  pardon¬ 
able  elation ;  none  has  ever  been  more  devoted  to  and  proud 
of  its  constituency;  none  has  ever  been  more  loved  and  kindly 
remembered  by  all  associated  with  it  as  makers  and  pations 
than  the  old  Montana  Post— a  Pioneer  among  the  Pioneers 
of  whom,  as  of  them,  it  may  be  said  that 

“E’en  their  failings  leaned  to  Virtue’s  side.” 


BISHOP  DANIEL  S.  TUTTLE 
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Early  History  of  t^e  Episcopa  i  eb  urcl}  in 
Monta  na. 

By  Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  First  Bishop  of  Montana. 

I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  for  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  a  chapter  on  early  church  work  in  Montana,  I  am 
glad  to  comply  with  the  request  ;  and  am  really  grateful  for 
the  invitation.  Montana  is  graven  on  my  heart,  and  not 
until  that  heart’s  earthly  beating  is  stilled  shall  the  loved 
name  be  obliterated. 

I  think  I  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  that  set  foot  in  the  Territory  of  Montana.  It 
was  on  July  18,  1867,  that  I  entered  Virginia  City,  by  stage 
coach  from  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Bev.  E.  N.  Goddard 
was  with  me. 

VIRGINIA  CITY. 

This  celebrated  placer  camp  of  Alder  Gulch  was  in  the 
fourth  year  of  its  life.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  it 
were  the -graves  of  several  “road  agents”  who  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Vigilantes.  There  were  almost  no  other  graves. 
The  busy,  vigorous  population  of  the  camp  I  put  down  at 
less  than  two  thousand.  I  was  a  tenderfoot,  but  from  the 
very  first  the  old  timers  made  no  scorn  of  me,  and  in  all  the 
after  years  loyally  stood  by  me. 

Though  I  had  never  met  him,  I  had  had  some  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Judge  H.  L.  Hosmer,  through  the  intervention  of  a 
mutual  friend,  Henry  R.  Mygott,  Esq.,  of  Oxford,  N.  Y.  So, 
arriving  on  Thursday  I  went  to  the  “Planter’s”  on  Idaho  St., 
kept  by  mine  host  Chapin,  found  a  place  for  a  bath  (costing 
$2.00)  on  Jackson  Street,  and  then  hunted  up  Judge  Hosmer, 
that  preparations  might  be  made  for  services  the  coming 
Sunday.  It  was  arranged  for  us  to  hold  the  first  service  by 
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a  clergyman  of  our  church  in  Montana  on  Sunday  morning, 
July  21st,  in  the  Council  Chamber,  an  upper  room  on  Jack- 
son  St.,  and  I  think  over  John  Roekfellow’s  store,  used  for 
the  sessions  of  the  Legislative  Council,  since  Virginia  City 
had  become  the  capitol  of  the  Territory.  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard 
assisted  in  the  services  and  I  preached.  There  were  in  the 
congregation  several  accustomed  to  the  prayer  book  and  they 
readily  took  their  part  in  responses.  Among  them  were  Judge 
Hosmer,  Judge  W.  Y.  Lovell  and  wife,  Col.  F.  C.  Diemling 
and  wife,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Davis,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
Mr.  T.  C.  Everts  In  the  afternoon  I  read  the  service,  and 
Mr.  Goddard  preached.  As  early  as  April,  1867,  a  move¬ 
ment  had  been  made  among  the  people  themselves  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Episcopal  church  and  they  had  called  the  organiza¬ 
tion  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul’s  church.  I  think  the  vestry¬ 
men  chosen  were  Judges  Hosmer  and  Lovell,  Col.  Diemling* 
Drs.  Gibson,  Cornell  and  Frary,  and  Messrs.  Everts,  Rock- 
fellow  and  Farwell.  Of  these  nine  only  five  at  the  utmost, 
I  think,,  were  Episcopalians ;  though  the  others  sympathized 
with  the  movement,  and  were  willing  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
it.  This  is  typical  of  all  the  work  done  by  me,  and  for  me, 
and  under  me,  in  Montana.  Many  people,  ay,  very  many 
people,  who  were  not  churchmen  or  churchwomen,  neverthe¬ 
less  cast  in  their  lot  with  us  and  heartily,  loyally  and  gen¬ 
erously  supported  our  work.  The  above  named  vestry  had 
done  something,  though  there  was  no  clergyman  for  them  to 
call  upon.  They  began  prayer  book  services,  asking  Prof. 
Thos.  J.  Dimsdale,  a  newspaper  man,  and  afterwards  W.  I. 
Marshall,  a  school  teacher,  to  be  lay  readers.  Dimsdale 
had  been  reared  in  the  Church  of  England.  Marshall  was 
a  Baptist. 

We  remained  in  Virginia  City  over  Sundays,  July  28th 
and  Aug.  4th,  holding  services  morning  and  evening  in  the 
Council  Chamber.  Then  we  went  to  Helena  for  Sunday, 
Aug.  11th.  Leaving  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard  in  Helena  I  returned 
to  Virginia  City  for  Sunday,  Aug.  18th  and  stayed  until 
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Sept.  23rd.  Then  I  went  off  for  a  visitation  of  Idaho  Ter¬ 
ritory,  but  returned  November  17th,  and  settled  down  as 
steady  pastor  of  Virginia  City,  until  June  28tli,  1868. 
When  I  left  my  wife  and  our  child  of  seven  months  at  Mor¬ 
ris,  N.  Y.  to  come  to  Virginia  City,  I  had  intended  to  return 
East  for  the  next  winter.  But  when  on  the  ground  I  did 
not  think  it  right  to  leave  Virginia  City  uncared  for,  and  so 
it  was  sixteen  months  before  I  saw  wife  and  baby  again.  I 
was  only  thirty  years  old.  The  Bishop’s  office  was  strange 
to  me.  The  responsibility  of  our  church  work  in  Utah  and 
Idaho  as  well  as  in  Montana  weighed  upon  me.  Nothing 
but  God’s  merciful  goodness  and  the  people’s  unfailing  kind¬ 
ness  brought  me  patiently  and  cheerfully  through  that  first 
year  and  a  half  of  my  mountain  life. 

In  Virginia  City  I  found  a  building  fitted  up  for  services 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  Idaho  Street,  with  a  large 
steel  triangle  appurtenant  for  a  bell.  Father  Van  Gorp 
was  the  priest.  There  was  no  other  church  building,  al¬ 
though  a  log  structure  across  the  gulch  near  the  junction  of 
Jackson  and  Cover  streets  had  been  erected  for  a  Presbyter¬ 
ian  church  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  But  he  had  left  for  the 
States  in  May,  1866,  and  the  so-called  church  had  been 
abandoned.*  Nor  was  there  any  Protestant  minister  in  the 

°  Montana  Post  of  Nov.  12th,  1864,  says  of  this  building  the  following: 

FIRST'  CHURCH  OF  MONTANA  TERRITORY. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  and  the  citizens  of  Virginia  City  have  reason 
to  be  proud  that  their  town  contains  the  first  church  edifice  in  Montana  Terri¬ 
tory.  Last  Sabbath  morning  at  half-past  ten  o’clock,  it  was  filled  with  as 
respectable  an  appearing  congregation  as  could  have  been  seen  in  New  York 
City,  and  after  an  appropriate  sermon  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Hough,  the.  pastor,  it 
was  announced  that  the  church  had  cost  $1,500  and  that  the  debt  now  remain¬ 
ing  was  $700,  which  it  was  desirable  should  be  cancelled  at  once,  that  it  might 
be  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  free  from  all  incumbrances,  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  invited  to  subscribe  for  that  object.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  the  call  was  responded  to.  Members  of  their  own 
denomination  ana  of  other  denominations,  and  persons  belonging  to  no  church, 
sent  in  their  subscriptions  in  quick  succession  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  sum  of  $704.50  had  oeen  subscribed,  and  the  church  was  declar¬ 
ed  free  of  debt.  Such  liberality  in  so  good  a  cause,  deserves  public  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  very  tangible  evidence;  of  the  people’s  desire  to  increase  moral 
and  religious  influence  in  the  community.  The  church  was  then  formally 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God. 

This  building  belongs  to  the  Methodist  denomination,  lit  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town  at  the  foot  of  Jackson  street,  and  is  large  enough  to  seat 
about  two  hundred  persons.  It  .presents  a  tasteful  internal  appearance  and 
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town,  though  a  Mr.  Hugh  Duncan,  a  miner,  was  ready  to  act 
on  occasion  as  a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  church.  I 
think  a  sort  of  Union  Sunday  School  was  kept  up  and  Mr. 
Marshall  had  to  do  with  it. 

Hotel  expenses  were  frightfully  high.  D.  W.  Tilton,  out 
of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  invited  Mr.  Goddard  and  my¬ 
self  to  share  with  him  his  cabin  on  the  hillside  above  Cover 
Street.  We  went  for  food  to  the  restaurant  on  Main  Street, 
kept  by  Mrs.  Link.  After  I  came  back  from  Helena, 
and  until  I  went  to  Idaho,  Tilton’s  cabin  was  my  home. 

In  it  I  wrote  my  first  three  Montana  sermons,  the  first 
three  I  had  ever  written  as  Bishop.  I  kept  up  public  ser¬ 
vices  iu  the  Council  Chamber  till  my  Idaho  visit.  In  it  on 
Aug.  4tli,  I  baptized  Alvaretta  Link,  four  years  old,  and 
Fannie  Louise  Davis,  a  baby;  my  first  baptism  in  Montana, 
and  also  my  first  baptisms  as  Bishop.  My  first  mar¬ 
riage  solemnized  in  Montana  was  that  of  John  H.  Ming  to 
Catharine  L.  Cole  at  Nevada  City,  February  20th,  1868.  My 


is  furnished  with  as  easy  and  commodious  seats  as  can  be  found  in  any  church. 
We  only  hope  the  place  may  soon  become  too  straitened  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  enlarge  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
community. 

Dec.  3t,  1864,  Montana  Post  speaks  of  another  church  as  follows: 

We  understand  that  the  ladies  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Torbet’s  congregation  have 
resolved  upon,  and  are  making  preparations  for  a  grand  social  entertainment 
in  order  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  balance  due,  and  finish  the  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  they  have  erected  on  Idaho  street  next  to  Spencer  and  Harrison’s  lumber 
yard.  We  understand  that  they  propose  to  have  the  fair  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th  of  January  in  the  church  edifice,  and  we  hope  they  will  have  a  large  gath¬ 
ering  and  ample  rewards.  Even  Eden  itself  was  not  finished  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  woman,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  God 
completed  by  any  better  hands. 

Jan.  28th,  1865,  the  Post  states  the  Union  church  on  Idaho  street  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  worship  of  God  on  Sunday  last.  The  sermon  in  the  morning  by 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  Torbet.  *  *  * 

The  first  instrumental  music  ever  heard  in  a  place  of  worship  in  Montana 
was  performed  by  Prof.  Heath. 

Montana  Post,  May  27th,  1865,  gives  the  following  notice  of  this  church 
building. 

Notice— The  President  of  the  United  States  having  by  proclamation  appoint¬ 
ed  Thursday  next,  (the  first  day  of  June)  as  a  day  of  National  humiliation, 
in  view  of  the  assassination  of  our  late  President,  there  will  be  a  meeting 
held  on  that  day  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  this  city,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.  with 
appropriate  religious  services,  and  addresses  wall  be  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
Chief  Justice  Hosmer,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hough  and  Torbet  and  Prof.  Dims- 
dale. 
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second,  that  of  Daniel  W.  Tilton  to  H.  Elvira  Barber,  May 
6th,  1868.  My  first  burial  was  that  of  Thomas  Eastland,  a 
miner,  from  his  cabin  in  Virginia  City,  Aug.  22nd,  1867. 
During  my  eight  months  in  Virginia  City  I  buried  seven, 
two  of  whom  were  little  children,  and  the  other  five,  miners 
killed  by  cavings  or  other  accidents.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
record  that  in  my  little  more  than  thirteen  years  of  service  in 
Montana  I  baptized  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  children 
and  thirty-three  adults — six  of  these  latter  by  immersion;  I 
married  twenty-one  couples;  buried  twenty-three  persons, 
and  confirmed  two  hundred  and  forty. 

When  I  got  back  from  Idaho,  November  18th,'  I  found  that 
the  Council  Chamber  could  no  longer  be  had  for  services.  I 
suppose  the  Legislature  had  met  or  was  soon  to  meet,  and 
the  Council  would  want  to  be  uninterrupted .  in  possession 
of  its  own  quarters.  Of  this  Council,  by  the  way,  I  was 
made  the  chaplain.  I  think  the  President  was  Major  Bagg 
of  Deer  Lodge,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  was  Wellington  Stewart  of  Jefferson  County.  I 
recall  that  the  members  of  the  Council  talked  smilingly  of 
the  awkward  speaking  of  one  of  their  number,  a  youth 
from  Helena.  But  the  young  man  resolutely  had  his  say. 
And  successful  resoluteness  never  forsook  him  in  after  years. 
He  was  W.  E.  Cullen.*  Judge  Tafts,  Secretary  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  paid  me  for  Chaplain’s  services  from  the  United  States 
Government.  An  additional  amount  was  handed  me  in  Ter¬ 
ritorial  warrants.  I  opened  the  sessions  every  morning  with 
prayer.  I  do  not  want  to  judge,  but  I  fear  very  few  praying 
men  were  among  the  members,  though  all  were  respectful 
and  even  reverent.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  both  Houses 
came  to  church  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  And  wonderful  to 
relate,  during  the  services  that  day  every  saloon  in  town  save 
one  was  closed  up. 

*  Mr.  Cullen  was  the  first  librarian  for  the  Historical  Society.  Served  without 
any  compensation.  Took  the  best  care  of  it  and  packed  it  for  removal  to  Helena. 
Mr.  Cullen  is  now  a  resident  of  Spokane,  and  a  very  successful  lawyer. 
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Tilton’s  cabin,  too,  was  not  unoccupied.  I  think  Ben  R. 
Dittes  had  come  into  it  to  be  with  Tilton.  I  hope  the  prayers 
offered  up  in  that  hospitable  old  cabin  on  the  hillside  did 
some  good,  even  if  the  sermons  written  therein  did  not.  Any¬ 
way,  both  Tilton  and  Dittes  in  after  years  became  good  and 
faithful  helpers  to  me  and  to  the  church.  I  went  to  the 
Planter’s  Hotel  again,  into  No.  6,  rather  contracted  quar¬ 
ters,  at  $22.00  per  week.  Jack  Langrishe  and  Mrs.  Lan- 
grishe  were  there,  and  Mr.  Couldock  and  his  daughter  Eliza, 
and  George  Pauncefort.  These  actors  and  actresses  were 
very  courteous  to  me.  I  tried  to  be  so  to  them.  Five  years 
after  I  baptized  Eliza  Couldock  on  her  sickbed  in  Salt  Lake 
and  administered  to  her  the  Holy  Communion.  And  when, 
thirty  years  after,  Mr.  Langrishe  died  in  Idaho,  one  of  nry 
letters  to  him  was  under  his  pillow  and  among  his  last  words 
he  sent  me  a  loving  message. 

But  I  wTanted  to  get  out  of  the  hotel.  Andy  Snyder  offer¬ 
ed  me  a  cabin,  rent  free,  situated  on  the  hill  above  the  schooi 
house.  That  was  very  good  of  him.  Of  course,  there  was 
no  call  upon  him  to  warn  me  how  much  it  would  cost  to  fit  it 
up.  That  cost  was  $334.75.  And  then  two  ladies  ventur¬ 
ing  to  look  in  upon  me  were  not  satisfied  with  what  they 
called  the  uncomfortableness  of  it.  So  they  (Mrs.  Farwell 
and  Mrs.  Ilosmer)  went  out  and  collected  from  friends,  and 
spent  $200.00  more  making  it  comfortable  with  a  carpet  and 
a  better  stove  and  lounge.  In  this  log  cabin  of  one  room 
and  two  small,  square  windows  and  no  chimney  I  did  the 
most  of  my  Virginia  City  work.  Many  dreadfully  lonely 
hours  I  passed  in  it.  Its  Avails  kneAV  that,  though  I  think 
people  outside  never  knew.  And  I  never  lost  faith  and  hope 
and  cheerfulness.  My  white  cat  Dick  was  a  constant,  com¬ 
forting  and  much  loved  companion.  I  will  not  go  into  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  much  comfort  to  me  that  dear  cat  was.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  my  memories  of  him  are  of  the 
tenderest  and  most  grateful  kind.  The  three  men  who  did 
me  most  good  by  their  visits  in  the  cabin  Avere:  1.  James  H. 
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Gamble,  a  representative  of  the  McAndrew  and  Wann  Min¬ 
ing  company,  having  a  mill  near  Sterling;  an  earnest,  godly 
Presbyterian,  whom  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  confirming 
Oct.  4th,  1868,  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  of  marrying, 
two  days  after,  in  New  York  City.  He  often  came  in  from 
“Mountain  Home’7  to  stay  with  me  two  or  three  days  in  the 
cabin  and  to  attend  the  Sunday  services.  We  prayed  to¬ 
gether  and  slept  together  and  helped  each  other.  Before 
he  went  away  East,  March  31,  1868,  he  deeded  to  me  a  house 
on  Idaho  street,  worth  $1, 200.00,  which  became  “St.  Paul’s 
Rectory,”  and  he  arranged  to  pay  $650.00  for  the  chancel  fur¬ 
niture  which  was  being  prepared  for  our  new  church. 

2.  Mr.  Shook,  a  wood  sawyer.  He  was  a  German,  quite 
an  old  man,  a  Lutheran,  and  wonderfully  familiar  with  Holy 
Scripture  and  humbly  devoted  to  obedience  to  its  teaching. 
Passing  him  day  by  day  as  he  was  at  his  work  by  the  saw 
buck  and  chatting  a  bit  I  imbibed  lessons  of  patience  and 
cheeriness  that  were  of  untold  value  to  me.  Often,  driven 
hy  loneliness,  he  would  come  to  my  cabin  for  a  visit.  He 
little  knew  how  much  he  helped  to  drive  loneliness  also  out  of 
that  cabin,  and  to  leave  goodly  cheerfulness  behind. 

3.  Frapcis  M.  McCarty,  a  woodhauler  and  laborer,  yet 
in  his  teens,  and  supporting  his  mother  by  his  work.  He  was 
unaccomplished,  even  uncouth.  He  was  not  handsome.  He 
did  not  seem  to  be  very  bright.  But  for  honesty,  faithful¬ 
ness,  true  heartedness,  and  a  strong  and  skillful  grasp  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  practices  of  the  church, 
lie  was  surprisingly  satisfactory.  He  was  a  diligent  learner 
in  our  Sunday  School,  and  in  watching  and  approving  him 
nnd  answering  his  questions,  my  heart  was  greatly  cheered. 
My  many  visits  upon  Mrs.  Donaldson,  wife  of  a  merchant,  a 
Christian  (or  Campbellite  as  sometimes  called),  very  ill  with 
consumption,  were  of  much  spiritual  benefit  to  me.  Her 
patience  and  faith  sustained  her  and  uplifted  me.  She  died 
when  I  was  absent  in  Idaho.  Her  goodbye  before  I  went, — 
•she  knew  it  was  the  last, — was  most  touching.  Eddie  Up- 
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son,  a  nephew  of  Col.  Sanders,  studied  Latin  with  me,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  cabin  to  recite  his  Caesar.  I  was  an  old  teacher 
and  took  pleasure  in  the  renewal  of  an  accustomed  occupa¬ 
tion. 

On  December  8th  I  opened  a  Sunday  School.  There  came 
twenty-seven  scholars.  I  took  one  class,  and  Judge  Lovell 
and  wife  and  Fanny  Lovell  and  Major  V eale  took  four  others. 
In  time  we  had  nearly  sixty  scholars,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr. 
M.  D.  Johnson,  Mr.  Diinmick,  and  Mrs.  Isaacs  helped  us. 
Of  Major  Moses  Veale  I  want  to  say,  that  a  truer  friend  and 
more  devoted  Christian  and  churchman  I  never  met  in  the 
mountains.  He  was,  or  had  been,  United  States  District 
Attorney.  He  was  not  in  Virginia  City  on  my  first  arrival, 
but  was  there  when  I  returned  from  Idaho,  and  was  of  im¬ 
mense  helpfulness  to  me  for  years  after.  His  unshrinking 
fidelity  and  unswerving  integrity  in  church,  state  and  society 
were  a  wholesome  tonic  in  the  community.  Mr.  Marshall 
kept  up  lay  services  while  I  was  in  Idaho.  Baptist  though 
he  Avas,  he  was  always  a  kind  friend  and  good  helper.  Mr. 
Johnson  Avas  a  Quaker,  but  then  and  for  years  afterwards 
was  a  true,  Avise,  steady  supporter  and  helper  of  our  work. 
Mrs.  Isaacs  was  a  Methodist,  a  sweet,  kind  Christian  lady. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  Iioav  kind  and  good  the  people 
were  to  me.  Hoav  all  took  hold  to  stay  up  my  hands.  Mr. 
Clarkson,  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  Mrs.  Sanders,  Presbyterian, 
helped  us  in  the  singing,  as  also  Mr.  Chiles,  Baptist,  and  Mrs. 
Morris,  Christian.  Mrs.  Gibson,  Presbyterian,  and  even 
Gov.  Green  Clay  Smith,  Baptist,  called  me  in  to  baptize  their 
children.  Major  Boyce  and  his  son  James,  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  Mr.  Aylesworth,  Methodist,  Mr.  Bailey,  Baptist,  and  Mr. 
Herndon,  Presbyterian,  Avere  good  helpers.  And  Sam 
Word,*  Ed  Maclay,  Col.  McClure,  John  Ming,  W.  W.  Morris, 
Henry  Elling,  R.  O.  Bailey  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Holter,  Mrs.  Renshaw,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Gilbert  the  brewer, 

*  Col.  AArord  died  at  Helena,  Sept.  24,  1903.  A  biographical  sketch  of  'him 
will  appear  in  a  future  volume  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
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Mr.  Merk,  Mr.  Gohn,  Mr.  Royce  and  tlie  Wells  Fargo  Agents 
—  (memory  fails  me  in  counting  them  all  up),  were  sturdy 
financial  supporters.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Montana  is 
dear  to  me,  when  all  its  people  without  exception  were  so 
good  and  kind  to  me? 

I  have  noted  how  when  I  came  back  from  Idaho  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber  was  not  available  for  our  use.  So  we  went 
into  Tuttle,  Leach  and  Co.’s  old  store  on  Idaho  street.  It 
was  fitted  up  with  benches  for  service  on  Sunday,  and  for 
receptions  and  dances  on  other  occasions.  In  this  “Re¬ 
ception  Hall”  our  services  were  held  regularly  from  Nov. 
18th,  1867,  to  March  1,  1868.  Then,  for  some  reason,  we 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  this  hall.  And  we  moved  next 
door  into  another  old  store,  over  the  door  of  which  was  the 
sign,  “Erfort,  Busch  and  Co.”  which  housed  us  for  nearly 
three  months.  I  did  not  rest  supinely  content  with  these 
old  stores.  But  I  failed  to  see  the  way  clear  towards  secur¬ 
ing  any  better  place.  Under  God’s  good  providence  even 
at  thirty  I  was  restrained  from  acting  with  imprudent  haste. 
So  Sunday  after  Sunday  and  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  in  the 
Fridays  in  Lent  and  on  Good  Friday  I  went  on  steadily  hold¬ 
ing  services  in  the  old  stores.  I  had  good  congregations, 
spite  of  the  Sabbath  breaking  and  wildness  and  wickedness 
all  round  about.  I  asked  a  fixed  salary  from  the  people  of 
$2,500.00  per  year,  and  they  paid  it.  With  increased  ex¬ 
penses  and  enlarged  responsibilities  I  had  need  for  its  use 
besides  my  Bishop’s  salary  paid  from  the  East, 

In  the  winter  a  young  Methodist  minister,  Rev.  Mr.  King, 
came  to  Virginia  City  with  his  wife  from  Colorado.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  had  bought  a  lot  on  Idaho  St.,  and  contracted 
for  building  a  church.  It  was  a  frame  building.  Its  four 
sides  went  up  and  its  roof  on  before  my  eyes.  I  was  troubled 
and  in  a  fair  way  to  reproach  myself  for  being  pusillanimous 
and  a  stupid  sluggard.  Here  I  had  been  six  months  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  City,  and  was  still  content  to  worship  in  a  dance  hall 
and  an  old  store.  My  young  Methodist  brother  had  only 
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sojourned  six  weeks,  and  behold  the  fruit  of  his  zeal  and 
energy  in  yonder  rising  edifice !  But,  one  morning  in  Febru¬ 
ary  at  breakfast,  (Mrs.  N.  J.  Davis  was  giving  me  meals 
after  I  got  into  my  cabin),  Mr.  Davis  said,  “Mr.  King  got 
away  last  night.  He  and  wife  are  off  in  an  emigrant  wagon 
to  Salt  Lake.”  “How  is  that?”  I  asked.  “The  church  he 
is  building  is  covered  with  liens,”  Mr.  Davis  answered,  “and 
Mr.  King  couldn’t  pay  them,  and  got  discouraged  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  sale  of  the  building  and  ran  off.”  The  sale  of 
the  building,  thought  I.  A  sheriff’s  sale  to  satisfy  liens. 
But  I  said  nothing.  In  a  few  days  Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Avles- 
worth  came  to  me  and  said,  “We  are  trustees  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church  here.  There  are  liens  on  that  new  building.  We 
cannot  pay  them.  If  you  want  to  take  up  the  matter  and 
pay  them  and  want  to  go  on  and  finish  the  church  for  your¬ 
self  you  have  our  permission  and  good  will ;  and  moreover  we 
have  fifty  dollars  in  hand  that  we  are  willing  to  give  you 
to  help.” 

I  felt  it  a  duty  to  do  that  very  thing.  I  got  the  approval 
of  the  vestry.  I  consulted  a  lawyer,  Judge  Stafford,  to 
ensure  that  all  steps  should  be  right  and  safe.  I  began  to 
get  subscriptions.  I  bought  up  the  claims.  And  on  March 
10th,  Mr.  Everts  bid  in  the  church  for  me  at  Sheriff’s  sale.* 
I  was  absent  in  Helena.  I  had  gone  there  with  Gov.  Smith 
to  deliver  a  lecture  on  “Washington  and  the  Union,”  which 
I  had  prepared  and  delivered  in  Virginia  City  on  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday.  Out  of  these  two  lectures  the  Governor  got 
one  or  two  hundred  dollars  for  some  charitable  object  that 
he  had  in  view.  In  Helena  I  met  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hough,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Methodist  missions  for  Montana.  He  spoke 
as  if  he  would  redeem  the  Virginia  City  church  before  the  six 
months  allowed  for  redemption  should  expire.  Of  course 

*  Rev.  George  Comfort  writes  us  from  Lanesboro,  Pa.,  under  date  of  Sept.  S, 
1904,  regarding  this  transaction  as  follows: 

“The  log  structure  built  in  ’64  becoming  too  small  for  us,  was  sold  for  a  stable, 
and  avails  were  put  in  a  later  one,  begun  in  ’67.  The  second  one  not  being 
completed,  when  Rev.  King,  pastor,  left  Virginia  City  and  a  balance  coming 
due,  later,  from  Mechanics  Lien,  it  was  sold  to  the  Episcopalians.” 
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that  was  his  right.  Subsequently  he  wrote  me  of  a  special 
$150.00  that  had  gone  into  the  church,  which  he  thought  I 
ought  to  pay  back.  I  answered  that  if  he  would  choose  one 
man,  I  would  choose  another  and  Mr.  Aylesworth  should  he 
the  third.  If  these  men  decided  that  I  ought  to  pay  the 
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$150.00  I  would  do  so.  But  he  did  not  accept  my  offer ;  nor 
did  he  ever  proffer  the  money  for  redeeming. 

The  claims  against  the  church  building  amounted  to 
$1,350.00.  The  lumber  lien  was  Holter’s.  I  gave  $500.00 
from  Eastern  funds.  A  building  committee  consisting  of 
T.  C.  Everts,  J.  M.  Knight  and  D.  H.  Weston  was  appointed. 
Virginia  City  people  most  kindly  and  generously  put  them¬ 
selves  on  my  subscription  book,  and  on  May  24th,  1868,  we 
held  the  first  services  in  our  “St.  Paul's'  Church,1 ”  on  which 
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occasion  I  had  the  happiness  of  declaring  that  the  building, 
costing  $3,409.08,  was  all  paid  for,  there  being  not  one  cent 
of  debt,  and  a  few  dollars  being  left  over  in  bank.  I  “thanked 
God  and  took  courage.”  On  May  31st,  Whitsunday,  I  had 
the  first  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  I  had  not 
felt  like  having  it  in  the  dance  hall.  There  Avere  nine  com¬ 
municants,  six  of  our  own,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Lutheran 
and  one  Methodist.  “St.  Paul’s”  was  far  away  the  first  one 
of  our  churches  in  Montana.  And  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  has  ever  thought  that  in  the  steps  taken 
for  its  building  I  was  guilty  of  the  least  bit  of  unfairness 
towards  a  body  of  fellow  Christians. 

At  the  election  of  Easter  Tuesday,  1868,  Gov.  Smith  and 
Major  Veale  and  Geo.  Thexton  were  placed  on  the  vestry. 
John  Rockfellow  died  on  his  way  East,  in  Salt  Lake,  on 
April  10,  1868.  Gov.  Smith  was  a  warm  hearted,  kindly 
man.  I  remember  him  most  gratefully.  Though  he  did 
not  in  the  mountains  always  exercise  the  sober  self  control 
that  he  ought,  he  became  aftenvards  a  faithful  Baptist  min¬ 
ister  in  Washington  and  died  in  the  harness. 

The  faults  of  our  mountain  people  leaned  to  mercy’s  side. 
There  was  a  miner,  David  Cowan,  a  Scotchman,  with  all  of  a 
Scotchman’s  self  confidence,  but  without  the  usual  allotment 
of  Scotch  canniness.  He  thought  himself  a  poet.  He  flung 
off  verses.  He  planned  to  recite  his  verses  at  the  theatre. 
The  wicked  mountain  men  egged  him  on.  They  took  and  in¬ 
dustriously  sold  tickets.  They  took  also  unnecessary  steps 
to  puff  up  his  self  appreciation,  laughing  mightily  in  their 
sleeves  all  the  while.  When  the  evening  came  the  theatre 
was  filled.  In  an  outburst  of  merciless  fun,  cat  calls,  guf¬ 
faws,  whistling,  flying  eggs,  and  cabbages  greeted  the  dog¬ 
gerel  rhymes.  I  hardly  know  how  Cowan  got  through. 
But  afterwards,  sublimely  undismayed,  he  contented  himself 
with  saying  that  “Burns  had  been  hooted*  and  Byron  hissed, 
and  that  all  great  poets  had  much  tribulation.”  Two  days 
after  Gov.  Smith  and  Sam.  Word  brought  me  $102.00,  the 
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proceeds  of  the  recitation,  for  me  to  use  for  the  poor.  I 
think  they  knew  that  I  had,  with  the  approval  and  help  of 
the  county  commissioners,  secured  a  cabin  near  mine  and 
placed  in  it  a  poor,  helpless,  friendless  paralytic,  and  was 
looking  after  him. 

While  I  was  in  Virginia  City  was  conducted  the  campaign 
between  Cavanaugh  and  Sanders  for  the  membership  in  Con¬ 
gress.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  had  been  long  enough 
a  resident  to  have  a  vote.  If  I  did  vote,  that  vote  was  for 
Sanders.  In  Virginia,  nine  hundred  and  seven  votes  were 
cast  and  Col.  Sanders  had  a  majority  of  sixty-nine.  I  helped 
others  to  keep  the  bonfire  warm  by  gathering  about  it  in 
celebration  of  our  local  victory,  tho?  in  the  Territory  Cava¬ 
naugh  was  elected. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  1st,  while  walking  along  the 
street  a  messenger  delivered  to  me  a  telegram  reading  thus, 

“St.  Louis,  May  30,  1868. 

You  were  unanimously  elected  Bishop  of  Missouri  on  first 
ballot. 

M.  SCHUYLER, 

President  Convention.” 

The  unvarying  kindness  of  the  mountain  people  mightily 
nelped  my  sense  of  duty  to  return  a  prompt  declination. 
Strange  to  say,  eighteen  years  after,  almost  to  the  very  day, 
a  message  identically  similar  and  signed  by  the  same  presi¬ 
dent  came  to  me  as  I  was  travelling  in  Southern  Utah.  This 
second  call  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline,  and  so  with 
heart  still  longingly  reaching  back  to  the  mountains  I  trans¬ 
ferred  my  home  Eastward.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  that  telegrams  were  costly  luxuries  in  1868.  A  message 
to  the  States  cost  $10.00  with  sixty  cents  per  word  for  all 
over  ten. 

Travelling  fares  were  correspondingly  high.  From  Omaha 
to  Salt  Lake,  when  I  came  out,  $210.00;  from  Salt  Lake  to 
Virginia  City,  $120.00.  January  30,  1868,  the  rates  from 
Virginia  City  to  New  York  City  were  lowered  to  $325.00. 
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May  28,  1868,  rates  to  Omaha  were  again  lowered  to  $236.00. 
Expressage  from  Salt  Lake  to  Virginia,  City, was  fifty  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  same  charge  for  every  pound  of  baggage 
above  twenty-five. 

Strange  to  say,  also,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  in 
our  efforts  to  secure  a  pastor  for  Virginia  City  we  called 
February  29th,  1868,  Rev.  L.  R.  Brewer  of  Central  New 
York,  and  on  May  13th  we  got  from  him  his  letter  of  decli¬ 
nation.  What  a  blessed  thing  for  Montana  in  all  her  higher 
and  holier  interests  that  he,  too,  did  not  decline  her  second 
call ! 

As  the  summer  of  1868  approached  I  was  much  troubled. 
We  had  called  several  clergymen  to  Virginia  City.  All  had 
declined.  I  could  not  leave  the  people  pastorless.  It  was 
the  year  for  me  to  go  East  to  attend  the  Triennial  General 
Convention  of  our  church.  I  was  already  resolving  not  to 
go,  if  Virginia  City  was  to  be  left  vacant.  Then  Rev.  Mr. 
Goddard  agreed  to  come.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
went  with  me  to  Helena  in  August,  1867,  and  stayed  there. 
But  on  October  28th,  he  left  for  the  States,  where  he  remained 
for  the  winter.  Mr.  Goddard  came  with  his  wife  to  Virginia 
City,  June  26.  I  had  moved  my  cabin  furniture  into  the 
“Rectory.”  Other  furniture  was  there.  And  so  the  house 
which  Mr.  Gamble  had  given  (and  which  up  to  this  time  I 
had  rented  out  at  $30.00  per  month),  was  ready  for  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goddard. 

-On  Sunday  morning,  June  28,  1868,  I  preached  my  goodbv 
sermon,  leaving  Mr.  Goddard  to  take  the  evening  services. 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  with  Mr.  Wann  to  “Mountain  Home” 
near  Sterling,  where  Mr.  Gamble  had  stayed,  that  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  might  take  Lyman’s  mail  wagon  to  Bozeman. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  my  Virginia  City  life.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  my  first  experience  in  the  mountains  belongs  to  it. 
The  devotion  of  almost  the  first  of  my  Bishop’s  duties  was 
given  to  it.  For  nearly  a  year  I  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  men  and  women  there.  Their  lives  and  mine  have 
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flitted  into  the  past.  They  were  very  good  to  me.  I  tried 
to  be  true  to  them.  I  was  sadly  disappointed  that  after  a 
year  of  personal  effort  not  one  person  came  to  be  confirmed. 

I  prayed  God’s  forgiveness  where  I  had  been  wanting.  I 
entreated  His  mercy  for  those  who,  though  good  and  kind  to 
me,  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  hunger  and  thirst  for  spiritual 
things.  In  deep  humility  I  left  it  all  in  God’s  hands.  For 
twelve  years  afterwards  I  visited  Virginia  City  every  year. 
Other  helpers  developed.  Names  occur  to  me.  Brundage,  • 
Bowers,  Baker,  Bennett,  Howell,  Muffly,  Toogood  and  Vick¬ 
ers.  And  of  the  women  not  a  few  blessedly  helpful,  like 
Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Ring,  and  Mrs.  Baker.  Other  names 
doubtless  have  slipped  from  memory  in  the  current  of  thirty 
years.  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard  stayed  for  two  years.  Rev.  H. 
H.  Prout  came  in  1872  and  stayed  for  two  years.  Rev.  E. 
G.  Prout  came  in  1874  and  outlasted  his  bishop  in  his  faith¬ 
ful  stay.  He  was  at  Virginia  when  on  December  8,  1880,  I 
gave  up  Montana  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Brewer,  and 
he  remained  at  Virginia  many  years  longer. 

I  am  loth  to  lay  by  my  pen  in  writing  of  my  first  year  in 
Montana,  My  letters  to  Mrs.  Tuttle  from  the  cabin  are 
filled  with  enthusiastic  outbursts  over  the  sunniness  and 
pleasantness  of  the  winter.  And  that,  too,  though  more 
than  once  the  thermometer  registered  into  the  twenties  below 
zero,  and  though  the  winds  piled  some  snow  through  the 
crevices  of  my  abode.  So,  also,  spite  of  the  wildness  and 
wickedness  with  which  I  knew  I  was  surrounded,  and  spite 
too,  of  a  loneliness  which  would  make  itself  felt,  there  were 
great  stretches  of  sunniness  and  pleasantness  in  my  Virginia 
City  experiences  for  which  then,  and  all  along  after,  and 
how,  I  have  thanked  God  and  taken  courage. 

HELENA. 

I  first  saw  Helena  at  8 :30  P.  M.  on  August  6th,  ,1867.  Rev. 
Mr.  Goddard  and  I  had  come  over  from  Virginia  City  in  the 
six  horse  stage  coach  which  left  the  latter  place  at  12 :30  A. 

M.  Helena  was  about  two  years  old.  The  telegraph  wires 
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had  not  yet  reached  it.  Telegrams  were  sent  over  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  and  there  wired.  The  through  coaches  from  Salt 
Lake  also  ran  into  Virginia  and  there  sojourned  a  bit,  and 
then  started  out  again  for  Helena,  going  back  over  their 
course  as  far  as  Morier’s  (afterwards  Salisbury).  I  put 
down  the  population  of  Helena  as  four  thousand.  It  was  a 
vigorous  infant  of  a  town.  We  went  to  the  International 
Hotel,  kept  by  mine  host  Germain.  By  the  way,  I  stayed 
*  just  eight  days  there,  and  my  bill  was  $48.50. 

There  were  twenty-two  persons  of  us,  all  told,  in  the  coach 
from  Virginia.  Wednesday  morning,  the  7th,  we  set  out  to 
find  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Tutt,  of  the  firm  of  Tutt  and  Donnell. 
I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Tutt  the  previous  winter,  and  I  in  my  old 
parish  of  Morris,  New  York,  and  he  in  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  a  visit  in  the  East,  had  corresponded  with 
each  other.  I  was  elected  the  Bishop  of  Montana,  October 
5,  1866,  but  was  not  consecrated  till  May  1,  1867.  During 
these  seven  months  while  waiting  to  be  thirty  years  old,  and 
for  the  completion  of  certain  preliminaries,  I  remained  the 
pastor  of  Zion  church,  Morris.  I  had  never  met  Mr.  Tutt. 
We  found  him  in  his  store,  and  in  him  found  a  kindly,  culti¬ 
vated  gentleman  who  ever  afterwards  was  to  me  a  dear  and 
helpful  friend.  He  had  come  from  St.  Louis  and  had  been 
a  vestryman  of  Christ  church  there  under  Itev.  Dr.  Schuyler. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  11th,  I  noticed  that  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  business  houses,  including  four  banks,  only 
three  were  closed.  Two  of  the  three  were  the  First  National 
Bank,  and  Tutt  &  Donnell’s  store.  Main  Street  was  full  of 
ox  teams  and  of  shouting  and  swearing  teamsters.  The 
freight  wagons  over  from  Benton  were  delivering  goods.  A 
stalwart  negro,  ringing  a  large  hand  bell,  was  singing  in 
front  of  the  hotel  and  all  up  and  down  the  street  which  was 
filled  with  men;  “Now,  genTmen,  now’s  your  chance.  A 
large  stock  of  goods  to  be  sold  just  above  in  Bridge  Street, 
consisting  of  miner’s  equipments,  picks,  shovels  and  dry 
goods  of  all  kinds,  and  mountain  trout  and  salmon,  etc.,  etc! 
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Sure  sale,  genTmen,  a  man  has  left  the  stock  to  be  cleared 
out  at  auction,  whether  he  gets  two  cents  for  it  or  not.  Now’s 
your  chance,  genTmen.”  The  noise  and  confusion  and  con¬ 
gestion  and  profanity  made  a  strange  Sunday  experience  for 
me.  At  eleven  o’clock  we  had  church  services,  Mr.  God¬ 
dard  reading  and  I  preaching.  There  were  two  churches  in 
the  town,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Methodist.  There 
were  three  Sunday  schools,  the  Methodist,  under  Rev.  Mr. 
Hough,  the  Methodist  South,  under  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  (who 
also  cultivated  a  ranch  in  Prickly  Pear  Valley)  and  the 
Christian,  under  Prof.  Campbell,  a  lawyer,  who,  it  was  said, 
was  a  nephew  of  Alexander  Campbell.  Mr.  Baxter  held  his 
services  in  the  “Helena  Academy,”  which  was  the  Public 
School  House,  on  Rodney  Street.  I  do  not  remember  where 
Mr.  Campbell  and  the  Christians  were  housed.  Mr.  Baxter 
kindly  gave  way  for  us  this  Sunday  morning.  And  so  in 
“Helena  Academy”  we  held  the  first  services  of  our  church 
in  Helena.  We  rested  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Thomas, 
a  Christian  just  across  the  street.  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  kindly 
acted  as  precentor  for  us,  leading  in  the  tunes  for  such  an 
unmusical  twain  as  were  Mr.  Goddard  and  I.  About  one 
hundred  were  in  the  congregation.  Not  a  few  prayer  books 
disclosed  themselves  and  the  responses  were  good.  In  the 
afternoon,  at  Mr.  Baxter’s  request,  I  addressed  his 
Sunday  School  of  twelve  teachers  and  eighty  scholars.  In 
the  evening  we  held  services  again  in  the  “Academy,”  and  I 
preached.  Congregation  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
On  the  Friday  before  I  had  visited  the  public  school  in  this 
same  house.  It  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Stone  from  Wisconsin. 
He  had  forty-four  scholars.  I  suppose  it  was  a  kind  of  sum¬ 
mer  school. 

I  gave  notice  for  those  interested  in  establishing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Helena  to  meet 
in  the  “Academy”  on  Monday  night.  Eleven  came.  Gen¬ 
eral  R.  C.  Ewing  presided.  A  committee  was  appointed  con¬ 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Tutt,  Atchison,  Chumasero,  Pope  and  Me- 
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Cormick.  In  consultation  with  this  committee  I  arranged 
for  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard  to  stay  to  give  regular  Sunday  sendees. 
Mr.  Baxter  had  said  he  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  duty 
for  a  time  and  to  give  us  the  use  of  the  house.  I  returned 
to  Virginia  City  on  Tuesday,  the  15th.  Mr.  Goddard  re¬ 
mained,  giving  regular  services  in  Helena  until  October  23rd, 
when  he  returned  to  the  States  via  Benton  and  the  river.  On 
March  10,  1868,  I  looked  in  upon  Helena  for  two  days,  com¬ 
ing  over  from  Virginia  City  with  Gov.  Smith  to  deliver  a 
lecture. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Helena  Avas  in  July,  1868,  when  on  my 
tour  of  visitation  of  the  Territory.  I  came  from  Gallatin 
City  where  at  Major  Campbell’s  ranche  I  had  held  service, 
and  baptized  one  adult  and  two  children.  Major  Gallagher 
drove  me  over  to  Radersburg;  or  rather  furnished  me  the 
mules  and  I  drove  Mrs.  Gallagher  and  the  children  and  my¬ 
self  over.  Reaching  Radersburg,  I  found  that  the  coach  for 
Helena  had  already  gone.  The  next  day  it  would  not  go, 
being  only  a  tri  weekly.  So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  stay  over  night  at  Radersburg  and  go  in  next  day,  Satur¬ 
day,  with  a  livery  team.  There  was  a  ball  at  the  hotel.  I 
could  get  only  space  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  in  a  recess  of 
the  office  room.  But  I  slept  spite  of  fiddles  and  beating  feet. 
And  I  paid  one  dollar  for  my  bed.  The  livery  team  for  the 
fifty  miles  in  to  Helena  cost  me  $38.00.  John  S.  Atchison 
took  me  into  his  bed  by  the  side  of  him  in  a  room  back  of 
the  First  National  Bank.  He  was  the  cashier.  Mrs.  At¬ 
chison  was  visiting  in  the  States.  On  Sunday,  July  12,  I 
held  services  morning  and  evening  in  the  “Academy.”  I 
could  see  that  Helena  had  grown.  I  found  my.  congregation 
larger.  And  then  and  there  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I 
could  not  secure  a  suitable  pastor  for  Helena  I  would  myself 
come  in  the  autumn  and  begin  the  regular  work.  Mr  Hough 
was  going  soon,  I  think  to  California,  Mr.  Baxter  to  Oregon. 
Prof.  Campbell  was  out  in  the  mines,  actively  working.  The 
qall  upon  me  to  start  work  seemed  imperative.  On  the 
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evening  of  Monday,  July  13,  1868,  I  solemnized  my  first  mar¬ 
riage  in  Helena,  that  of  W.  E.  Cullen  to  Miss  Callie  W. 
Stokes;  this  at  Mrs.  Stokes’  home  on  Clore  street.  My 
second  Helena  marriage  was  that  of  Ezra  T.  Travis  to 
Hannah  P.  Dahl  at  Wes  Travis’  house  on  Rodney  Street, 
January  7,  1869.  The  third,  Walter  F.  Chadwick  to  Norma 
D.  Ewing,  at  General  R.  C.  Ewing’s  house  on  Breckenridge 
Street,  February  4,  1869.  ^The  fourth,  Alexander  M.  Wool- 
folk  to  Anna  C.  Swallow,  at  Geo.  Higgin’s  lieuse  on  Fifth 
Ave.,  Feb.  10,  1869.  My  first  baptism  in  Helena  was  that 
of  Norman  Bernard  Holter,  February  6,  1869;  the  second 
Theodore  Erfort  Kleinsclimidt,  February  11th.  My  first 
burial  was  that  of  Henry  B.  Truett,  April  24,  1869 ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  William  F.  Stein,  June  5th.  These  were  the  only  ones 
I  ever  buried  in  Helena. 

On  Wednesday,  July  15,  Mr.  Tutt  drove  me  over  to  Black- 
foot  and  afterwards  to  Deer  Lodge.  But  we  stayed  all  night 
at  Hot  Springs,  (now  Hotel  Broadwater),  and  so  reached 
Blackfoot  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  sleeping  that  night  in 
the  back  room  of  Dr.  Higgin’s  store. 

Once  more  I  came  to  Helena  for  a  day  on  July  22nd,  re¬ 
turning  from  Deer  Lodge  to  go  to  Bannack,  because  to  cross 
from  Deer  Lodge  to  Bannack  would  cost  three  and  a  half 
days  of  time  and  f  100. 

My  next  visit  to  Helena  was  in  December,  1868. 
Our  General  Convention  was  held  in  New  York  City  during 
October,  and  I  went  on  to  attend.  I  reached  my  wife  and 
child  at  Morris  about  the  middle  of  September.  It  was  a 
joyful  meeting  after  sixteen  months  of  separation.  After¬ 
wards  the  mother  and  child  and  myself,  and  Mrs.  Tuttle’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Foote,  with  us,  returned  to  the  mountains.  We 
came  into  Helena,  December  18,  1868,  and  went  to  the  “In¬ 
ternational.”  Our  child  was  a  little  over  two  years  old. 
Our  second  son  was  born  in  Helena,  June  14,  1869.  The  five 
men  originally  appointed  were  still  the  church  committee 
or  vestry.  They  had  secured  from  the  county  commissioners 
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nine  and  a  half  days  that  we  did  stay  cost  $133.75.  Nor  did 
Germain  charge  us  outrageously  either.  We  rented  a  house 
on  Jackson  street, — two  rooms  up  stairs,  three  below, — for 
$37.50  per  month.  Afterwards,  when  a  kitchen  was  added, 
we  paid  $50.00,  and  later  $60.00.  It  was  nearly  opposite 


the  use  of  the  Court  House  for  our  services.  In  the  Court 
House  therefore  on  Sunday  morning,  December  20th,  I  be¬ 
gan  my  regular  work  as  the  pastor  of  Helena.  And  I  stayed 
at  it  for  seven  months.  I  knew  I  could  not  stay  long  nt 
Germain’s  on  my  Bishop’s  salary  of  $3,000.00  per  year.  The 


MRS.  TUTTLE 
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Mr.  Holter’s  residence.  A  little  down  the  street  lived  Major 
Maginnis.  The  street  in  its  upper  part  was  called  for  short, 
“Pig  Alley.”  Mrs.  Tuttle  played  the  melodeon  for  us  at  the 
church  services.  When  she  was  unable  to  come  Mr.  Gost- 
ling,  who  had  helped  me  in  Virginia  City,  took  hold.  On  Jan. 
31,  1869,  I  began  a  Sunday  School  with  fifteen  scholars,  and 
Mrs.  Ewing,  Mrs.  McCormick,  Miss  Underhill,  and  Miss 
Sloss  as  teachers.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Foote,  my  mother,  and 
my  good  Presbyterian  friends  Mrs.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Woolf  oik, 
*Andy  Weikert  and  W.  D.  Smtih,  two  ever  faithful  ones,  were 
among  the  teachers.  The  first  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  was  on  Easter  Day,  March  28th.  There  were  twelve 
communicants,  nine  of  them  our  own  churchwomen,  one 
Dutch  Reformed,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist.  Our 
nine  were  the  following:  my  wife  and  mother,  Mesdames 
Ewing,  Gilbert,  Totten,  Thomson,  Truett,  Rumsey,  and  Miss 
Underhill.  The  standbys  of  the  choir  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pope,  and  Messrs.  John  Olsen,  Fowler,  Gostling,  and  Wei¬ 
kert.  The  first  confirmation  was  held  July  11.  Twelve 
were  confirmed.  All  the  services  were  held  in  the  Court 
House,  including  Friday  evening  services  in  Lent.  On  Good 
Friday  Judge  Knowles  adjourned  the  session  of  his  court 
and  kindly  gave  up  the  room  to  me.  At  the  Ash  W ednesday 
service  twenty-three  persons  were  present.  On  Ascension 
Day,  only  seven.  On  the  second  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  May  2nd,  there  were  of  the  communicants  eight 
of  our  own  church  folk,  four  Presbyterians,  one  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed,  one  Methodist,  and  two  Lutherans.  The  same  day 
there  were  nine  teachers  and  twenty-nine  scholars  in  the 
Sunday  School. 

The  Helena  people  paid  me  at  the  rate  of  $3,000.00  per 
year  for  my  services  as  their  pastor.  They  have  always  from 
the  very  first  been  a  self  supporting  parish,  never  receiving  a 
cent  of  missionary  aid.  Much  of  what  I  received  went  into 
furniture  which,  when  I  withdrew,  I  left  for  the  use  of  the 
clergyman.  Mr.  Tutt’s  subscription  for  the  year  was 


See  page  153,  Vol  III,  Historical  Society,  Montana. 
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$500.00.  Collections  in  clmrck  were  large.  One  in  Ban- 
nack  in  August,  1869,  amounted  to  $82.55,  and  one  in  Helena, 
June  26,  1870  was  $90.50. 

On  February  15,  1869,  was  the  great  fire  in  Helena  w  hich 
consumed  nearly  the  whole  length  of  Main  Street.  It  routed 
us  all  out  about  two  o’clock  of  a  Monday  morning.  I  helped 
to  fight  it  with  all  my  vigor.  We  had  no  fire  department  or 
organization,  and  little  water,  and  our  best  efforts  availed 
not  much  against  the  high  wind,  carrying  the  fiery  monster 
swiftly  on  its  carnival  of  consumption  of  the  inflammable 
pine  buildings.  We  tried  to  tear  down  a  building  here  and 
there  to  stop  its  progress.  But  the  lurid  flames  would  bear 
down  and  leap  easily  across  any  chasm  that  we  could  make. 
Wherever  I  could  lend  a  hand  I  did  so,  all  night  through. 
Newspaper  reporters  afterwards  enlarged  and  embellished 
my  efforts  until  in  company  with  a  sturdy  miner  and  a 
plucky  gambler  I  was  glorified  in  a  wonderful  trio  of  heroes. 
I  came  upon  *Mr.  Paynter  when  in  the  face  of  hissing  flames, 
he  was  straining  be}Tond  his  strength  to  get  the  huge  door  of 
his  fireproof  secured.  I  sprang  to  his  assistance,  and  we 
both  got  away  safely.  More  than  all  the  sermons  that  ever 
I  preached,  even  if  some  were  eloquent,  that  deed  won  Mr. 
Paynter’s  loyal  devotion  to  me  and  my  work.  He  was  a 
wise  and  helpful  member  of  our  committee  or  vestry,  in  later 
years.  But  most  wonderful  were  the  buoyancy  and  pluck 
of  the  people.  Before  sundown  of  that  Monday,  and  while 
the  decaying  embers  all  up  and  down  the  streets  were  still 
smoldering  and  smoking,  lumber  was  being  delivered  and 
groundsills  laid  for  new  structures.  On  May  22,  1869,  there 
was  a  marked  shock  of  an  earthquake  in  Helena.  In  fact 
there  were  two  shocks.  One  came  when  we  were  eating 
breakfast.  The  dishes  rattled  and  the  house  shook.  The 
rumbling  noise  was  startling.  I  ran  to  the  door,  thinking 
that  a  heavy  freight  wagon  had  gotten  out  of  course  and  had 
struck  the  corner  of  the  house.  Then  I  ran  to  the  cellar, 
thinking  something  of  great  weight  had  fallen  into  misplace- 

*  Mr.  Paynter  died  recently  in  Oakiand,  California,  where  he  had  removed 
with  his  family  several  years-  ago. 
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ment  there.  Finding  nothing  in  either  quest  I  was  puzzled. 
Afterwards  going  down  the  street  I  heard  from  old  Califor¬ 
nians  the  explanation.  At  midnight  came  another  shock 
though  less  marked  than  the  morning  one. 

My  memories  of  the  Jackson  Street  home  are  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  In  June,  1869,  General  Hancock  called  upon  me  there 
when  on  his  tour  of  inspection  of  Montana.  On  New  Year’s 
day  twenty-six  gentlemen  of  Helena  made  me  visits.  My 
second  child  was  born  there.  To  Mrs.  Tuttle  and  me  the 
winter  spent  there  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  our 
•earthly  lives.  I  remained  at  home  constantly.  We  read 
many  books  together.  Every  morning  1113"  two  year  old  boy 
and  1  went  up  Broadway  to  Mrs.  Rumsey’s  for  milk  for  our 
table.  She  kept  a  cow  and  kindly  supplied  us.  I  kept 
strong  and  vigorous  by  sawing  and  splitting  the  wood  as 
needed.  And  on  Mondays,  instead  of  antagonizing,  as  tra¬ 
dition  demands,  my  mother-in-law,  we  harnessed  ourselves 
togther  to  accomplish  the  weekly  laundry  work.  For  my 
part,  I  furnished  wood  and  water,  and  buying  a  wringer  for 
twenty  dollars  did  the  wringing  out  of  the  clothes.  Mrs. 
Tuttle  was  cook.  Servants  were  not  to  be  had.  save  China¬ 
men,  and  they  at  exorbitant  rates.  I  did  find  a  woman 
not  at  all  young  to  be  a  nurse  for  Mrs.  Tuttle  for  the  four 
weeks  of  her  confinement,  and  paid  her  seventy-five  dollars. 
But  the  sojourn  in  Helena  was  healthful  and  cheery  and 
useful.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  names  of  many 
helpful  friends  are  imbedded  in  my  grateful  memory ;  among 
Ihem  Groshon,  Chessman,  Meyendorff,  Davidson,  Jones,  Cul¬ 
len,  Dittes,  Childs  and  Bullard  who  became  afterwards  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  committee;  and  Bailey,  Finney,  Major 
Hanna,  Wheeler,  Molitor,  F.  B.  Miller,  Hauser,  Klein- 
schmidt,  Davenport  and  Corbin.  Of  the  women,  Mrs.  Ewing 
and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Maginnis,  Mrs.  Burnley,  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land,  Mrs.  Jacob  Smith,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Jones.  The 
last  named  one,  while  living  at  Unionville,  kept  up  a  Sunday 
iSchool  and  did  most  excellent  missionary  work  there. 
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Meanwhile  I  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  duty  of  laying 
by  a  church  lot.  The  owner  of  Storey’s  addition,  across  the 
gulch,  made  a  gift  to  me  of  a  large  plat,  but  on  condition  that 
I  build  upon  it  within  a  year.  I  accepted  the  deed,  but  as 
the  limit  of  time  elapsed  was  not  able  to  fulfill  the  condition 
and  so  quit-claimed  back  the  property.  On  February  19, 
1869,  I  paid  $1,200.00  for  an  old  lumber  yard,  about  ninety 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
Grand  and  Warren  and  Breckenridge  Streets.  That  is  the 
lot  on  which  St.  Peter’s  church  was  eventually  built.  Mr. 
McCormick  helped  me  in  securing  the  land.  I  was  obliged 
to  borrow  $800.00  to  make  good  the  purchase.  I  paid  in¬ 
terest  at  three  per  cent  per  month.  So,  with  one  hand  wash¬ 
ing  the  other,  I  trust  readers  will  not  brand  me  as  usurious  if 
I  state  that  subsequently  I  loaned  $3,300.00  to  a  merchant  of 
Helena  and  exacted  twenty-five  per  cent  per  annum.  One  of 
the  episodes  of  my  Helena  sojourn  was  the  visiting  of  a  set 
of  triplets  born  on  Rodney  street,  the  only  triplets  that  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Through  the  winter  I  was  trying  to  get  hold  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  to  take  charge  of  Helena,  and  during  the  spring  I  reso¬ 
lutely  tried  to  see  my  way  to  buy  or  build  a  Rectory.  But 
my  committee  advised  against  pushing  the  latter  plan.  Times 
W£re  too  hard.  So  I  gave  it  up,  contenting  myself  with  the 
determination  to  bequeath  my  furniture  to  my  successor,  Rev. 
W.  F.  Lloyd,  of  Portage,  Wisconsin,  who  with  his  family 
came  July  22,  1869.  He  went  into  the  Jackson  Street  house. 
He  baptized  in  the  Court  House  my  five  weeks  old  boy,  Her¬ 
bert  EdAvard,  the  second  name  being  from  my  ever  faithful 
friend,  Mr.  Goddard.  My  family  and  I  left  for  Virginia  City 
July  26th.  There  they  stayed  while  I  made  the  annual  visita¬ 
tion  of  Montana;  and  on  September  6th  we  Avent  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  which  became  our  home  for  the  subsequent  seven¬ 
teen  years. 

Mr.  Lloyd  remained  in  Helena  scarcely  a  year.  Rev. 
Morelle  Fowler  came  and  served  for  two  or  three  months. 


REV.  W.  W.  ALDERSON 
UNION  CHURCH,  BOZEMAN 
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But  in  the  main  the  Helena  parish  of  St.  Peter’s,  was  vacant 
until  Bev.  E.  L.  Toy  came  in  1875.  I  visited  it  however 
every  summer,  and  such  were  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the 
people  that  I  always  had  baptisms,  and  almost  always  con¬ 
firmations,  at  every  visit  in  those  five  years.  After  Mr.  Toy, 
and  in  1878,  Rev.  M.  N.  Gilbert  came,  staying  till  1880,  the 
time  of  my  giving  up  Montana,  when  he  too  gave  up  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  St  Paul.  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  mostly  in  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  on 
Breckenridge  Street,  the  building  being  rented  by  us.  But 
on  my  last  visit  in  Helena  as  Bishop  of  Montana,  August 
29,  1880,  I  was  in  the  new  church  of  stone,  St.  Peter’s,  which 
had  been  built  under  Mr.  Gilbert, 

BOZEMAN. 

I  came  into  Bozeman  first  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30,1868. 
There  were  three  stores  in  it,  and  about  forty  dwellings.  One 
small  building  sufficed  for  Union  Church  and  for  Court 
House.  It  was  floorless  save  for  sawdust,  and  the  seats 
were  slab  benches.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was  any 
school  house  at  all.  There  was  only  a  weekly  mail  into  the 
town  from  Virginia  City.  I  had  come  with  it,  my  good 
natured,  chatty  old  friend,  Mr.  Lyman,  being  the  driver. 
Mr.  and  Mts.  Tom  Cover  took  me  in.  The  latter  was  one 
of  the  discoverers  of  the  Alder  Gulch  diggings,  and  he  was 
with  Bozeman  when  the  latter  was  killed  in  1866  on  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  by  Crow  Indians.  He  told  me  of  his  escape, 
though  wounded,  by  swimming  and  hiding  and  hurrying 
back  to  the  town.  He  had  built  a  grist  mill  and  was  living 
on  the  hills  a  little  above  the  town. 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  5,  I  held  my  first  service  in  the 
Union  Church  on  Main  Street.  Rev.  George  Comfort,  a 
Methodist,  preceded  me,  having  preached  the  Sunday  before. 
And  I  gave  out  notice  for  a  service  by  him  also  that  day  at 
three  P.  M.  He  at  our  service  raised  the  tunes  for  me.  Two 
Methodists,  local  preachers,  were  on  ranches  just  outside  of 
the  town,  Mr.  Alderson  and  Mr.  Burt.  They  were  keeping 
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up  a  Sunday  School.  In  the  afternoon,  I  held  services  at 
Fort  Ellis  where  Major  LaMotte  was  in  command  of  a  garri¬ 
son  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty.  I  remember  the  Major 
as  an  uncompromising  total  abstainer,  and  I  imagine  some 
of  the  junior  officers  were  not  altogether  comfortable  under 
his  sway.  I  think  I  found  only  two  communicants  of  our 
church,  Mrs.  Noble  in  town  and  Mrs  Chance  the  wife  of  a 
lieutenant  at  the  Fort.  It  was  from  Bozeman,  July  7, 
1868,  that  I  sent  to  Rev.  Dr.  Schuyler  my  declination  of  the 
bishopric  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Cover  was  good  to  me;  but  she 
could  give  me  no  sugar.  There  was  none  in  the  town.  The 
new  yearly  supply  coming,  in  those  days,  by  river  to  Fort 
Benton  had  not  gotten  in.  I  fear  I  made  a  wry  face  of  it, 
drinking  my  coffee  without  sugar.  For  twelve  years  there¬ 
after  I  visited  Bozeman  for  services  regularly  every  summer. 
Mrs.  Lester  Willson  took  pains  always,  to  get  up  most  excel¬ 
lent  music  for  the  church  service.  And  Mrs.  Rich  was  a 
mother  in  Israel  to  me,  though  both  these  ladies  were  Pres¬ 
byterians.  Lester  Willson,  Ruffner,  Bogert,  Mendenhall, 
Langhorne  and  Black  served  on  the  committee  or  vestry. 
Helpers  stood  by  me  all  around.  Among  them  I  remember 
Davis  Willson,  Dr.  Lamme,  Hoffman,  Cooper,  Story  and 
May.  June  20,  1870,  I  bought  lots  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14  of 
Block  A,  of  the  town  plat,  for  a  church  lot,  situate  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Church  Streets,  paying  for  it  $120.00. 
In  1875  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Dickey  came  to  be  the  first  pastor. 
Miss  Sweet  came  with  him  and  soon  opened  a  parish  school. 
Mr.  Dickey  knew  how  to  use  the  saw  and  plane.  Getting 
hold  of  a  building  that  had  served  for  a  hall  for  the  Good 
Templars,  largely  by  his  own  work  he  adapted  it  to  be  the 
first  St,  James’  Church.  He  stayed  in  Bozeman  about  two 
years.  Rev.  F.  B.  Lewis  came  in  1879,  and  under  him  the 
stone  church  was  built.  My  purchased  lot  was  utilized 
by  way  of  exchange  or  sale.  May  I  be  allowed  to  recount 
what  I  did  on  Sunday,  August  12,  on  my  visit  to  Bozeman, 
as  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  work  falling  to  the  lot  of  a 
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mountain  missionary  bishop?  I  held  eight  services  that  day 
as  follows :  (1)  9  A.  M.,  at  the  house  of  Wm.  Beall,  baptized 

two  children  of  Louis  and  Emilia  Kruger.  (2)  10  A.  M., 
at  the  father’s  house,  baptized  Friedrich  Spieth,  son  of  Jacob 
and  Barbara  Spieth.  (3)  11  A.  M.,  Read  services,  preached, 
and  celebrated  Holy  communion,  (twenty-one  communi¬ 
cants,  offerings,  $24.75)  in  St.  James  Church.  (4)  1  P.  M., 
Superintended  the  Sunday  School  and  baptized  four 
children  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Wright.  (5)  2  P.  M.,  at  the 
father’s  house,  baptized  the  daughter  of  Wm.  and  May  Per¬ 
kins.  (6)  3:30  P.  M.,  at  Fort  Ellis,  held  services  and 

preached.  (7)  5  P.  M.,  at  the  father’s  house  at  Fort  Ellis, 

baptized  the  son  of  General  James  S.,  and  Mary  Brisbin. 
(8)  8  P.  M.,  held  services  and  preached  in  St.  James’' 

Church. 

DEER  LODGE. 

I  invaded  Deer  Lodge,  July  17,  1868.  Mr.  Tutt  drove 
me  down  in  his  buggy  from  Blackfoot.  At  the  latter  place 
we  had  slept  in  the  back  of  Dr.  Higgins’  store.  Five  bach¬ 
elors  and  temporarily  wifeless  benedicts  were  messing  to¬ 
gether.  Among  them  were  Dr.  Higgins  and  Dr.  C.  N. 
Bowie.  They  invited  us  two  in,  giving  a  royal  welcome. 
But  to  carry  things  out  well  and  see  that  we  had  spoons  I 
noticed  that  two  of  them  were  obliged  to  stir  their  coffee 
with  their  knives.  There  were  only  three  women  in  Black- 
foot.  [  think  they  were  Mrs.  Luce  and  her  sisters.  Rev. 
Mr.  Goddard  when  in  Helena  in  1867  had  come  over  by  Mrs. 
Higgins’  invitation  and  held  a  sendee,  and  the  women  started 
and  were  trying  to  keep  up  a  Sunday  School.  Mrs.  Higgins 
was  now  absent  in  the  States.  In  Deer  Lodge  Mr.  Tutt  and 
I  put  up  at  the  Scott  House.  There  was  a  billiard  saloon 
next  door  and  over  it  a  hall  doing  duty  as  a  Court  House. 
In  this  hall  on  Sunday  morning  and  evening  July  19,  I  held 
services..  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  a  Sunday  School  held 
in  it  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Addison  Smith,  a 
Methodist.  Judge  Smith  had  called  on  me  in  my  Virginia 
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City  cabin,  and  I  had  given  him  some  of  our  Calvary  cate¬ 
chisms,  etc.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sharpe  and  Miss  Swallow  ( Pres¬ 
byterians),  and  Miss  Irvine  (Christian),  were  helping  as 
teachers.  I  think  mine  was  the  second  Protestant  service 
ever  held  in  Deer  Lodge ;  a  Methodist  South  minister  having 
held  the  first.  On  the  day  after  my  arrival  Granville  Stuart, 
president  of  the  Town  Committee,  went  about  with  me  to 
select  a  church  lot.  The  committee  gave  it  to  me.  It  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  thirty.  I 
left  $100.00  wfith  Mr.  Stuart  to  pay  for  fencing  and  holding 
it.  Subsequently  I  paid  $72.00  to  get  the  title  under  the 
Town  Site  Act.  The  offerings  Sunday  morning  were  $46.00. 
There  was  a  small  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  town,  and 
Father  De  Ryckerie  had  been  serving  it  for  some  years.  I 
found  only  two  communicants  of  our  church  in  Deer  Lodge, 
Dr.  Rumsey  and  Mrs.  McMurtry. 

I  talked  and  planned  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Clagett*  about  secur¬ 
ing  a  pastor  and  raising  $200.00  per  month  for  his  salary. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1871  that  we  succeeded  in 
getting  one  in  the  person  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Stoy.  He  stayed 
a  little  over  a  year.  For  twelve  years  more  I  visited  Deer 
Lodge  every  year,  holding  services  generally  in  the  Court 
House.  M}'  first  baptism  was  of  William  Irvine  Bowie, 
August  22,  1869.  The  first  immersion,  (and  the  second  by 
immersion  of  my  whole  ministry),  was  of  Sallie  Bryan  Ir¬ 
vine,  Oct.  16,  1875.  My  first  marriage  was  that  of  Wm. 
Hyde  to  Rosa  Rutter,  August  14,  1871.  The  second,  O.  B. 
O’Bannon  to  Fannie  C.  Irvine,  August  5,  1873.  The  third, 
Wm.  F.  Shanley,  to  Margaret  B.  Irvine,  July  23,  1878.  The 
first  burial  was  that  of  Mary  J.  Whitford,  July  4,  1870.  The 
third  was  of  John  H.  Rogers,  July  29,  1874.  Mr.  Rogers, 
strong  and  vigorous,  only  thirty-seven  years  old,  had  been 
killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  wagon  on  a  very  rocky  road. 
Mr.  Hauser  of  Helena  was  a  warm  personal  friend.  I  was 
sojourning  in  Helena.  Mr.  Hauser  asked  me  to  go  to  Deer 


*  See  Vol.  IV,  page  249  for  sketch  of  W.  H.  Clagett,  by  W.  W.  Dixon. 
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Lodge  for  the  funeral.  I  said  “  would  willingly,  go,  but  the 
funeral  is  set  for  to-morrow;  I  have  a  baptism  promised 
at  Kleinschmidt’s  to-night,  and  at  8  P.  M.  to-morrow  I  must 
be  at  Unionville  for  a  preaching  sendee  already  announced.” 
“Will  you  go,  if  I  see  that  you  can  meet  these  appointments  ?” 
“Yes.”  So  at  6  P.  M.  I  had  the  baptism  at  Kleinschmidt’s ; 
at  7  I  was  off  for  Deer  Lodge,  fifty-five  miles.  I  was  in  bed 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  early  morning;  at  ten  I  had  the 
burial  service  in  the  Court  House  and  followed  the  body  to 
the  grave  for  committal;  at  1  P.  M.  I  snatched  a  hasty  din¬ 
ner;  then  Mr.  Hauser  himself  drove  me  to  the  French 
woman’s,  the  Halfway  House.  There  N.  P.  Langford  was 
ready  with  a  fresh  team  and  hurried  me  on  to  Unionville 
which’ I  reached  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  was  to  begin 
the  service. 

My  first  committee,  or  vestry,  at  Deer  Lodge,  consisted  of 
Thos.  H.  Irvine,  F.  B.  Miller,  Clagett,  Bowie  and  Country¬ 
man.  Subsequently  most  helpful  members  thereof  were  W. 
A.  Clark.  Dr.  Higgins,  Stackpole,  Lewis,  Coleman,  Aspling, 
Granville  Stuart,  IL  H.  Mason,  Geo.  Irvine,  H.  S.  Clark, 
Mills  and  Beaumont.  Nor  can  I  forget  the  generous  help¬ 
fulness  of  Judge  Knowles  and  Newcomer,  Dr.  Mitchell,  Lara- 
bie,  Bonner,  W.  W.  Jones,  D’Acheul,  Con  Kohrs,  the  Bielen- 
bergs  and  Phil.  Evans.  Chas.  Blum,  the  Jew, 'was  also  my 
steadfast  friend,  as  indeed  were  all  the  Jews  throughout 
Montana,  and  my  heart  was  very  grateful  to  them. 

In  1875  Rev.  M.  N.  Gilbert  came  to  the  charge  of  Deer 
Lodge.  By  1877  the  cornerstone  of  a  church  was  laid  on  a 
lot  exchanged  for  the  one  I  had  secured.  On  July  25,  1879, 
the  stone  church  of  St.  James  was  consecrated.  Mr.  Gilbert 
had  grown  up  under  me.  He  was  the  son  of  my  senior 
warden  at  Morris,  N.  Y. ;  my  Sunday  School  scholar;  pre¬ 
sented  by  me  for  confirmation ;  a  teacher  in  our  parish  school 
in  Ogden,  Utah ;  made  the  missionary  tour  with  me  through¬ 
out  Montana  in  1871,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  me  at  Deer 
Lodge,  October  17,  1875.  My  heart  was  knit  to  him  as  my 
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own  son.  He  served  me  three  years  in  Deer  Lodge  and 
Butte,  and  two  years  in  Helena.  Then  he  went  away  to  St. 
Paul  to  become  afterwards  the  much  loved  Bishop  Coadjutor 
of  Minnesota.  He  used  to  tell  me  this  story  of  Mr.  Larabie 
in  connection  with  his  building  and  paying  for  the  Deer 
Lodge  church.  The  work  ivas  reaching  completion.  Me¬ 
chanics  needed  their  pay.  Mr.  Gilbert  had  nothing.  He 
went  into  the  bank  one  morning  and  said  to  Mr.  Larabie  the 
cashier;  “Mr.  Larabie,  I  need  $2,000.  I  must  have  it. 
Workmen  on  the  church  must  be  paid.  I  ask  you  to  let  me 
have  it  on  my  note,  and  I  don’t  want  to  ask  any  endorser. 
I’ll  repay  you  in  ninety  days.  What  interest  will  you  charge 
me?”  Mr.  Larabie  with  a  smile  replied:  “Mr.  Gilbert,  it 
appears  to  me  that  a  man  who  had  the  cheek  to  come  into 
a  bank  and  ask  for  a  ninety  days  loan  without  proffering  en¬ 
dorsers  ought  to  have  it  free  of  interest.”  Was  that  not 
mountain  confidence  and  generosity?  Mr.  Gilbert  got  his 
money  and  paid  the  men.  In  a  few  weeks  the  good  women 
had  an  almost  pan  mountain  fair  and  festival,  and  cleared 
$1,800.  So  Mr.  Gilbert  was  able  to  meet  his  obligation  be¬ 
fore  due. 

MISSOULA. 

I  entered  Missoula  for  the  first  time  Saturday  morning  July 
9, 1870,  nineteen  hours  en  route  by  stage  from  Deer  Lodge.  At 
one  station  we  wrere  delayed  by  lost  horses.  Rev.  Mr.  God¬ 
dard  was  with  me.  We  stopped  at  the  “Missoula  Hotel,” 
kept,  I  think,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lent.  Mrs.  Lent  was  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  helpful  of  church  women  of  the  early 
days.  On  Sunday  morning  and  evening  we  held  services  in 
the  Masonic  Hall,  Mr.  Goddard  preaching  in  the  morning 
and  I  at  night.  They  were  the  first  Protestant  services  ever 
held  in  Missoula.  Our  improvised  choir  consisted  of  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  I  think  Mr.  Pelkey  with  a  bass  viol, 
and  the  German  brewer  with  a  violin,  and  two  young  men, 
singers.  The  offerings  were  $30.75.  Very  few  families 
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were  in  the  place.  I  called  on  Mrs.  Worden,  Mrs.  Dana, 
Mrs.  Baker,  Mrs.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Bonner 
On  my  visit  in  August,  1871,  I  went  up  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley  for  the  first  time.  At  the  Bass’  Ranche  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  to  find  Montana  fruit  trees  growing 
I  held  services  both  at  Stevensville  and  at  Willow  Creek  (af 
terwards  known  as  Corvallis. )  Aug.  22,  I  had  my  first  bap¬ 
tism  m  Missoula,  that  of  Eleanor  Christy  Roberts,  infant 
daughter  of  Thomas  P.  Roberts  who  was,  I  think,  one  of  the 
civil  engineers  making  ready  for  the  Northern  Pacific  rail¬ 
road.  In  1876  in  the  'Rattlesnake  Creek  I  baptized  four 
by  immersion,  Pope  Catlin,  Alcina  F.  Catlin,  Mary  0.  Lent 
and  Caroline  M.  Miller.  August  20,  1871,  I  buried  Robert 
P.  Booth.  Services  were  at  the  Court  House.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  dear  friend,  Father  Ravalli,  the  Jesuit  missionary 
and  mountain  physician,  was  among  those  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Many  a  kindly  chat,  scattered  through  many  years  did 
I  have  with  Father  Ravalli.  And  when  he  lay’ dying  at 
Stevensville  it  was  my  privilege  to  take  him  by  the  hand  for 
our  final  goodbye,  and  to  say  a  prayer  by  his  side.  I  also 
this  year  secured  a  church  lot  in  Missoula,  near  the  Court 
House,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  three  hundred,  purchas¬ 
ing  of  W.  J.  McCormick  for  $150.00.  The  first  committee, 
or  vestry,  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Missoula,  was 
made  up  of  F.  H.  Woody,  J.  B.  Reinhard,  A.  J.  Urlin,  W. 
E.  Bass  and  Alvin  Lent.  In  after  years  Worden,  Hammond, 
J.  S.  Robertson,  Leifer,  Pomeroy,  Wolf,  Ledgwick,  Meyers 
and  Cave  were  members  of  the  same.  And  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Kennedy  were  always  kind  friends  to  me  in  my  visits. 

I  visited  Missoula  every  year  holding  services  in  the  Court 
House  or  the  Methodist  Church.  And  I  always  went  up 
the  Bitter  Root  also.  In  the  autumn  of  1877  Rev.  Geo. 
Stewart  came  to  be  the  resident  pastor.  On  July  1st  of 
that  year  I  preached  at  Stevensville  to  women  and  children 
only.  The  men  were  all  on  the  alert,  watchful  and  guard¬ 
ing,  for  the  hostile  Nez  Perces  were  expected  any  day  over 
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the  Lo  Lo  trail  from  northern  Idaho.  Forty  families  or 
more  were  gathered  for  safety  in  Fort  Owen,  and  the 
breaches  of  the  old  fort,  which  was  built  in  1856,  were  pains¬ 
takingly  repaired.  I  gave  up  Montana  in  December,  1880. 
The  church  in  Missoula  was  built  under  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart 
after  my  withdrawal. 

BUTTE. 

Butte  was  but  a  small  placer  camp  when  I  came  to  Mon¬ 
tana.  Among  the  few  miners  were  John  Noyes,  A.  W.  Bar¬ 
nard,  and  I  think  Dr.  Ford.  I  think  T.  Clowes  Miles  and 
his  brother  had  their  sheep  ranch  near.  The  first  service 
that  I  held  in  Butte  was  on  October  20,  1875.  Rev.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  was  with  me.  Butte  was  an  infant  quartz  town,  strug¬ 
gling  with  its  swathing  bands.  No  church  of  any  kind  was 
there,  or  a  minister  either.  We  secured  the  use  of  an  un¬ 
finished  new  store  on  Main  Street,  fitted  up  a  big  dry  goods 
box  for  a  pulpit  ;  stretched  boards  on  carpenter’s  “horses” 
for  seats,  and  held  our  services  in  the  evening.  Sleeping 
quarters  were  hard  to  find.  Some  one  gave  us  two  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  betaking  ourselves  to  his  cabin.  There  was  no  floor. 
Rolled  in  our  blankets  Ave  Avent  to  sleep  on  the  soft  earth. 
And  Ave  thought  ourselves  alone.  When  Ave  aAvoke  next 
morning  eleven  felloAV  sleepers  Avere  with  us,  packed  almost 
like  the  occupants  of  a  sardine  box.  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  looked 
out  for  Butte,  from  Deer  Lodge,  for  two  or  three  years  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  our  church  in  a  healthful  and  strong 
Avay.  Rev.  C.  O.  Tillotson  came  to  be  resident  pastor  in 
1879.  I  ceased  to  be  Bishop  of  Montana  when  Bishop 
Brewer  Avas  consecrated,  December  8,  1880.  But  on  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1881,  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  coming  from 
Salt  Lake  and  preaching  the  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the 
neAv  St.  John’s  church,  Butte.  Rev.  Mr.  Tillotson  Avas  with 
me.  The  first  committee,  or  vestry,  of  St.  John’s,  Butte,  con¬ 
sisted  of  John  Noyes,  A.  M.  Esler,  T.  CloAves  Miles,  R.  S 
Jones,  T.  T.  Argyll  and  Jeremiah  Roach,  Afterwards  W. 
M.  Jack  Avas  a  member,  and  also  W.  A.  Clark,  avIio  Avas  in 
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Butte,  as  lie  had  been  in  Deer  Lodge,  a  most  faithful  and  gen¬ 
erous  helper.  My  first  baptism  in  Butte  was  that  of  Daisy 
Estelle,  infant  daughter  of  R.  S.  and  Nannie  H.  Jones,  May 
25,  1879.  The  first  confirmation  was  held  in  Loeber’s  Hall, 
July  8th,  1877.  Nine  were  confirmed,  among  them  Mrs.  John 
Noyes,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Kessler  and  the  Misses  Micklejohn. 

FORT  BENTON. 

I  first  saw  Fort  Benton  in  1876.  It  was  a  commercial 
centre  from  the  earliest  Montana  times.  Or  rather  a  cen¬ 
tral  point  for  freighting  and  forwarding  activities.  In  1878 
I  noted  that  already  (Aug.  4),  forty- two  boats  had  come  up 
the  river  and  discharged  their  cargoes.  All  through  the 
summer  of  each  year  the  inhabitants  were  as  busy  as  the 
occupants  of  a  bee  hive,  and  on  Sundays,  if  possible,  busier 
than  on  other  days.  In  one  sense  it  seems  that  I  was  neg¬ 
lectful  to  wait  for  nine  years  before  going  to  Benton ;  know¬ 
ing  too  that  no  church  or  minister  of  any  kind  was  there. 
In  another  sense  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  appoint  a  service 
there.  Nobody  would  have  time  to  spare  for  coming  to  it. 
However,  in  1876  I  went  over,  Rev.  Mr.  Toy  of  Helena  ac¬ 
companying  me.  We  held  service  in  the  evening  of  Aug. 
1st,  in  the  dining  room  of  one  of  the  hotels.  The  offerings 
were  $50.00.  For  five  years  thereafter  I  visited  Benton  an¬ 
nually.  Mr.  Jo.  Hill  was  always  my  faithful  helper  there. 
I  had  confirmed  him  and  Capt.  Sanno,  LT.  S.  A.,  at  Fort  Shaw 
in  1872.  I  had  married  him  also  at  Sun  River  in  1873.  Fort 
Shaw  and  Sun  River  I  had  visited  yearly  since  1872,  and  I 
had  many  baptisms  and  several  marriages  there.  In  Benton 
I  had  only  one  baptism,  that  of  Laura  May,  infant  daughter 
of  Frank  M.  and  Luella  M.  Lepper,  August  17,  1879.  This 
was  in  the  school  house.  After  using  dining  rooms  twice, 
our  after  sendees  were  in  the  Court  House,  or  the  school 
house.  In  the  latter,  Aug.  4,  1878,  I  held  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  of  Wm.  John  Roive,  a  child.  The  first  committee,  or 
vestry,  of  St.  Paul,  Benton,  consisted  of  W.  G.  Conrad,  J.  S. 
Hill,  A.  B.  Keeler,  W.  H.  Todd  and  Wm.  Roosevelt.  They 
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were  appointed  in  1879.  Afterwards,  Chas.  E.  Duer  was  a 
member.  He  had  been  a  good  helper  in  Helena.  In  1869 
Mrs.  Thwing  (who  had  moved  from  Whitehall  to  Fort  Ben¬ 
ton)  wrote  me  that  they  were  trying  to  have  some  lay  services 
at  the  latter  place.  I  think  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  lay  reader. 
I  sent  from  Helena  prayer  books  and  mission  services. 
In  1879  there  was  still  neither  church  nor  minister  of  any 
kind  in  Benton,  though  a  small  Roman  Catholic  church  had 
been  begun  and  was  half  finished.  On  my  visit  in  August  of 
that  year  a  half  block  was  given  me  for  a  church  lot.  To 
get  its  metes  and  bounds  fixed  cost  me  $28.00.  While  I 
was  out,  coatless,  helping  in  the  survey,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Coit, 
of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,.  N.  H.,  who  was  visiting  in 
Montana,  came  along.  When  he  went  back  home  he  inter¬ 
ested  his  boys  in  our  work  and  sent  me  a  substantial  gift  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  Rev.  S.  C. 
Blackiston  came  and  took  charge.  But  with  Benton  he  had 
also  charge  of  Fort  Shaw,  Sun  River,  Belmont,  Blackfoot, 
Fort  Logan,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Diamond,  Jefferson 
City,  and  Boulder, — a  great  diocese  in  fact.  Just  before  I 
gave  up  Montana,  in  1880,  Mr.  Blackiston  shrank  himself 
into  a  part  of  his  field,  and  Rev.  H.  E.  Clowes  accepted 
charge  of  Benton,  Fort  Shaw  and  Sun  River.  Mr.  Clowes 
came  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  under  him  St.  Paul’s  church 
was  built. 

DILLON. 

Dillon  was  not  one  of  the  towns  of  my  cure.  It  did  not 
exist.  As  I  was  leaving  in  my  last  stage  coach  ride  out 
as  the  Bishop  of  Montana  in  .September,  1880,  the  houses  of 
the  new  town  of  Dillon  were  being  flung  together,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  making  itself  the  terminus  for  the  Utah  Northern 
railroad  soon  to  come  in.  I  use  the  name  to  group  around 
it  work  done  from  the  first  in  its  neighborhood.  I  went  to 
Bannack  first  in  1868,  and  every  year  thereafter  for  twelve 
years.  On  my  first  visit,  Sunday,  July  26,  1878,  I  held 
services  in  French’s  Hall,  morning  and  evening,  and  bap- 
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tized  ten  children.  There  was  no  minister  or  church  there 
for  many  years.  I  held  services  in  French’s  Hall,  and 
Peck’s  Hall,  and  the  Court  House,  and  finally  in  the  Methodist 
church.  A  local  Methodist  preacher,  a  good  old  man,  a 
baker,  I  think,  kept  up  a  Sunday  School.  My  good  friend 
there  was  Mr.  A.  F.  Graeter,  and  Phil  Lovell  always  came 
over  from  his  ranch.  In  Argenta,  my  first  visit  was  Aug. 
6,  1869.  '  I  always  stopped  there  and  had  a  service  when 
I  could,  largely  because  of  my  dear,  good,  kind  friend,  Mrs. 
French.  I  baptized  three  children  there  Oct.  22,  1875.  At 
Poindexter’s  school  house  I  held  my  first  service,  August  26, 
1872  and  almost  every  year  after  that.  At  Bishop’s  school 
house  I  held  a  service  in  September,  1880,  and  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Bishop  married  Duane  J.  Armstrong  and  Mary  S.  Kudd. 
In  Beaverhead  Valley  I  baptized  several  of  the  Selways. 
In  Sheridan  I  held  services.  H.  Brundage  and  G.  W.  Har¬ 
desty  were  the  committee  of  St.  Luke’s,  Sheridan,  and  in 
Sept.  1878,  Bev.  E.  G.  Prout  of  Virginia  City  began  regular 
services  there.  Sturgis,  Graeter,  Lovell,  Poindexter,  the 
Selways,  Thorpe,  Bishop,  Raymond, — how  good  and  kind 
and  helpful  to  me  they  all  were ! 

My  last  service  in  Montana  as  its  Bishop  was  in  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church  at  Bannack,  September  5,  1880.  At  this  ser¬ 
vice  I  baptized  three  adults,  Mary  Helen  Peabody,  Montana 
Elizabeth  Ray  and  Mary  Helen  Ray.  With  the  final  bless¬ 
ing  that  night  pronounced  my  Montana  pastoral  staff  was 
laid  down.  Into  my  heart  have  flowed  the  most  tender  of 
grateful  memories  as  I  have  gone  over  the  records.  Montana 
friends  are  friends  for  life,  in  death,  and  after  death  for  me. 
God  grant  that  my  thirteen  years  from  July  18,  1867,  to  De¬ 
cember  8,  1880,  may  not  have  been  lived  in  vain,  in  trying  to 
help  those  friends  in  the  way  of  the  true,  the  just  and  the 
good. 

I  think  any  one  will  see  why  I  had  to  give  up  Montana. 
The  Territory  was  growing.  Its  future  Statehood  was  not 
far  off.  It  was  getting  impossible  for  me  to  reach  all  the 
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places  I  ought  to  reach,  or  to  stay  in  them  as  long  as  I  ought 
to  stay. 

May  I  fortify  this  statement  by  enumerating  the  places 
in  Montana  where  I  visited  and  held  services;  and  the  places 
which  I  could  not  get  to,  though  I  felt  I  ought  to  visit  them? 

In  the  first  list  were,  Virginia  City,  Helena,  Bozeman,  Deer 
Lodge,  Missoula,  Butte,  Fort  Benton,  Summit,  Madison  Val¬ 
ley,  Meadow  Creek,  Willow  Creek,  Harrison,  Pony,  Sterling, 
Bed  Bluff,  Nevada  City,  Whitehall,  Belmont,  Unionville, 
Diamond,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Fort  Logan,  Jefferson, 
Boulder,  Clancy,  Fish  Creek,  Fort  Ellis,  Bear  Creek,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Gallatin  City,  Kadersburg,  Newmann’s,  Stevensville, 
Centerville,  Blackfoot,  Pioneer,  New  Chicago,  Philipsburg, 
Etna,  Corvallis,  Skalkaho,  Silver  Bow,  Fort  Shaw,  Sun 
River,  Bannack,  Marysville,  Argenta,  Poindexter’s  School 
House,  Bishop’s  School  House,  Glendale,  Sel way’s  (Beaver 
Head  Valley),  Pollinger’s,  Carpenter’s  (Deep  Creek), — 
fifty-four  in  all. 

In  the  second  list  were  the  following,  my  inability  to  visit 
which  I  bewailed  in  my  Convocation  Address  of  Aug.  1880, 
(I  may  say  that  I  was  never  able  to  get  over  into  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Valley  for  a  visitation  even  after  the  Crows  and  Sioux 
had  yielded  it  to  the  uses  of  civilization)  :  Miles  City,  Fort 
Keogh,  Fort  Custer,  Stillwater,  Coulson,  Fort  Assinaboine, 
Chestnut,  Martinsdale,  Chico,  East  Gallatin,  Bedford,  Silver 
Star,  Twin  Bridges,  Frenchtown,  Terminus — fifteen  in  all. 
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0u  n  Majority 
By  Rev.  Walter  M.  Jordan. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  in  the  City  of  Helena,  in  the  law 
office  of  Massena  Bullard,  a  few  earnest  Disciples  of  Christ 
met  and  organized  “The  Montana  Christian  Association. n 
However,  the  history  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Montana 
covers  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-one  years.  Every 
great  movement  must  have  its  pioneers,  its  forerunners  whose 
earnest  thought  and  diligent  labor  make  possible  the  his¬ 
tory  of  those  who  come  after  them.  In  this  regard  the 
pioneers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  new  territory  were 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  They  were  men  of  God.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  intelligence  and  devotion  to  duty  they  would  equal  a 
like  number  to  be  found  any  where.  During  all  the  years 
that  they  were  deprived  of  hearing  the  voice  of  one  of  their 
own  preachers  many  qf  them  kept  their  homes  and  hearts 
warm  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  by  daily  gathering  around 
the  family  altar  for  Scripture  reading  and  prayer.  Nor 
did  they  eat  their  daily  means  without  first  thanking  God 
for  His  blessings.  Their  faith  and  faithfulness  were  a  great 


Note-Rev.  Walter  Marion  Jordan,  author  of  the  foregoing  historical 
sketch,  is  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  the  people  of  Montana  because  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  perhaps  the  first  child  born  within  the  boundaries  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  state  who  subsequently  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  is  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  fondly  by  the  members  of  his  church  as  their  native  born  preacher. 
Mr.  Jordan  was  born  in  Alder  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana,  July  22,  1865. 
He  is  the  fifth  child  and  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Jordan.  In  his 
early  boyhood  he  attended  district  school  at  Fish  Creek,  and  Virginia  City,  and 
entered  the  Butte  High  School  in  1882.  In  September,  1884,  he  entered  Drake 
University,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1888,  with  the  Degree  of  B.  Ph.  Returning  to  his  home  in  Montana  he 
taught  school  at  Silver  Star  in  1S89  and  1890.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Christian  Church  September,  1890.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Cascade  and  Hogan 
and  embraced  the  years  1890  to  1894,  except  nine  months  spent  at  Cotner  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  he  received  the  Degree  of  A.  M.  in  June,  1892. 
On  June  30,  1892,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  Dungan,  daughter  of  Doctor 
D.  It.  Dungan,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  Cotner  University.  To  this  mar¬ 
riage  have  been  born  one  daughter,  Merle,  and  two  sons,  Marion  Jean  and 
Derryl.  Mr.  Jordan  preached  for  the  Christian  Church  at  Deer  Lodge  from 
September,  1894,  to  January,  1899,  and  for  the  Christian  Church  at  Helena  from 
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shield  to  protect  them  from  the  temptation  and  awful  wick¬ 
edness  of  those  early  days. 

When  Montana  became  a  territory  in  1864  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  as  many  of  the  Christian  Church  as  belonged 
to  any  other  protestant  church.  And  Thomas  F.  Campbell, 
a  true  Disciple,  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  this  new  Territory.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  man 
of  unusual  power.  It  is  believed  that  he  baptized,  upon 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  first  convert  that  was  made 
within  our  boundaries.  Brother  Campbell  worked  hard  in 
his  mines  all  week  and  preached  twice  on  Sundays.  He  re¬ 
ceived  no  salary  for  his  preaching,  and  when  his  mining  en¬ 
terprise  failed  he  moved  on  to  Oregon,  where  he  became  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  development  of  that  commonwealth. 

For  a  long  time  the  brethren  in  Helena  continued  to  meet 
from  house  to  house  on  the  Lord’s  day  for  communion  and 
exhortation.  At  these  Social  meetings  occasionally  a  sinner 
would  confess  his  faith  in  Christ  and  become  a  candidate  for 
baptism.  One  of  the  little  company,  usually  Brother  J.  H. 
Smith,  now  of  Augusta,  w'ould  be  appointed  to  officiate  as 
the  baptizer,  and  with  rejoicing  they  would  repair  to  some 
convenient  stream,  to  witness  the  burial  in  the  watery  grave 
and  the  resurrection  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  But  these 
seasons  of  rejoicing  would  be  followed  by  long  periods  of 


January,  1899,  to  January,  1904,  and  since  the  last  named  date  lie  has  been 
preaching1  for  the  First  Christian  Church  at  Quincy,  Illinois.  Mr.  Jordan  has 
been  very  active  in  the  work  of  his  church.  From  1890  until  he  left  Montana 
in  January,  1904,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  the  Montana  Chirst- 
ian  Association.  He  was  also  for  one  year  President  of  said  association,  and 
for  seven  years  its  Corresponding  Secretary.  He  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Montana  Christian  Endeavor  Union  in  1895  and  President  thereof  in  1896.  At 
the  close  of  his  long  service  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Montana 
Christian  Association  he  was  presented,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  the  able 
and  faithful  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  various  and  arduous  du¬ 
ties  of  the  position,  not  only  with  the  ordinary  resolution  of  thanks,  but  with 
means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  himself  and  wife  on  a  tour  through  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  National  Park.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  R.  B.  Smith  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  and  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  was  reappointed  to  the  same  position  by  Governor  Joseph  K. 
Toole,  holding  the  office  until  his  departure  from  the  state.  Mr.  Jordan  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction  at  the  dedication  of  the  State  Capitol  and  was  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Senate  of  the  Eighth  Legislative  Assembly  of  Montana,  being  the 
first  session  held  in  the  new  Capitol  building.  Mr.  Jordan  is  widely  known 
throughout  the  State  of  Montana  and  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  and  as  a  Christian  gentleman. — Massena  Bullard. 
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discouragement.  The  population  was  fluctuating.  New 
disciples  would  move  into  the  community,  the  meetings 
would  be  resumed,  hope  would  begin  to  rise,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  some  of  the  leading  members  would  move  away,  the 
few  remaining  would  become  discouraged  and  the  Sunday 
services  abandoned.  Thus  for  fifteen  long  years  hope  and 
disappointment  followed  each  other  without  anything  per¬ 
manent  being  accomplished.  The  individual  disciples  were 
not  to  blame.  Indeed  they  were  made  of  material  fit  for 
martyrs  and  saints,  but  with  no  missionary  organization  to 
aid  them  their  hands  were  tied.  They  felt  their  failure  all 
the  more  keenly  when  they  saw  their  religious  neighbors 
coming  in  and  possessing  the  land  which  by  right  of  discov¬ 
ery  belonged  to  them.  Their  humiliating  failure  could  but 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  value  of  a  great  missionary  or¬ 
ganization.  Brethren,  may  we  profit  by  their  experience, 
and  rise  up  in  our  manhood  and  make  our  missionary  enter¬ 
prises  second  to  none  in  all  the  land. 

It  was  in  1879  when  the  star  of  hope  again  began  to  rise. 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Murphy,  then  a  bride  of  a  few  months,  came  to 
Helena  with  her  husband  to  make  her  home.  She  was  full 
of  religious  life  and  enthusiasm.  She  urged  the  brethren 
to  resume  their  meetings.  They  gladly  responded  to.  her 
call.  Among  those  who  efficiently  took  turns  at  presiding 
at  the  Lord’s  table  were  the  following:  Jonathan  F.  Forbis, 
(father  of  John  and  James  Forbis  now  prominent  attorneys 
in  Butte),  Sample  Orr,  James  H.  Smith,  Elizur  Beach  and 
Massena  Bullard.  This  renewed  effort  finally  resulted  in 
securing  the  services  as  evangelist  of  G.  A.  Hoffman  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Brother  Hoffman  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known 
that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  him.  His  own  letter 
can  best  tell  of  his  work  in  Montana. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  4,  1902. 
Walter  M.  Jordan,  Helena,  Mont. : 

Dear  Brother  Jordan :  Your  letter  of  March  18tli  received. 
In  reply  allow  me  to  state  that  it  is  now  over  twenty-two 
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years  since  I  went  to  Montana,  and,  of  course  many  things 
have  been  forgotten.  Would  say,  however,  tliatl  began  my 
ministry  in  Helena  on  the  last  Lord’s  day  in  August,  1879. 
We  soon  organized  a  congregation  of  thirty-five  members, 
with  brethren  Bullard  and  Beach  as  elders,  and  Roberts 
and  Smith  as  deacons,  and  Williams  as  clerk.  I  labored 
with  them  just  one  year  and  a  half.  I  suppose  they  can  give 
you  the  result  of  this  work.  During  this  time  I  organized 


FIRST  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  HELENA  JAMES  H.  SMITH 

ELIZUR  BEACH 

a  congregation  at  Deer  Lodge  with  Ed  Irvine  and  J.  Y. 
Batterton  as  deacons.  I  sent  for  Wiley  Mount  joy,  who 
came  in  August  1880,  and  became  their  pastor.  I  also  held 
a  meeting  at  Corvallis.  During  that  time  we  organized  a 
congregation  of  eighteen  members  with  Elijah  Chaffin  and 
Brother  Cowan  as  elders;  the  latter  gave  three  hundred 
dollars  and  Brother  Chaffin  one  hundred  dollars  to  build  a 
house  of  worship.  Three  hundred  dollars  more  was  raised 
from  other  parties  towards  building  this  house  of  worship, 
which  was  the  first  church  in  the  Territory  for  our  people. 
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I  also  preached  during  my  ministry  in  Montana  at  Butte 
City  twice.  I  held  two  short  meetings  there.  We  had  six¬ 
teen  members.  I  preached  at  Wickes,  at  Radersburg, 
at  Boulder,  at  Bedford,  in  the  Missouri  valley  six  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  at  Diamond,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  at 
Prickly  Pear  School  House,  at  New  Chicago,  at  Mis¬ 
soula,  and  a  number  of  times  at  Unionville,  up  the 
gulch  live  miles  from  Helena.  Also  at  Fish  Creek 
and  Philipsburg.  So  far  as  I  recollect  I  only  baptized  four 
persons  while  in  Montana.  I  think  I  rode  three  thousand 
miles  horse  back,  and  two  thousand  miles  in  the  stagecoach 
to  these  different  appointments.  I  swam  the.  Missouri 
river  on  Brother  Robert’s  old  gray  horse  when  the  ice  was 
running  so  heavy  that  they  would  not  ferry  me  across,  to  go 
to  the  Missouri  valley  to  preach  on  the  8th  day  of  September, 
1879;  a  great  chunk  of  ice  hit  the  gray  horse  and  came  very 
near  getting  us  both.  The  river  was  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  where  I  forded  it,  but  the  thermometer  was  thir¬ 
teen  degrees  below  zero.  We  came  out  all  right.  I  preach¬ 
ed  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  December,.  1880,  when  the 
thermometer  was  .forty-two  degrees  below  freezing  and  at 
the  school  house,  for  there  was  no  church;  it  was  crowded 
with  men  and  four  ladies,  all  who  lived  in  that  country.  On 
my  way  to  Corvallis  my  pony  swam  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  Bitter  Root  river  where  it  was  out  of  its  banks 
against  the  bluff,  and  I  could  not  get  around  it. 

I  could  tell  you  of  other  experiences  of  this  pioneer  min¬ 
istry,  but  I  believe  that  you  can  gather  from  the  brethren 
some,  and  that  with  the  above  will  be  sufficient. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  and  the  good  cause  in 
Montana,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  A.  HOFFMAN. 

P.  S. — Deer  Lodge  was  organized  April,  1880,  Corvallis, 
June  28,  1880.” 

The  Brethren  who  heard  Brother  Hoffman  preach,  were 
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inspired  by  his  eloquence  and  holy  zeal.  I  was  a  lad  of 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  held  his  short  meeting 
at  Fish  Creek,  but  I  remember  that  he  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind  that  I  resolved  to  myself  that  whenever 
I  did  become  a  Christian  I  would  join  the  Christian  Church. 

During  the  period  of  Brother  Hoffman’s  labors  here  W.  D. 
Lear,  a  well  informed  and  earnest  preacher,  arrived  in  the 
Territory,  and  after  preaching  in  several  places  finally  locat¬ 
ed  in  Corvallis.  He  took  up  the  work  simply  begun  by 
Brother  Hoffman,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  brethren,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  building  the  first  house  of  worship  ever  erected  in 
Montana  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Brother  Hoffman  at  the  termination  of  his  engagement  in 
the  early  spring  of  ’81  returned  to  Missouri.  Brother  Bul¬ 
lard  in  his  history*  of  those  early  days  said  in  regard  to 
Brother  Hoffman’s  depature,  “When  we  of  Helena  bade  him 
goodbye  the  prospects  for  the  success  of  our  cause  in  these 
mountains  seemed  more  gloomy  than  ever  before.”  But 
while  the  Helena  brethren  were  so  disappointed,  and  discour¬ 
aged,  almost  to  the  point  of  giving  up  the  fight,  it  was  very 
different  with  the  brethren  in  Deer  Lodge.  Under  the  effi¬ 
cient  leadership  of  Wiley  Mount  joy,  then  a  recent  graduate 
of  Christian  University,  at  Canton,  Missouri,  the  Deer  Lodge 
Church  was  alive  with  hope.  However,  William  L.  Irvine, 
then  an  elder  in  the  Deer  Lodge  church,  seemed  better  than 
any  one  else  to  see  the  importance  of  banding  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  in  this  Territory  into  an  effective  organization. 
By  his  persistent  correspondence  with  brethren  in  Helena 
and  elsewhere  it  was  finally  arranged  to  meet  in  Helena  on 
October  1st,  1881,  at  which  time  and  place  the  Montana 
Christian  Association  was  formed  with  William  L.  Irvine  of 
Deer  Lodge  its  first  president,  Massena  Bullard  of  Helena  its 
first  secretary  and  G.  R.  Metten  of  Helena  its  first  treasurer. 

*  See  page  8  Historical  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Montana  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  1885. 
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1888 
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R.  Metten  . . 

1892 

EL  H.  Irvine  .. 

.B.  F. 

Norris  .. 

J.  H.  Meyers 

•  M. 

E.  Streator 

G. 

R.  Metten  . . 

1893 

E.  H.  Irvine  . . 

.TV.  M.  Jordan 

J.  H.  Meyers 

•  G. 

Wood  . 

•  G. 

R.  Metten  . . 

1894 

E.  H.  Irvine  .. 

.W.  M.  Jordan 

E.  Scharnikow 

W. 

Mountjoy  . 

.  G. 

TV ood  . 

1895 

EL  H.  Irvine  . . . 

.J.  Y. 

Batterton 

E.  Scharnikow 

W. 

Mountjoy  . 

.G. 

E.  Howe  . . . 

***1896  M.  Bullard  . 

.J.  Y. 

Batterton 

E.  Scharnikow 

W. 

Mountjoy  .. 

•  G. 

E.  Howe  . . . 

1897 

W.  Mount  joy  . 

.B.  F. 

Norris  \ . . 

E.'  Scharnikow 

TV. 

M.  Jordan  . 

.  J. 

Y.  Batterton 

1898 

W.  Mountjoy  . 

.H.  C. 

CQokriil  . 

E.  Scharnikow 

TV. 

M.  Jordan  . 

.  J. 

Y.  Batterton 

3899  J.  Y.  Batterton  J  C.  B.  Stivers  E.  Scharnikow  W.  M.  Jordan  .  S,  C  Kenyon  .. 

1900  O.  P.  McHarg-ufE.  O.  Tilburn  .E.  Scharnikow  TV.  M.  Jordan  S.  C  Kenyon  .. 

1901  iS.  C.  Kenyon  ...  E.  O.  Tilburn  .E.  Scharnikow  TV.  M.  Jordan  .  O.  F.  McHargne 

1902  W.  M.  Jordan  .F.  Mir.ni'ck  — E.  Scharnikow  E.  O.  Tilburn  ..H.  Pew  . 

The  chief  business  of  this  first  meeting  of  the  Montana 
Christian  Association  was  to  effect  a  plan  whereby  money 
could  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  employing  an  evangelist. 
To  this  end  it  was  agreed  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  enlist  the  scattered  Disciples  throughout  the  Territory, 
and  I  might  say  that  this  problem  of  enlisting  the  scattered 
Disciples  has  occupied  the  attention  of  almost  every  conven¬ 
tion  in  all  the  twenty-one  years  that  have  followed. 

In  the  little  company  of  people  which  met  and  organized 
the  Montana  Christian  Association  Wiley  Mount  joy  was  the 
only  preacher  of  their  number,  and  after  twenty-one  years 
he  continues  an  important  figure  in  all  our  conventions.  If 
absent  who  is  missed  more  than  he?  If  present  who  has 
ever  enlivened  us  with  more  genuine  humor  than  he?  And 
in  his  addresses  to  this  convention  has  he  not  always  been 
wise,  logical  and  earnest?  We  are  sorry  to  note  that  so 
good  and  capable  a  man  has  received  so  meager  support  for 
his  ministry  as  to  compel  him  to  divide  his  time  between 


*  ’86  President  and  Vice-President  absent.  Called  to  order  by  Sec.,  and  J.  L. 
Phenix  elected  Pres,  pro  tem. 

**In  ’89,  ’90  and  ’91  the  secretary  was  absent.  R.  E.  Dunlap  was  appointed 
secretary  pro  tem  for  the  first  two  years  and  J.  H.  Meyers  was  appointed 
for  the  third. 

***  ’96  Vice-Pres.  presided. 
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secular  and  religious  pursuits.  However,  we  wish  to  give 
liis  name  an  honored  place  in  the  history  of  the  Montana 
Christian  Association. 

We  observe  that  the  real  historian  divides  history  into 
periods.  In  imitation  of  this  custom  we  will  divide  the 
history  of  the  Montana  Christian  Association  into  three 
periods  of  seven  years  each. 

The  beginning  of  the  first  period  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  At  that  first  meeting  of  this  association  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
an  evangelist,  was  supposed  to  raise  two  thousand  dollars. 
Although  Elizur  Beach  headed  one  of  the  subscription  papers 
with  a  pledge  of  two  hundred  dollars  which  was  followed 
with  several  other  generous  pledges  the  committee  fell  far 
short  of  raising  the  necessary  two  thousand. 

The  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  finally  heard 
the  appeal  for  help  made  by  our  official  board  and  agreed 
to  furnish  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  an  evan¬ 
gelist  provided  we  would  pledge  an  equal  sum.  Our  com¬ 
mittee  joyfully  and  speedily  accepted  their  proposition  and 
transmitted  their  resolution  of  acceptance  to  the  C.  TV . 
B.  M.,*  by  John  W.  Mountjoy  an  elder  brother  of  TV  iley 

Mountjoy. 

It  was  several  months  before  the  right  man  for  evangelist 
was  secured.  The  second  annual  convention  had  met  and 
adjourned.  Finally  J.  Z.  Taylor,  then  of  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois,  was  employed  for  six  months.  He  was  a  preacher  of 
great  power.  While  his  stay  in  the  Territory  was  brief 
his  eloquent  presentation  of  the  truth  made  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  upon  those  who  heard  him.  As  AV  iley  Mountjoy  had 
resigned  his  pastorate  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Church  in  August, 
1882,  it  was  originally  intended  that  Brother  Taylor  should 
divide  his  time  between  Helena  and  Deer  Lodge.  But  after 
he  had  made  a  study  of  both  places  he  decided  that  it  was 
best  for  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work  in  Helena, 


*  Christian  Womans  Board  of  Missions. 
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so  be  recommended  to  the  C.  W.  B.  M.  that  a  minister  be 
sent  to  Deer  Lodge.  Acting  upon  this  recommendation  the 
0.  W.  B.  M.  voted  to  appropriate  five  hundred  dollars  to 
assist  the  Deer  Lodge  Church  in  securing  a  pastor.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  engagement  Brother  Taylor  returned  east. 

On  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  August,  1883,  the  time  for  the 
third  annual  convention,  there  were  only  three  members  of 
the  association  present  at  this  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
Deer  Lodge. William  L.  Irvine,  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  departed  this  life  on  the  preceding  February,  which 
was  supposed  to  account  for  the  small  attendance.  How¬ 
ever,  the  brethren  agreed  that  they  would  have  a  meeting 
of  the  association  about  a  month  later  in  Helena,  at  which 
time  and  place  Brother  Ed.  Irvine  was  elected  to  succeed 
his  father  as  President  of  the  Association. 

In  the  fall  of  1883,  by  the  generous  help  of  the  Christian 
Woman’s  Board  of  Missions,  the  Helena  Church  secured  the 
services  of  Martin  L.  Streator,  and  the  Deer  Lodge  church 
that  of  Galen  Wood.  Both  men  were  able  preachers  and 
tremendous  workers. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Galen  Wood  the  Deer  Lodge 
church  at  once  arranged  to  build  a  house  of  worship.  On 
November  2nd,  1884,  about  one  year  after  Brother  Wood 
arrived  in  the  Territory,  this  beautiful  little  church  was 
dedicated  to  the  Lord.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  fur¬ 
nishings  was  $7,733.50.  At  the  time  of  dedication  there 
was  a  debt  of  $2,159.00.  During  this  time  in  which  Brother 
Wood  was  doing  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  Deer  Lodge, 
he  found  time  to  make  repeated  visits  to  Anaconda,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  members  he  builded  a  little 
frame  church  there  at  the  cost  of  about  two  thousand  dollars. 

At  this  time  Helena  was  also  the  scene  of  great  activity. 
The  large,  beautiful  stone  church,  which  now  adorns  the  West 
side,  was  built  under  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  Martin 
L.  Streator.  It  was  dedicated  February  22,  1885,  at  a  cost 
of  over  $18,000  with  an  indebtedness  of  about  $5,000.  Many 
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criticisms  have  been  made  for  building  so  expensively  and 
burdening  the  Helena  church  with  a  debt  under  which  they 
have  been  struggling  for  seventeen  years.  In  a  measure 
these  criticisms  are  just.  We  honestly  believe  that  every 
mission  church  should  be  content  with  a  modest  building 
until  it  is  able  to  build  and  pay  for  a  better  one.  But 
while  we  regard  the  debt  a  blunder  we  are  not  willing  for 
a  blunder  to  blind  our  eyes  to  his  virtues.  Martin  L. 
Streator  was  a  powerful  preacher,  and  he  had  a  great  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Bible.  He  was  a  tremendous  worker.  No 
hardship  was  too  great  for  him  to  endure,  and  no  sacrifice 
too  much  for  him  to  make  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Montana. 

Brother  Streator  remained  pastor  of  the  Helena  church 
until  January,  1888,  but  while  he  was  devoting  himself 
chiefly  to  the  work  in  Helena,  he  visited  other  places.  He 
made  several  visits  to  Bozeman  in  1887  and  organized  a 
church  there  with  thirty-four  members.  When  he  became 
Territorial  evangelist  in  1888  he  first  held  a  few  meetings 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  and  then  went  to  Bozeman  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  that  place  until  the  beautiful 
church  which  is  now  the  pride  of  the  Bozeman  people,  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  over  $5,000. 

E.  O.  Sharpe  served  the  Anaconda  church  for  a  short 
time  in  1884,  but  he  did  not  like  the  west  and  soon  returned 
east.  J.  L.  Phoenix,  of  Troy,  Penn.,  was  secured  for  the 
Anaconda  church.  He  was  an  evangelist  of  unusual  power. 
In  Pennsylvania  he  had  held  meetings  in  which  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  additions  in  a  single  revival 
meeting.  He  seemed  to  know  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  he 
preached  it  with  all  the  power  of  his  being.  *  He  did  not 
remain  in  Anaconda  long,  but  became  Territorial  evangelist 
and  held  revival  meetings  in  Missoula,  Helena,  Fish  Creek 
and  at  other  places.  He  devoted  considerable  time  to  Mis¬ 
soula  where  he  preached  in  a  hall  for  which  they  paid  ten 
dollars  per  month  rent.  Brother  Phoenix  returned  east  in 
the  fall  of  1886.  In  1887  Eli  Fisher  was  sent  to  Missoula 
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and  remained  there  for  four  years.  During  the  first  half  of 
his  pastorate  the  present  house  of  worship  at  Missoula  was 
erected.  At  the  time  it  was  dedicated  it  was  valued  at 
$9,000.  The  mission  bands  of  the  C.  W.  B.  M.  helped  to 
pay  for  it.  During  this  ministry  a  trouble  arose  over  cer¬ 
tain  expenditures  that  were  made  which  proved  a  terrible 
hindrance  to  the  church  in  Missoula  for  many  years. 

In  1886  Galen  Wood  resigned  his  work  in  Deer  Lodge  and 
moved  to  Anaconda.  While  living  in  Anaconda  he  started 
a  mission  in  Butte.  In  1887  he  moved  to  Butte,  but  made 
regular  visits  to  Anaconda  for  about  two  years.  To  estab¬ 
lish  the  cause  in  Butte  was  a  tremendous  task.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  place  of  meeting.  They  met  for  a  while  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  then  again  at  the  Baptist  church, 
later  on  at  the  Congregational  church  and  finally  at  Fidelity 
hall  where  they  had  to  pay  large  rent.  A  man  of  less  en¬ 
durance  and  patience  than  Galen  Wood  would  certainly  have 
failed  in  Butte,  but  he  also  had  other  qualities,  he  was  a  good 
scholarly  preacher  and  very  spiritual.  He  was  unfortunate 
in  liis  business  affairs,  but  as  a  preacher  he  was  a  success. 

In  the  latter  half  of  this  first  period  of  seven  years,  B.  F. 
Norris  and  J.  M.  Sargent  were  doing  what  they  could  to 
plant  our  cause  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  which  is  located 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Helena.  They 
taught  school  to  pay  expenses  and  preached  as  they  had  op¬ 
portunity.  Sun  River,  Chestnut  Valley  and  High  wood  were 
the  places  first  to  receive  the  preaching,  then  later  on  Cas¬ 
cade  and  Great  Falls.  As  one  of  the  results  of  their  labor 
there  was  a  new  church  built  and  dedicated  at  High  wood 
in  1888.  But  this  church  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past 
as  death  and  removals  have  taken  away  so  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  Highwood  church  has  not  been  able  to  have 
any  preaching  done  for  it  now  for  several  years.  Finally 
Brother  Norris  took  up  a  ranch  neaL  Cascade  after  which  he 
devoted  his  ministry  nlmost  exclusively  to  Cascade,  and  un¬ 
der  his  leadership  the  church  at  Cascade  was  erected  in  1888. 
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At  this  time  there  were  about  twenty-five  members  at  Cas¬ 
cade  who  helped  build  the  church,  but  there  were  two  of 
them  who  were  of  such  decided  help  to  Brother  Norris 
that  we  wish  to  mention  their  names.  One  was  Mrs.  Minnie 
Gorham,  whose  kind  hospitality  and  hopefulness  was  always 
an  inspiration  to  her  pastor,  and  she  helped  in  soliciting 
funds  for  the  building.  Mrs.  Gorham  has  long  ago  been 
called  to  her  reward,  but  her  daughter  Mrs.  Lela.  Roberts 
continues  a  living  benediction  to  the  Cascade  church  and 
community.  The  other  name  deserving  mention  is  that  of 
F.  S.  Read,  who  gave  more  money  than  any  other  person. 

W.  D.  Lear  did  more  preaching  during  the  first  period  in 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley  than  any  other  man.  The  first  por¬ 
tion  of  this  time  he  devoted  himself  mostly  to  Corvallis  but 
later  he  gave  Stevensville  the  chief  part  of  his  time.  Not 
a  few  were)  brought  into  the  kingdom  by  his  labors.  He  still 
remains  in  that  beautiful  valley,  but  of  late  years  has  given 
most  of  his  time  to  his  ranch.  However,  he  continues  to 
preach  occasionally  as  he  has  opportunity. 

The  Corvallis  church  secured  the  services  of  H.  G.  Horn 
in  1886.  He  was  a  capable  man  but  after  seven  months  of 
labor,  sickness  caused  him  to  quit  preaching  entirely.  After 
it  was  decided  that  he  could  not  recover,  C.  G.  Wright  of 
Washington,  was  employed.  Brother  Wright  was  a  strong 
man,  spiritually  and  intellectually,  but  after  working  four 
months  he  too  was  confined  to  his  bed.  Two  invalid  preach¬ 
ers  were  then  cared  for  until  the  spring  of  1888,  when  death 
took  them  both  almost  at  the  same  time.  They  were  both 
buried  on  the  same  day.  Be  it  said  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  Corvallis  church  that  besides  caring  tenderly  for  each 
of  these  brethren  till  death,  each  man  received  a  full  year’s 
salary  while  one  worked  but  seven  months  and  the  other  but 
four. 

R,  E.  Dunlap  succeeded  Galen  Wood  at  Deer  Lodge,  and 
remained  there  about  three  years.  He  was  a  scholarly  man, 
an  eloquent  preacher  and  a  great  worker. 
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G.  K.  Berry  succeeded  M.  L.  Streator  at  Helena.  He  made 
a  fine  appearance  and  was  a  good  preacher.  He  remained 
with  the  Helena  church  two  years  and  nine  months. 

A  comparison  of  the  report  of  ’81  with  that  of  ’88  will  give 
a  brief  summary  of  the  first  seven  years  of  our  history. 

In  ’81  we  had  two  preachers,  in  ’88  seven.  In  ’81  we  had 
one  church  building  and  two  other  organizations  without 
buildings,  in  ’88  we  had  five  houses  of  worship  completed 
and  three  more  that  were  well  on  the  way,  and  three  other 
organizations  that  had  no  church  building.  The  value  of 
our  property  had  grown  from  $1,600  in  ’81  to  $50,310  in  ’88. 
We  can  scarcely  make  a  respectable  guess  as  to  how  many 
members  we  had  in  ’81  possibly  fifty,  but  in  ’88  we  had  about* 
five  hundred  fifty-one. 

The  second  period  of  our  history  embracing  the  seven  years 
between  ’88  and  ’95  were  not  so  eventful  in  the  way  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  building  new  churches  as  the  first  period. 
However,  in  ’89  the  churches  at  Bozeman,  Cascade  and  Mis¬ 
soula  rejoiced  in  the  completion  and  dedication  of  their 
new  houses  of  worship,  which  had  been  begun  the  year  before. 

After  five  years  of  continued  sacrifice  and  toil  Galen  Wood 
and  the  Butte  church  rejoiced  together  over  the  completion 
of  the  Shortridge  Memorial  church  which  was  dedicated  in 
’93.  Shortly  after  its  completion  the  Montana  Christian 
Association  held  its  annual  convention  in  Butte  to  see  and 
enjoy  this  beautiful  church.  Brother  Wood  closed  his  six 
years  pastorate  for  the  Butte  church  at  the  close  of  ’94  and 
was  succeeded  by  C.  W.  Pool  of  Colorado,  who  was  a  fine 
Bible  student  and  quite  a  gifted  teacher  of  its  sacred  truths. 

G.  K.  Berry  remained  with  the  Helena  Church  until  ’90 ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  J.  N.  Smith,  whose  pastorate  continued 
thirteen  months.  Brother  Smith  was  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  an  industrious  worker,  but  under  his  ministry  a  differ¬ 
ence  arose  which  proved  very  disastrous  to  the  Helena 
church.  Indeed  this  difficulty  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  the  Helena  church  for  three  consecutive  years, 
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’92,  ’93  and  ’94  reported  no  pastor.  Another  reason  for  the 
Helena  church  remaining  pastorless  so  long  was  the  errone¬ 
ous  idea  that  they  could  pay  more  on  their  church  debt  with¬ 
out  a  preacher  than  with  one.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake. 
However,  during  this  long  period  in  which  the  Helena  church 
was  pastorless  it  w^as  greatly  helped  by  short  visits  by  the 
following  brethren :  C.  A.  Young,  F.  L.  Cook,  M.  M.  Davis 
and  J.  F.  Ghormley.  The  church  in  ’95  secured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  John  M.  Streator,  w7lio  wras  very  tine  looking  and  one 
of  the  warmest  hearted  men  socially  you  could  find.  In  his 
tW'O  years  pastorate  in  Helena  he  made  many  friends. 

In  ’89  Galen  Wood  made  occasional  visits  to  the  church 
in  Anaconda,  but  in  ’90  and  ’91  this  church  enjoyed  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  B.  F.  Norris.  In  ’92*  they  were  without  a  minister. 
But  the  latter  half  of  ’93  and  the  first  half  of  ’94  A.  B.  Mc¬ 
Farland  divided  his  time  between  Anaconda  and  Deer  Lodge, 
and  in  the  fall  of  ’94  George  E.  Barnaby  began  his  three 
years  ministry  for  the  Anaconda  church.  In  the  winter  of 
’93  and  ’94  Ghormley  and  Easton  were  invited  to  hold  a 
meeting  for  the  church  in  Anaconda.  A  demand  was  made 
that  the  little  church  be  doubled  in  size  to  accommodate  the 
revival  meeting  audiences.  This  demand  was  obeyed  but 
it  proved  an  unprofitable  investment  and  was  afterwards  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  mistake. 

R.  E.  Dunlap  closed  his  work  in  Deer  Lodge  in  ’89.  He 
w^as  succeeded  by  O.  J.  Gist,  who  w^as  a  very  spiritual  man. 
Brother  Gist  w  as  a  good  preacher  and  a  good  singer.  In  ’92 
the  church  had  no  minister.  In  ’93  A.  B.  McFarland  gave 
half  his  time  to  Deer  Lodge.  His  ministry  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  a  success,  but  he  did  one  thing  for  which  wre  are  very 
thankful.  He  brought  our  present  Secretary  Ed.  Scharni- 
kow  into  the  church,  and  he  has  been  an  unqualified  success 
and  a  great  blessing  to  the  church  and  to  the  state.  In  the 
latter  part  of  August,  ’94,  I  began  my  ministry  for  the  Deer 
Lodge  church  and  remained  their  pastor  four  years  and  four 
months. 
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During  this  period  of  seven  years  the  Bozeman  church 
came  near  having  a  different  minister  for  every  year.  They 
had  Wiley  Mountjoy  for  a  little  over  a  year,  It.  E.  Dunlap  a 
year,  J.  A.  Seaton  about  two  years,  J.  F.  Ghormley  less  than 
a  year,  E.  T.  C.  Bennett  one  year,  and  just  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  annual  convention  of  ’95  they  had  employed  O.  F. 
McHargue  whose  ministry  after  seven  years  still  continues. 

In  ’89  J.  A.  Seaton  divided  his!  time  between  Corvallis  and 
Stevensville.  It  was  the  last  year  that  Stevensville  received 
any  regular  preaching  and  has  since  been  practically  lost  to 
us.  In  ’90  Brother  Seaton  gave  almost  all  his  time  to  Cor¬ 
vallis,  then  for  about  a  year  they  were  without  a  minister, 
when  finally  they  secured  the  services  of  F.  L.  Cook,  who  for 
nearly  three  years,  with  his  beautiful  songs  and  sweet  spirit¬ 
ed  ministry  devoted  himself  to  their  spiritual  needs.  In  the 
spring  of  ’95  B.  F.  Norris,  after  an  absence  from  the  State 
of  over  two  years,  returned  and  was  employed  to  preach  for 
the  Corvallis  Church  and  begin  the  work  in  the  new  town  of 
Hamilton. 

Eli  Fisher  closed  his  work  in  Missoula  in  the  fall  of  ’91. 
G.  E.  Ireland  was  his  successor  and  began  his  work  in  the 
spring  of  ’92,  and  continued  until  the  close  of  ’95.  He  was 
a  thoroughly  good  man  and  a  most  excellent  and  energetic 
pastor. 

When  B.  F.  Norris  left  Cascade  in  ’90  to  take  the  work  at 
Anaconda  it  left  the  Cascade  church  without  a  minister. 
Brother  Streator  asked  me  to  take  the  work.  I  was  then  at 
my  father’s  and  had  never  preached  a  sermon.  I  was  quite 
determined  to  enter  the  ministry  some  time,  but  felt  that  I 
should  make  better  preparation  for  such  a  holy  calling. 
Bro.  Streator  insisted  on  my  preaching  a  year  and  then  go¬ 
ing  to  school.  I  finally  acted  on  his  advice  and  took  the 
Cascade  church  and  added  to  it  the  new  work  at  Hogan. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  went  back  to  school.  After 
nine  months  I  returned  to  Cascade  and  Hogan  with  a  good 
wife  to  help  me.  The  first  four  years  of  my  ministry,  minus 
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the  nine  months  at  school,  was  devoted  to  this  field.  To 
me  it  was  a  happy  service,  but  not  as  successful  as  it  should 
have  been.  However,  the  Lord  blessed  us  with  a  share  of 
success.  When  we  began  at  Hogan  there  were  only  four  mem¬ 
bers,  when  we  closed  there  were  thirty-five  members.  When 
we  began  we  had  no  property,  but  when  we  closed  we  had  a  neat 
church  valued  at  $1,500  and  not  one  cent  of  debt  on  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  time  at  Cascade  we  had  thirty  additions,  twen¬ 
ty-five  of  them  by  baptism,  but  our  loss  was  great  at  Cascade* 
so  that  our  net  gain  was  small.  A  great  part  of  our  success 
at  Cascade  was  due  to  the  valuable  work  of  Martin  L.  Strea- 
tor  at  one  time,  and  Ghormley  and  Cook  at  another  time. 

In  the  five  year^  included  from  ’91  to  ’95  Wiley  Mountjoy, 
in  addition  to  his  mining  enterprise  and  other  secular  busi¬ 
ness,  found  time  to  preach  regularly  at  Fish  Creek  and  Wa¬ 
terloo,  and  later  on  also  at  Virginia  City  and  South  Boulder. 
His  preaching  was  always  counted  good. 

B.  S.  Hendrickson  in  ’91  and  ’92  preached  at  Darby  and 
one  or  two  other  points  in  Western  Montana. 

Martin  L.  Streator  closed  his  wTork  as  State  evangelist  in 
’91.  In  ’92  we  had  no  evangelist.  In  ’93  and  ’94  Ghormley 
and  Cook  and  later  Ghormley  and  Easton  held  some  good 
meetings  for  us. 

J.  M.  Largent,  who  tried  to  establish  the  cause  at  Lewis- 
town  and  other  points  in  Northern  Montana,  while  assisting 
us  in  a  meeting  in  Augusta  in  the  spring  of  ’94  was  suddenly 
stricken  down  with  pneumonia  and  finally  closed  his  earthly 
labors  and  entered  into  rest. 

The  annual  report  of  ’95  shows  that  we  had  nine  preachers 
and  one  vacant  pulpit.  Ten  church  buildings,  five  other  or¬ 
ganizations  receiving  preaching  but  not  housed.  Value  of 
church  property  $67,000,  and  a  membership  of  one  thousand 
thirty-nine  reported — about  one  hundred  and  fifty  not  re¬ 
ported — showing  a  gain  in  seven  years  of  two  preachers,  two 
church  buildings,  about  $17,000.00  in  value  of  church 
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property,  and  about  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
members. 

The  last  seven  years  have  been  strangely  mixed  with  suc¬ 
cess  and  discouragement.  The  Anaconda  church  has  had 
its  share  of  both.  George  E.  Barnaby  preached  for  them 
from  ’94  to  ’97.  He  was  a  good  student,  and  quite  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher.  The  first  half  of  his  ministry  was  a  success. 
In  that  time  he  sold  the  old  church  and  built  the  new  church 
they  now  have.  For  a  long  time  they  had  no  preach¬ 
ing,  save  an  occasional  visit  from  the  minister  at  Deer 
Lodge.  Finally  they  secured  the  services  of  B.  F. 
Norris  again  for  a  year.  Then  for  a  long  time  they 
were  without  a  minister,  during  which,  time  E.  O.  Tilburn  of 
Butte,  helped  them  greatly.  In  February,  1900,  the  State 
Board  sent  R.  E.  Dunlap  there  and  he  gave  them  a  good 
meeting.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  locating  of 
their  present  pastor,  Frank  M.  Minnick,  who  has  in  every 
way  been  a  most  valuable  man  to  them.  He  has  not  only 
built  up  the  church  in  every  department,  but  found  time  to 
hold  a  few  good  meetings  elsewhere,  and  has  just  recently 
built  a  good  parsonage. 

O.  F.  McHargue  for  seven  years  has  ministered  to  the 
Bozeman  church.  He  has  done  a  great  work.  Every  year 
has  been  better  than  the  last.  The  debt  of  $1,767.00 
has  been  paid.  The  church  has  become  self-supporting. 
He  has  organized  a  congregation  at  Central  Park  and 
built  and  dedicated  for  them  a  church.  Besides  all  this, 
he  has  found  time  to  hold  several  good  meetings  at  other 
points.  We  are  proud  of  him  and  of  his  work. 

C.  W.  Pool  resigned  his  work  in  Butte  in  July  ’97.  After 
a  few  months  Sherman  Hill  was  secured  for  one  year.  He 
was  an  able  preacher.  E.  O.  Tilburn  was  then  employed, 
and  he  closed  his  three  years  pastorate  last  November. 
He  was  a  hard  student,  an,  eloquent  and  scriptural  preacher, 
and  an  expert  at  raising  money.  A.  L.  Chapman  followed 
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Brother  Tilburn  and  after  nine  months  of  efficient  service 
he  has  proven  himself  a  valuable  man  for  Butte.  A  great 
church  debt  has  been  the  chief  burden  in  Butte. 

The  churches  at  Cascade  and  Hogan  have  had  a  hard  time. 
Until  the  last  two  years  they  co-operated  with  each  other  in 
the  support  of  a  minister.  B.  W.  Pierce,  B.  P.  Norris  and 
John  W.  Wood  preached  for  them  at  different  times. 
The  two  latter  men  did  good  work,  and  besides  preach¬ 
ing  at  these  two  places  did  some  good  work  at  Big- 
willows.  For  over  two  years  Highwood  and  Bigwil- 
lows  have  been  without  preaching.  For  seven  months  of  the 
past  year  Cascade  was  visited  monthly  by  the  minister  from 
Helena.  For  two  years  Hogan  lias  co-operated  with  Augusta 
and  been  greatly  prospered  by  the  services  of  H.  L.  Willis. 
When  Brother  Willis  began  at  Augusta  we  had  no  property, 
but  a  few  good  brethren  living  in  the  community.  Now  we 
have  a  nice  new  church  in  the  centre  of  town  and  a  good 
substantial  membership.  Brother  Willis  has  won  the  hearts 
of  the  people  far  and  near,  and  the  Lord  has  greatly  blessed 
his  efforts. 

For  several  years  the  Corvallis  and  Hamilton  churches 
combined  in  the  employment  of  a  minister.  B.  F.  Norris 
served  them  two  years  and  a  half,  and  under  his  direction 
the  Hamilton  church  was  built.  Several  of  the  auxiliaries, 
C.  E.  Societies  and  churches  throughout  the  State  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  building.  The  largest  individual  subscriptions 
outside  of  Hamilton  were  made  by  J.  L.  Humble  and  J.  H. 
Cowan  of  Corvallis.  F.  F.  Grim  was  the  next  minister  in 
this  field  and  he  gave  them  two  years  of  faithful  and  success¬ 
ful  service.  After  a  few  months  B.  C.  Black  was  employed, 
but  after  the  first  year  he  resigned  at  Corvallis  and  devoted 
himself  to  Hamilton  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  he  also  re¬ 
signed  there.  Bro.  Black  is  a  fine  bible  student  and  gifted 
in  his  ability  to  teach  it  to  others.  B.  M.  Dungan,  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastor  of  the  Hamilton  church,  began  his  labors  there 
on  the  15tli  day  of  last  June.  His  splendid  success  wher- 
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ever  lie  has  preached  makes  us  confident  of  the  future  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  new  field. 

In  ’96,  when  G.  E.  Ireland  was  State  Evangelist,  he  helped 
to  build  the  church  at  Florence.  For  many  years  this 
church  has  depended  on  the  ministers  at  Hamilton,  Corvallis 
and  Missoula  for  the  most  of  their  preaching.  But  whether 
they  had  preaching  or  not  L.  D.  Reynolds,  the  elder  of  this 
church,  has  kept  the  C.  E.  Society  and  Sunday  School  at 
work  and  presided  regularly  and  faithfully  at  the  Lord’s 
table. 

Last  February  the  brethren  at  Corvallis  and  at  Florence 
arranged  to  employ  a  minister  who  would  divide  his  time  be¬ 
tween  the  two  places.  Under  this  arrangement  J.  D.  Stephens 
of  West  Lake,  Ontario,  was  employed  and  began  his  work 
last  May.  Brother  Stephens  has  a  good  record  and  lias 
already  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  Deer  Lodge  church  has 
gone  faithfully  forward.  My  ministry  of  four  years  and 
four  months  closed  December,  ’98.  To  me  it  was  a  happy 
service  and  filled  with  pleasant  memories.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  receive  sixty-four  members  into  this  little  church — 
thirty-four  of  them  by  baptism  besides  twenty-one  additions 
we  had  at  Race  Track.  But  our  losses  were  great.  Our 
people  were  constantly  on  the  move.  E.  I.  Crawford  suc¬ 
ceeded  me  here.  He  remained  for  one  year.  Then,  after 
Several  months,  Bruce  McCully,  their  present  pastor,  took 
up  the  work.  He  has  just  now  closed  his  first  year’s  work 
here  and  with  it  his  present  ministry,  to  accept  a  position 
in  Add  Ran  University,  Waco,  Texas.  But  with  him  go 
the  love  and  high  appreciation  of  the  people  he  has  served. 

The  Helena  church  has  struggled  on  through  many  adver¬ 
sities.  In  ’96  J.  M.  Streator  closed  his  two  years  pastorate. 
Then  followed  two  and  a  half  long  years  in  which  the  church 
had  no  preacher,  again  determining  to  pay  all  their  money 
on  the  church  debt.  However,  they  faithfully  observed  the 
Lord’s  supper  and  kept  the  Sunday  school  and  C.  E.  Society 
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at  work.  In  Jan.  ’99  I  began  laboring  with  them.  The 
debt  was  then  about  $4,500.00.  All  the  interest  has  been 
kept  paid  up  and  the  principal  reduced  to  less  than  $2,500.00, 
and  over  half  of  that  is  pledged  on  condition  that  we  can 
raise  it  all*  It  has  been  a  difficult  task,  but  we  have  had 
some  hardworking,  generous  members  to  help  us. 

Wiley  Mountjoy  discontinued  his  preaching  for  Virginia 
City,  Waterloo  and  South  Boulder  in  April  of  ’97  to  become 
State  Superintendent  of  the  Orphan’s  Home  at  Twin  Bridges. 
F.  A.  Parish  then  took  up  the  field  made  vacant  by  Brother 
Mountjoy.  However,  Brother  Parish  left  Virginia  City 
off  from  his  circuit  and  included  Whitehall  where  he  helped 
to  build  the  church  that  is  now  there.  Brother  Parish 
wrent  to  Drake  University,  in  ’98  to  better  educate  himself. 
After  being  without  preaching  for  over  a  year  the  people  of 
this  locality  were  well  prepared  to  appreciate  the  services 
of  B.  L.  Kline  of  Iowa,  who  for  two  years  and  a  half  has  been 
pushing  ahead  every  department  of  the  church  work.  He  is 
a  good  man  and  the  people  love  him. 

The  Missoula  church  has  had'  reason  to  prosper  during  the 
past  seven  years.  They  have  had  a  good  ministry.  The  elo¬ 
quent  R.  H.  Sawyer  served  them  two  years.  Then  J.  C.  B. 
Stivers  gave  them  two  years  of  good  preaching  and  diligent 
pastoral  care.  James  Egbert  remained  with  them  less  than 
a  year,  but  he  was  a  genuine  man,  and  now  H.  E.  Rossell  has 
been  with  them  almost  two  years  and  he  has  been  strong  in 
every  way: — a  good  preacher,  a  wfise  and  industrious  pastor 
and  a  first  class  manager.  No  wonder  that  the  last  year 
has  been  possibly  the  best  in  all  the  history  of  the  Missoula 
church. 

Some  three  years  ago  a  colony  of  fifteen  Disciples 
from  Iowa  moved  into  a  country  community  called  Spring 
Creek,  about  six  miles  northwest’  of  Kalispell.  Brother 
Stivers  soon  visited  them  and  helped  them  get  started  to 

*  The  debt  was  paid  and  the  mortgage  burned  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
Dec.  — ,  1903. 
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work.  Without  the  help  of  a  preacher  they  went  to  work 
and  built  a  new  church.  One  year  ago  last  spring  the  State 
Board  sent  Lawrence  Wright  to  Kalispell.  He  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  organized  a  church  of  fifty-one  members,  and  also 
preached  several  nights  for  the  brethren  at  Sprihg  Creek. 
These  two  congregations  co-operated  with  each  other  in  em¬ 
ploying  a  minister  and  secured  the  services  of  A.  C.  Downing 
of  Iowa,  who  began  his  ministry  for  them  last  May.  He  began 
at  once  to  plan  for  a  new  house  of  worship  and  has  it  now 
under  construction.  We  will  soon  have  two  new  houses  of 
worship  in  Flathead  county. 

The  annual  report  of  1902  shows:  fourteen  preachers, 
seventeen  houses  of  worship,  three  parsonages;  two  organi¬ 
zations  that  are  not  housed,  valuation  of  church  property 
about  $80,000.00,  and  a  membership  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  reported  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
not  reported — showing  a  gain  in  seven  years  of  five  preach¬ 
ers,  seven  church  buildings,  and  nearly  $13,000.00  in  value 
of  church  property,  and  about  four  hundred  and  forty  mem¬ 
bers.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing  considering  the  dis¬ 
advantages  under  which  we  have  labored.  Our  missionary 
appropriation  has  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  until  this 
last  year  we  received  only  $1,500.00  from  the  C.  W.  B.  M. 
When  we  compare  this  with  $5,000.00  annually  which  the 
Montana  Christian  Association  received  several  years  ago 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  we  have  not  had  an  equal  chance. 

Whose  mistake  is  it  that  has  caused  this  appropriation  to 
decrease  so  rapidly  when  our  needs  and  opportunities  are 
as  great  as  at  any  time  in  our  history?  In  the  first  place  we 
were  to  blame.  We  made  an  awful  mistake  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  we  are  suffering  to-day  on  account  of  that  blunder. 
Our  first  evangelists  labored  under  the  delusion  that  the 
first  great  need  of  a  mission  church  is  a  fine  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  so  they  built  great  big  expensive  houses  of  worship  for 
which  they  could  not  possibly  pay  and  left  our  poor  mission 
churches  burdened  with  debts  under  which  they  have  been 
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groaning  in  some  cases  for  several  long  years.  The  0.  W. 
B.  M.  liad  reason  to  suppose  that  a  church  planted  in  a  good 
western  town  would  in  a  few  years  become  self-supporting, 
but  year  after  year  went  by  and  the  first  churches  continued 
to  beg  for  help.  The  churches  were  asked  why  they  didn’t 
become  self-supporting.  Their  answer  was  “We  can’t  with 
our  big  debts.”  “Why  don’t  you  pay  your  debts?”  “We 
can’t.  They  are  so  big  we  can  scarcely  raise  the  money  for 
the  interest.”  Then  the  C.  W.  B.  M.  wanted  us  to  do  more 
new  work,  but  we  had  to  tell  them  that  it  took  all  the  money 
to  maintain  the  work  that  was  already  started.  The  churches 
could  not  become  self-supporting  on  account  of  the  debts. 
We  could  not  enter  new  and  important  fields  on  account  of 
the  debts.  The  debts  discouraged  and  hindered  the  work 
here  and  the  debts  discouraged  and  worried  the  C.  W.  B.  INI. 
Well !  We  have  finally  learned  one  lesson  well,  and  that  is 
this,  that  a  mission  church  does  not  need  a  fine  church  nor 
a  big  debt.  We  believe  that  the  first  thing  a  mission  church 
needs  is  to  find  a  good  location  right  in  the  center  of  things. 
If  that  is  where  the  denominations  have  built  that  doesn’t 
make  any  difference.  That  is  where  we  want  anyway.  It 
is>  cheaper  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  lot  in  the  center  of  town 
than  to  receive  a  lot  as  a  gift  several  blocks  out  of  the  center. 
Then  when  a  mission  church  gets  a  good  location  it  should 
build  what  it  needs  and  can  practically  pay  for.  A  mis¬ 
sion  church  well  located  and  out  of  debt  will  soon  be  self- 
supporting  and  in  a  few  years  have  members  enough  to  build 
and  pay  for  a  better  building  if  they  need  it. 

We  believe  the  second  great  mistake  was  made  by  the  C. 
W.  B.  M.  We  hope  to  say  nothing  that  will  show  any  lack 
of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  what  the  C.  W.  B.  M.  has 
done  for  us.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  all  we  have.  So 
we  do  not  speak  in  the  spirit  of  criticism.  Nor  would  we 
have  what  we  said  in  regard  to  church  debts  to  in  any  way 
depreciate  our  love  and  admiration  for  the  sacrifice  and  toil 
of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  them.  We  speak  from 
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a  practical  and  business  standpoint.  The  mistake  of  the  C. 
W.  B.  M.  has  been  in  reducing  our  appropriation  from  time 
to  time.  No  other  religious  body  in  the  State  has  suffered 
in  like  manner.  For  many  years  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
people  received  $10,000.00  annually  and  last  year  they  were 
helped  with  a  missionary  appropriation  for  Montana  of  over 
$20,000.00.  The  Baptist,  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches  have  each  received  from  $5,000.00  to  $11,000.00  an¬ 
nually.  It  has  been  a  regular  thing.  They  knew  what  to 
count  on. 

But  again  let  me  say  that  this  mistake  of  the  C.  W.  B.  M. 
from  a  Montana  standpoint  should  not,  for  one  minute,  allow 
us  to  forget  to  be  grateful  to  this  loving  Sisterhood  for  what 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  in  Montana.  Indeed  this  mis¬ 
take,  as  we  see  it,  may  have  been  absolutely  unavoidable  on 
their  part.  We  must  not  forget  that  missions  all  over  the 
world  are  calling  on  them  for  help  and  that  they  have  a  very 
limited  treasury  from  which  to  draw.  Mrs.  Moses  has  as¬ 
sured  me  over  and  over  again  that  their  interest  in  Montana 
has  not  decreased  one  iota.  When  we  compare  the  $5,000.00 
which  the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society  has  de¬ 
voted  to  the  northwest — Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho — 
with  the  $1,500.00  which  we  have  received,  then  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  not  been  dealt  with 
stingity.  But,  Oh !  when  we  look  upon  our  own  great  and 
neglected  fields  we  say,  what  a  mistake,  what  a  mistake  that 
we  have  not  received  more  money. 

Montana  is  growing  at  a  great  rate.  Our  population  has 
increased  84  per  cent  in  ten  years.  Every  year  new  and  im¬ 
portant  towns  spring,  up.  Every  year  our  needs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  increase,  but  our  appropriation  has  sadly  decreased. 
We  believe  this  is  a  great  mistake.  We  have  acknowledged 
that  we  made  the  first  mistake.  We  have  done  our  best  to 
correct  this  mistake.  Our  members  have  given  generously. 
Our  brethren  in  Montana  have  averaged  from  $16.00  to 
$30.00  per  member  annually.  No  state  has  surpassed  us 
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in  generous  giving.  We  were  not  to  blame  for  being  long  in 
debt ;  for  we  did  our  best  to  pay. 

But  two  mistakes  do  not  right  a  wrong.  Other 
blunders  have  been  made.  None  of  us  are  perfect.  Some 
of  our  preachers  have  been  negligent  about  raising  their  ap¬ 
portionment  for  State  work.  But  in  spite  of  all  our  adver¬ 
sities  we  have  continually  gone  forward.  To-day  we  have 
more  self-supporting  churches  than  ever  before.  We  were 
never  better  equipped  with  an  efficient  ministry  than  right 
now.  But  in  many  of  our  best  towns  we  are  not  doing  a 
thing.  The  doors  of  opportunity  are  opened  to  us,  but  we 
cannot  enter  in.  It  seems  a  shame  against  our  great  bro¬ 
therhood  to  neglect  some  of  these  places  longer.  May  the 
Lord  in  some  way  increase  our  missionary  fund  until  in  a 
measure  at  least  it  will  be  adequate  to  our  needs. 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  Montana  Christian  Association,  delivered  at 
Deer  Dodge,  August  20,  1902. 


X.  I>.  LANGFORD 
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Tbe  Pol  som-Oool^  Exploration  of  tl^e  Upper 
Yellowstone  in  t  \)Q  Y  ear  1869. 

By  David  E.  Folsom,  with  a  Preface  by  Nathaniel  P. 

Langford,*  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1894. 

PREFACE. 

Nature  seemingly  delights  in  surrounding  her  grandeur 
and  magnificence  with  difficulty  and  danger.  Her  wonders 
are  hidden  away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  are  discovered 
at  long  intervals  of  time,  and  only  attain  notoriety  by  con¬ 
stant  warfare  with  incredulity  and  unbelief. 

The  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  were  first 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Montana  by  David 
E.  Folsom  and  C.  W.  Cook.  Mr.  Folsom  had  often  heard 
vague  and  uncertain  rumors  of  the  strange  phenomena  to 
be  seen  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Fire 
Hole  rivers.  He  was  told  by  an  occasional  trapper  that  the 
Indians,  taking  counsel  of  their  superstitious  fears,  believed 
that  region  to  be  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  and  in  their  no¬ 
madic  journeyings  carefully  avoided  all  near  approach  to  it. 
This  story,  gathering  in  volume  and  embellishment  as  it  was 
circulated  throughout  the  mining  camps  of  Montana,  so 
wrought  upon  his  curiosity  that  in  September,  1869,  he  and 
Mr.  Cook  made  a  partial  exploration  of  the  region  to  solve 
their  doubts.  Bewildered  and  astounded  at  the  marvels 
they  beheld,  they  were,  on  their  return,  unwilling  to  risk 
their  reputations  for  veracity  by  a  full  recital  of  them  to  a 
small  company  whom  their  friends  had  assembled  to  hear 
the  account  of  their  explorations.  Mr.  Folsom,  however, 
published  a  careful  account  of  his  expedition  in  the  Chicago 

*  Hon.  N.  P.  Langford  appears  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  Montana  Histori¬ 
cal  'Society,  p^ge  15,  Vol.  I.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Minnesota  Histor¬ 
ical  Society  and  Trustee  also.  He  has  given  Montana  Historical  Library  many 
/aluable  documents  of  her  early  history  in  the  past  two  years. — (Ed.) 
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Western  Monthly  for  July,  1870,  and  this,  with  such  inform¬ 
ation  as  could  be  gleaned  from  him?  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  Washburn  exploring  expedition,  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  This  expedition  greatly  extended  the  range  of  Mr. 
Folsom's  discoveries,  and  the  various  accounts  of  its  explora¬ 
tions  written  by  Washburn,  Hedges,  Trumbull  and  myself, 
and  published  in  the  Montana  papers,  the  Overland  Monthly 
and  Scribner’s  (now  Century)  Magazine ,  with  the  additions 
made  in  1871  by  Professor  Hayden,  induced  Congress,  in 
March,  1872,  to  set  apart  the  entire  locality  as  a  National 


Park. 

The  following  is  the  roster  of  the  Washburn  expedition : 
Gen.  H.  D.  Washburn,*  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  Cornelius  Hedges, 
W.  C.  Gillette,  Walter  Trumbull,  Truman  C.  Everts,  Benj. 
Stickney,  Jacob  Smith  and  N.  P.  Langford,  all  of  Helena, 
Montana.  Gen.  Washburn,  then  surveyor-general  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  was  selected  as  leader,  and  we  became  known  as  “the 
Washburn  party."  Lieut.  Gustavus  C.  Doane,  commanding 
five  cavalrymen,  accompanied  the  expedition. 

Before  we  left  Helena  Mr.  Folsom  furnished  us  with  a  map 
showing  his  route  of  travel,  and  imparted  to  us  much  a  alu- 


*  General  Henry  D.  Washburn— Born  in  Windsor  County,  Vermont.  March 
og  1*32  Fatter,  a  physician,  mother  a  woman  of  unusual  mental  power.  Par 
ents  moved  to  Ohio-  when  the  son  was  very  young-  Henry  D.  Washburn  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Oberlin  College.  Removed  to  Indiana 
(Vermilion  County)  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Taught  school  three  years  En¬ 
tered  law  school,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1863. 
Returned  to  Newport,  Indiana,  engaged  at  once  in  the  practice  of  law.  County 
Auditor  1854-61.  Married  December,  1854  to  Serena  Johnson.  Entered  the 
armv  August  16,  1861;  Lieutenant  Colonel  18th  Regiment,  Indiana  Volunteers, 
served  in  Missouri  campaigns  under  Fremont  and  Hunter.  Later  took  part  in 
the  military  affairs  of  Arkansas  and  commanded  a  part  of  Grants  army  at 
Vicksburg  and  later  in  1864  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  De¬ 
cember  16  1864,  was  breveted  as  Brigadier-General.  Was  in  the  Atlantic  cam¬ 
paign  and  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea.  Later  was  Commandant  of  Savannah 
Georgia  and  marched  his  division  to  Washington  and  took  part  in  the  great 
S  aUhe  close  of  the  war.  Honorably  discharged  July  15,  1865.  Breveted 
Maior-General  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  Fall  of  1864  he  was  elected 
to  the  39th  Congress,  took  his  seat  December,  1865.  In  politics  was  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  party  lash,  as  demonstrated  in  voting  against  the  Freedmen  s 
Bureau  Bill.  Was  re-elected  to  the  46th  Congress  and  at  the  close  of  his 
second  term  appointed  Surveyor-General  of  Montana  Territory.  Commanded 
the  first  expedition  to  the  Yellowstone  region.  He  was  the  first  to  climb  Mt. 
Washburn,  and  thence  reported  the  news  that  he  saw  the  beautiful  lake  that 
had  been  the  proposed  object  of  the  journey.  The  hardships  of  this  trip  caus¬ 
ed  his  death  January  26,  1871.  Was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  of 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  W.  E.  Henry,  State  Librarian,  Indiana. 
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able  information,  and,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  discussed 
with  Gen.  Washburn,  the  project  of  creating  a  park,  but  I  do 
not  find  that  he  ever  published  through  the  press  his  views  on 
this  subject. 

Cornelius  Hedges,  of  Helena,  wrote  the  first  articles  ever 
published,  urging  the  withdrawal  of  this  region  from  private 
occupancy  and  dedicating  it  to  the  public,  as  a  park.  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  recall  the  place  and  the  occasion  when  he  first  broach¬ 
ed  the  subject  to  the  members  of  our  party.  It  was  in  the 
first  camp  we  made  after  leaving  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin. 
We  were  seated  round  the  camp-fire,  and  one  of  our  number 
suggested  that  a  quarter  section  of  land  opposite  the  great 
falls  of  the  Yellowstone  would  be  a  source  of  profit  to  its 
owner.  Another  member  of  the  party  thought  that  the 
Upper  Geyser  Basin  would  furnish  greater  attraction  for 
pleasure-seekers.  Mr.  Hedges  then  said  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  private  ownership  of  any  portion  of  that  region,  but 
that  the  whole  of  it  ought  to  be  set  apart  as  a  great  national 
park.  The  suggestion  met  with  a  quick  and  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  from  all  the  members  of  the  party,  and,  to  quote  from 
a  recent  letter  of  Mr.  Hedges  to  me,  “the  idea  found  favor 
with  all,  and  from  that  time  we  never  lost  sight  of  it.”  On 
our  return,  Mr.  Hedges  advocated  the  project  in  the  public 
press.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  Helena 
Herald  of  Nov.  9,  1870,  containing  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hedges,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  scheme;  and  in  my  lectures  delivered 
in  Washington  and  New  York  in  January,  1871,  I  directed 
attention  to  Mr.  Hedges’  suggestions,  and  urged  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  an  act  setting  apart  that  region  as  a  public 
park.  All  this  was  several  months  prior  to  any  government 
exploration. 

With  an  inspiration  that  ever  asserted  itself,  and  that  fre¬ 
quently  provoked  the  mirth  and  commiseration  of  my  less 
enthusiastic  friends  I  preserved  nearly  all  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  written  by  my  comrades-in-arms;  and 
upon  the  question  now  so  frequently  asked,  “Who  first  origi- 
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nated  the  idea  of  the  National  Park?”  these  old  letters,  lec¬ 
tures  and  records  return  a  verdict  which  is  not  an  after¬ 
thought,  and  which  is  at  once  inexorable  and  unassailable. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Clagett,  delegate  from  Montana,  drew  the 
park  bill  and  gave  a  copy  to  Senator  Pomeroy,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  public  lands,  who  introduced  it  in 
the  Senate ;  and  while  both  of  these  gentlemen  and  Hon.  Mark 
Dunnell  and  Prof.  Hayden  and  myself  did  hard  work  in 
Washington  for  the  passage  of  the  act  of  dedication,  no 
person  can  divide  with  Messrs.  Hedges  and  Folsom  the  honor 
of  originating  the  idea  of  creating  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

I  cannot  forbear,  en  passant ,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  correcting,  as  far  as  possible,  at  this  early  day  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Park,  all  popular  errors  concerning  it.  Tradi¬ 
tions  and  legends,  repeated  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
come  at  last  to  be  accepted  as  unquestioned  facts  of  history. 
In  one  of  the  Park  guide  books  containing  information  for 
tourists  I  find  the  following : 

“The  earliest  reference  to  the  hot  springs  is  in  the  stories 
of  a  trapper  by  the  name  of  Colter,  who  accompanied  Lewis 
and  Clark’s  celebrated  expedition  across  the  continent.  On 
the  return  of  this  expedition,  when  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone,  Colter  was  discharged  at  his  own  request,  and 
immediately  returned  to  the  country  above  the  forks  of  the 
Missouri.  In  this  neighborhood,  probably  on  the  Jefferson, 
his  companion,  Potts,  was  killed  by  the  Blackfeet  and  he  was 
captured.  Almost  miraculously  he  escaped  from  them,  and, 
entirely  naked,  made  his  way  to  a  trading  post  on  the  Big 
Horn.  After  this  he  lived  for  a  year  or  more  among  the 
Bannacks,  whose  range  included  what  is  now  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park.  Either  during  his  perilous  journey  after  his 
escape  from  the  Blackfeet,  or  during  his  sojourn  among  the 
Bannacks,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  region  of  the  hot 
springs  and  geysers,  for  we  find  him  in  Missouri  in  1810  tell¬ 
ing  marvelous  tales  of  lakes  of  burning  pitch,  of  land  on  fire, 
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hot  springs  and  geysers.  His  stories  were,  of  course,  treated 
as  traveler’s  tales,  and  ‘Colter’s  Hell’  was  classed  with  Lilli- 
put,  Symmes’  Hole  and  other  inventions  of  over  developed 
imaginations.” 

While  the  foregoing  may  be  literally  correct,  it  is  mislead¬ 
ing.  It  gives  the  reader  the  impression  that  Colter  visited 
the  Fire  Hole  river,  and  that  Fire  Hole  valley  and  “Colter’s 
Hell”  are  identical,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  facts  that  war¬ 
rant  this  belief.  Colter  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  just  below  the  month  of  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  on  August  15,  1806.  Under  date  of  August  14, 
1806,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  journal  reads : 

“Colter  was  desirous  of  joining  the  two  trappers  who  had 
accompanied  us,  and  who  now  proposed  an  expedition  up  the 
river  in  which  they  were  to  find  traps  and  give  him  a  share 
of  the  profits,  *  *  and  he  left  ns  the  next  day.” 

We  do  not  know  where  Colter  spent  the  following  winter 
(1806-7),  but  he  probably  wintered  on  the  lower  Yellowstone, 
for  in  1807  he  was  on  Pryor’s  Fork  of  that  river.  On  one  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  maps,  published  in  1814  in  the  Paul 
Allen  edition  of  their  report,  Colter’s  route  of  travel  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  by  dotted  lines.  From  Pryor’s  Fork  he 
moved  westward  to  the  Yellowstone  which  he  crossed  just 
below  the  Grand  Canon.  He  then  followed  up  the  river  on 
the  west  side,  passing  by  Crater  Hills  and  Sulphur  Mount¬ 
ain,  thence  along  the  west  shore  of  Yellowstone  lake,  round¬ 
ing  the  southwesterly  arm  to  the  south  side,  and  thence  cross¬ 
ed  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  river  or 
creek  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  forming  streams  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  but  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  a  tributary  of  Snake  river.  His 
route,  so  plainly  marked  on  the  map,  does  not  indicate  that 
he  crossed  the  divide  between  the  Yellowstone  and  Fire  Hole 
rivers. 

On  the  second  map  published  with  Dr.  Elliott  Coues’  edi¬ 
tion  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s  journal,  “Colter’s  Hell”  is  located 
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on  the  Stinkingwater  branch  of  the  Big  Horn,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  Wyoming,  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  east  of  the  upper  geyser  basin.  If  there  are  to  be 
found  no  hot  springs  in  that  locality  at  the  present  time,  this 
fact  is  no  evidence  that  there  were  none  in  1810.  Among  the 
marvels  of  the  Yellowstone  none  are  more  wonderful  than  the 
powers  of  reproduction  and  the  elements  of  rapid  decay,  and 
destruction  everywhere  to  be  seen.  Large  springs,  which  on 
my  first  visit  in  1870  were  boiling,  were  quiescent  and  nearly 
cold  when  I  was  there  in  1872.  The  immense  mud  volcano, 
described  in  1870  by  Washburn  and  Hedges  as  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  features  of  that  region,  and  down  the  outer 
rim  of  the  crater  of  which  Mr.  Hedges  was  thrown,  by  the  ex¬ 
plosive  force  of  the  steam  (vide  Gen.  Washburn’s  letter), 
had  nearly  disappeared  two  years  later,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  shapeless  and  unsightly  hole  three  times  the  size  of  the 
former  crater,  in  which  large  tree  tops  were  swaying  to  and. 
fro  in  the  gurgling  mass  of  mud  fifty  feet  below,  the  whole 
appearance  bearing  testimony  to  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
convulsion  which  wrought  such  destruction.  Causes  which 
in  that  region  are  so  unnaturally  natural,  and  are  at  war 
with  all  experiences  elsewhere,  have  long  ago  extinguished 
the  fires  of  “Colter’s  Hell.” 

No  words  can  magnify  the  wonders  of  this  natural  pleas¬ 
uring  ground.  Nowhere  in  the  same  limits  has  Nature  crowd¬ 
ed  so  much  of  grandeur  and  majesty  with  so  much  of  novelty 
and  wonder.  In  the  catalogue  of  earthly  wonders  this  is 
the  greatest.  It  confers  a  distinctive  character  upon  our 
country ; — and  next  to  these  marvels  themselves,  nothing  will 
be  of  greater  interest  to  the  thousands  who  through  all  com¬ 
ing  time  will  visit  this  region,  than  a  true  history  of  the  ex¬ 
plorations  of  the  men  who  first  penetrated  into  those  far  off 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  who  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  world  these  marvels  which  had  existed  so  long  in  im¬ 
penetrable  seclusion  and  almost  inaccessible  to  human  ap¬ 
proach.  We  trace  the  creation  of  the  park  from  the  Folsom- 
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Cook  expedition  of  1869  to  the  Washburn  expedition  of  1870, 
and  thence  to  the  Hayden  expedition  (U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey)  of  1871.  Not  to  one  of  these  expeditions  more  than 
to  another  do  we  owe  the  legislation  which  set  apart  this 
“pleasuring-ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people.” 

The  office  of  the  Western  Monthly ,  of  Chicago,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Folsom’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  only  copy  of  that  magazine 
which  he  possessed,  and  which  he  presented  to  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  of  Montana,  met  a  like  fate  in  the  great  Helena* 
fire.  The  copy  which  I  possess  is  perhaps  the  only  one  to 
be  found. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  that  exploration 
was  made.  The  ranks  of  the  old  settlers  of  Montana  are 
being  rapidly  thinned.  Few  remain  of  those  who  welcomed 
the  safe  return  from  their  perilous  journey  of  these  first  ex¬ 
plorers,  and  listened  to  a  recital  of  their  adventures.  For 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  history  of  the  initial  step  which 
eventuated  in  giving  to  the  American  people  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  to  the  end  that  the  truth  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  living  witnesses,  the  re¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Folsom  is  here  re-published. 

NATHANIEL  P.  LANGFORD. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  16,  1894. 
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Tl?e  Valley  of  tl?e  Upper  Yellowstone. 

By  David  E.  Folsom.* 

The  country  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone 
river,  although  frequently  visited  by  prospectors  and  mount¬ 
ain  men,  is  still  to  the  world  of  letters  a  veritable  terra  in¬ 
cognita.  Environed  by  mountain  chains  that  are  covered  by 
a  dense  growth  of  timber,  making  all  approaches  to  it  seem 
difficult,  it  has  no  regularly  traveled  route,  and  no  party  of 
emigrants  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific  slope  has  ever  passed 
through  it ;  nor  has  any  expedition  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  yet  attempted  to  penetrate  its  fastnesses.  The 
hardy  prospectors,  searching  in  this  region  for  new  “dig¬ 
gings”  have  hitherto  failed  to  find  gold  in  paying  quantities ; 
but  have  always  returned  to  repeat  the  tales  of  wonderful 
waterfalls  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  of  innumerable  hot 
springs  of  surprising  magnitude,  and  of  vast  tracts  of  coun¬ 
try  covered  with  the  scoria  of  volcanoes1 — some  of  which  were 
reported  to  be  in  active  operation.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  class  of  men  had  gained  a  reputation  for  indulging  in 
flights  of  fancy  when  recounting  their  adventures,  these  re¬ 
ports  were  received  with  considerable  incredulity  until  it  was 
noticed  that,  however  much  the  accounts  of  different  parties 
differed  in  detail,  there  was  a  marked  coincidence  in  the  des¬ 
criptions  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

In  1867,  an  exploring  expedition  from  Virginia  City,  Mon¬ 
tana  Territory,  was  talked  of,  but  for  some  unknown  reason 
— probably  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  to  engage  in  it 

*  Mr.  Folsom  isi  living  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Montana,  a  highly  ,  hon¬ 
ored,  well  to  do  citizen.  He  was  one  of  the  Capital  Commission,  see  page  6 S' 
of  Vol.  4,  Historical  Society  contribution.  He  was  also  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nee  for  Governor  in  1900.  C.  W.  Cook,  his  companion  is  living  at  Unity,  Meagher 
County,  Montana,  comfortably  situated  in  his  old  days. 
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— it  was  abandoned.  The  next  year  another  was  planned, 
which  ended  like  the  first — in  talk.  Early  in  the  summer  of 
1869,  the  newspapers  throughout  the  Territory  announced 
that  a  party  of  citizens  from  Helena,  Virginia,  City  and  Boze¬ 
man,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers  stationed  at  Fort 
Ellis,  with  an  escort  of  soldiers,  would  leave  Bozeman  about 
the  fifth  of  September,  for  the  Yellowstone  country,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a.  thorough  examination  of  all  the  won¬ 
ders  with  which  that  region  was  said  to  abound.  The  party 
was  expected  to  be  limited  in  numbers,  and  to  be  composed  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  Territory,  and  the 
writer  felt  extremely  flattered  when  his  earnest  request  to 
have  his  name  added  to  the  list  was  granted.  He  joined 
with  two  personal  friends  in  getting  an  outfit,  and  then 
waited  patiently  for  the  other  members  of  the  party  to  per¬ 
fect  their  arrangements.  About  a  month  before  the  day 
fixed  for  starting,  some  of  the  members  began  to  discover  that 
pressing  business  engagements  would  prevent  their  going. 
Then  came  news  from  Fort  Ellis,  that  owing  to  some  changes 
made  in  the  disposition  of  troops  stationed  in  the  Territory, 
the  military  portion  of  the  party  would  be  unable  to  join  the 
expedition ;  and  our  party,  which  had  now  dwindled  down  to 
ten  or  twelve  persons,  thinking  it  would  be  unsafe  for  so 
small  a  number  to  venture  where  there  was  a  strong  probabil¬ 
ity  of  meeting  with  hostile  Indians,  also  abandoned  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  But  the  writer  and  his  two  friends  before  men¬ 
tioned,  believing  that  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  had  been 
magnified,  and  trusting  by  vigilance  and  good  luck  to  avoid 
them,  resolved  to  attempt  the  journey  at  all  hazards. 

We  provided  ourselves  with  five  horses — three  of  them  for 
the  saddle,  and  the  other  two  for  carrying  our  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  ammunition,  fishing  tackle,  blankets  and  buffalo  robes, 
a  pick  and  pan,  a  shovel,  and  axe,  and  provisions  necessary 
for  a  six  weeks’  trip.  We  were  all  well  armed  with  repeat¬ 
ing  rifles,  Colt’s  six-shooters  and  sheath-knives,  and  had  be¬ 
sides  a  large  double-barrelled  shot-gun  for  small  game.  We 
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also  had  a  good  field-glass,  a  pocket  compass  and  a  ther¬ 
mometer. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  we  started  from  Diamond  City 
— a  mining  town  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Missouri  river, 
forty  miles  east  of  Helena.  Our  second  day’s  journey 
brought  us  to  Gallatin  City,  at  the  “three  forks”  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  From  Gallatin  City  a  ride  of  three  hours  brought  us 
to  Hamilton — a  post  town  situated  near  the  center  of  the 
Gallatin  valley — where  we  camped  for  the  night.  From 
Hamilton  to  Bozeman,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  our  route 
lay  through  a  beautiful  farming  country,  where  generous 
stacks  of  grain,  or  wide  fields  covered  with  golden  sheaves, 
indicated  the  propriety  of  calling  this  valley  the  Genesee  of 
Montana.  Bozeman  is  a  thriving  frontier  town,  pleasantly 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gallatin  valley.  Bozeman 
Pass — the  lowest  pass  in  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  rivers — has  been  surveyed  as 
the  proposed  route  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Two  and  one-half  miles  from  Bozeman  we  passed  Fort 
Ellis,  soon  after  leaving  which  we  took  a  trail  leading  up  a 
creek  which  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  East  Gallatin,  and 
in  a  short  time  found  ourselves  traversing  a  deep  ravine, 
bounded  on  the  left  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  limestone  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  while  on  the  right  the  mountains  rose 
in  irregular  steps  or  terraces,  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  spruce.  In  some  places  the' mass  of  dark  green  foliage 
was  unbroken  from  base  to  summit ;  at  others  it  was  relieved 
by  beetling  cliffs  of  fantastic  shape,  so  characteristic  of  the 
limestone  formation.  On  one  of  the  highest  points  stood  a 
huge  rock  that  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  old  castle; 
rampart  and  bulwark  were  slowly  yielding  to  the  ravages  of 
time,  but  the  stout  old  turret  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky,  with  every  embrasure  as  perfect  in  outline  as  though 
but  a  day  ago  it  had  been  built  by  the  hand  of  man.  We 
could  almost  imagine  that  it  was  the  stronghold  of  some 
baron  of  feudal  times,  and  that  we  were  his  retainers  return- 
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in g  laden  with  the  spoils  of  a  successful  foray.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  summit  the  timber  appeared  only  in  patches^ 
and  the  hills  on  either  hand  were  less  abrupt,  and  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  bunch-grass,  which  affords  fine 
pasturage  for  the  numerous  herds  of  antelope  which  roam 
there.  Immediately  after  crossing  the  divide  we  struck  the 
head  of  Trail  creek  and  followed  it  down  six  or  seven  miles 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  where  it  debouched  from  the  foot¬ 
hills  into  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone.  Here  we  turned 
in  a  southerly  direction,  over  a  low  rolling  plateau  covered 
with  prickly  pear,  through  which  our  horses  gingerly  picked, 
their  way,  ancl  arrived  at  the  river  about  sunset.  This  val¬ 
ley  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long  and  varies  in  width  from 
one  to  five  miles ;  at  the  foot  of  it  the  mountains  close  in  on 
both  sides,  forming  a  canon,  below  which  is  the  Yellowstone 
smiley  proper. 

We  pushed  on  up  the  valley,  following  the  general  course 
of  the  river  as  well  as  we  could,  but  frequently  making  short 
detours  through  the  foot-hills  to  avoid  the  deep  ravines  and 
places  where  the  hills  terminated  abruptly  at  the  water’s 
edge.  On  the  eighth  day  out  we  encountered  a  band  of  In¬ 
dians,  who,  however,  proved  to  be  Tonkeys,  or  Sheepeaters, 
and  friendly.  The  discovery  of  their  character  relieved  our 
minds  of  apprehension,  and  we  conversed  with  them  as  well 
as  their  limited  knowledge  of  English  and  ours  of  pantomime 
would  permit.  For  several  hours  after  leaving  them  we 
traveled  over  a  high,  rolling  table-land,  diversified  by  spark¬ 
ling  lakes,  picturesque  rocks  and  beautiful  groves  of  timber. 
Two  or  three  miles  to  our  left  we  could  see  the  deep  gorge 
which  the  river,  flowing  westward,  had  cut  through  the 
mountains.  The  river  soon  after  resumed  its  northern 
course,  and  from  this  point  to  the  falls,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles,  it  is  believed  to  flow  through  one 
continuous  canon,  through  which  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  pass. 

At  this  point  we  left  the  main  river,  intending  to  follow  up 
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the  east  branch  for  one  day,  then  to  turn  in  a  southwest 
course  and  endeavor  to  strike  the  river  again  near  the  falls. 
After  going  a  short  distance  we  encountered  a  canon 
about  three  miles  in  length,  and  while  passing  around 
it  caught  a  glimpse  of  scenery  so  grand  and  striking 
that .  we  decided  to  stop  for  a  day  or  two  and  give 
it  a  more  extended  examination.  We  picked  our  way 
to  a  timbered  point  about  mid-way  of  the  canon,  found 
ourselves  upon  the  verge  of  an  overhanging  cliff  at 
least  seven  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  opposite  bluff 
was  about  on  a  level  with  place  where  we  were  stand¬ 
ing,  and  it  maintained  this  height  for  a  mile  up  the 
river,  but  gradually  sloped  away  toward  the  foot  of  the  canon. 
The  upper  half  presented  an  unbroken  face,  with  here  and 
there  a  re-entering  angle,  but  everywhere  maintained  its  per¬ 
pendicularity ;  the  lower  half  was  composed  of  the  debris 
that  had  fallen  from  the  wall.  But  the  most  singular  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  formation  of  the  perpendicular  wall.  At  the 
top  there  was  a  stratum  of  basalt,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
thick,  standing  in  hexagonal  columns;  beneath  that,  a  bed 
of  conglomerate  eighty  feet  thick,  composed  of  washed 
gravel  and  boulders,  then  another  stratum  of  columnar  ba¬ 
salt  of  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  first;  and,  lastly,  what 
appeared  to  be  a  bed  of  coarse  sandstone.  A  short  distance 
above  us,  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  stood  a  monument 
or  pyramid  of  conglomerate  circular  in  form,  which  we  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  forty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,  diminishing  in  size  in  a  true  taper  to  its  top, 
which  was  not  more  than  three  feet  across.  It  was  so  slen¬ 
der  that  it  looked  as  if  one  man  could  topple  ityiver.  How 
it  was  formed  I  leave  others  to  conjecture.  We  couJd  see 
the  river  for  nearly  the  whole  distance  through  the  canon — 
now  dashing  over  some  miniature  cataract,  now  fretting 
against  huge  boulders  that  seemed  to  have  been  hurled  by 
some  giant  hand  to  stay  its  progress  and  anon  circling  in 
quiet  eddies  beneath  the  dark  shadows  of  some  projecting 
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rock.  The  water  was  so  transparent  that  we  could  see  the 
bottom  from  where  we  were  standing,  and  it  had  that  pecu¬ 
liar  liquid  emerald  tinge  so  characteristic  of  our  mountain 
streams. 

Half  a  mile  down  the  river,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  bluff, 
was  a  chalky  looking  bank,  from  which  steam  and  smoke 
were  rising,  and  on  repairing  to  the  spot  we  found  a  vast 
number  of  hot  sulphur  springs.  The  steam  was  issuing 
from  every  crevice  and  hole  in  the  rocks,  and,  being  highly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  it  threw  off  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen,  making  a  stench  that  was  very  unpleasant.  All  the 
crevices  were  lined  with  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur,  as 
delicate  as  frost-work.  At  some  former  period,  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  there  must  have  been  a  volcanic  eruption  here.  Much 
of  the  scoria  and  ashes  which  were  then  thrown  out  has  been 
carried  off  by  the  river,  but  enough  still  remains  to  form  a 
bar  seventy -five  or  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Smoke  was  still 
issuing  from  the  rocks  in  one  place,  from  which  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  lava  had  been  discharged  within  a  few  days  or 
weeks  at  farthest.  While  we  were  standing  by,  several  gal¬ 
lons  of  a  black  liquid  ran  down  and  hardened  upon  the  rocks. 
We  broke  some  of  this  off  and  brought  it  away,  and  it  proved 
to  be  sulphur,  pure  enough  to  burn  readily  when  ignited. 

September  18th— the  twelfth  day  out— we  found  that  ice 
had  formed  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  during  the  night,  and 
six  inches  of  snow  had  fallen.  The  situation  began  to  look 
a  little  disagreeable,  but  the  next  day  was  bright  and  clear, 
with  promise  of  warm  weather  again  in  a  few  days.  Resum¬ 
ing  our  journey,  we  soon  saw  the  serrated  peaks  of  the  Big 
Horn  range  glistening  like  burnished  silver  in  the  sunlight, 
and,  overtowering  them  in  the  dim  distance,  the  Wind  River 
mountains  seemed  to  blend  with  the  few  fleecy  clouds  that 
skirted  their  tops,  while  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  contrast 
to  the  barren  snow-capped  peaks  behind  us,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  mountain  and  valley  were  covered  with  timber, 
whose  dark  green  foliage  deepened  in  hues  as  it  receded,  till 
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it  terminated  at  the  horizon  in  a  boundless  black  forest.  Tak¬ 
ing  our  bearings  as  well  as  we  could,  we  shaped  our  course 
in  the  direction  in  Avhich  we  supposed  the  falls  to  be.  The  next 
day  (September  20),  we  came  to  a  gentle  declivity  at  the 
head  of  a  shallow  ravine,  from  which  steam  rose  in  a  hundred 
columns  and  united  in  a  cloud  so  dense  as  to  obscure  the  sun. 
In  some  places  it  spurted  from  the  rocks  in  jets  not  larger 
than  a  pipe-stem ;  in  others  it  curled  gracefully  up  from  the 
surface  of  boiling  pools  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 
In  some  springs  the  water  was  clear  and  transparent;  others 
contained  so  much  sulphur  that  they  looked  like  pots  of  boil¬ 
ing  yellow  paint.  One  of  the  largest  was  as  black  as  ink. 
Near  this  was  a  fissure  in  the  rocks  several  rods  long 
and  two  feet  across  in  the  widest  place  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  enlarging  as  it  descended.  We  could  not  see  down 
to  any  great  depth  on  account  of  the  steam,  but  the  ground 
echoed  beneath  our  tread  with  a  hollow  sound,  and  we  could 
hear  the  waters  surging  below,  sending  up  a  dull  resonant 
roar  like  the  break  of  the  ocean  surf  into  a  cave.  At  these 
springs  but  little  water  was  discharged  at  the  surface,  it 
seeming  to  pass  off  by  some  subterranean  passage.  About 
half  a  mile  down  the  ravine  the  springs  broke  out  again.  Here 
they  were  in  groups,  spreading  out  over  several  acres  of 
ground.  One  of  these  groups — a  collection  of  mud  springs 
of  various  colors,  situated  one  above  the  other  on  the  left 
slope  of  the  ravine — we  christened  “The  Chemical  Works.” 
The  mud,  as  it  was  discharged  from  the  lower  side,  gave  each 
spring  the  form  of  a  basin  or  pool.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  was  a  vat,  ten  by  thirty  feet,  where  all  the  ingredients 
from  the  springs  above  were  united  in  a  greenish-yellow 
compound  of  the  consistency  of  white  lead.  Three  miles  fur¬ 
ther  on  we  found  more  hot  springs  along  the  sides  of  a  deep 
ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  wdiich  flowed  a  creek  twenty  feet 
wide.  Near  the  bank  of  the  creek,  through  an  aperture 
four  inches  in  diameter,  a  column  of  steam  rushed  with  a 
deafening  roar,  with  such  force  that  it  maintained  its  size  for 
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forty  feet  in  the  air,  then  spread  out  and  rolled  away  in  a 
great  cloud  toward  the  heavens.  We  found  here  inexhaust¬ 
ible  beds  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre.  Alum  was  also  abund¬ 
ant;  a  small  pond  in  the  vicinity,  some  three  hundred  feet 
long  and  half  as  wide,  contained  as  much  alum  as  it  could 
hold  in  solution,  and  the  mud  along  the  shore  was  white  with 
the  same  substance,  crystallized  by  evaporation. 

On  September  21st,  a  pleasant  ride  of  eighteen  miles  over 
an  undulating  country  brought  us  to  the  great  canon,  two 
miles  below  the  falls,  but  there  being  no  grass  convenient, 
we  passed  on  up  the  river  to  a  point  half  a  mile  above  the 
upper  falls,  and  camped  on  a  narrow  flat  close  to  the  river 
bank.  We  spent  the  next  day  at  the  falls — a  day  that  was  a 
succession  of  surprises;  and  we  returned  to  camp  realizing, 
as  we  had  never  done  before,  how  utterly  insignificant  are 
man’s  mightiest  efforts  when  compared  with  the  fulfillment 
of  Omnipotent  will.  Language  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
convey  a  just  conception  of  the  awful  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  this  masterpiece  of  nature’s  handiwork,  and  in  my  brief 
description  I  shall  confine  myself  to  bare  facts.  Above  our 
camp  the  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and 
glides  smoothly  along  between  gently  sloping  banks,  but  just 
below  the  hills  crowd  in  on  either  side  forcing  the  water  into 
a  narrow  channel,  through  which  it  hurries  with  increasing 
speed,  until,  rushing  through  a  chute  sixty  feet  wide,  it  falls 
in  an  unbroken  sheet  over  a  precipice  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  It  widens  out  again  flows  with  steady  course 
for  half  a  mile  between  steep  timbered  bluffs  four  hundred 
feet  high,  and  again  narrowing  in  till  it  is  not  more  than  sev¬ 
enty-five  feet  wide,  it  makes  the  final  fearful  leap  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  ragged  edges  of  the  precipice 
tear  the  water  into  a  thousand  streams — all  united  together 
and  yet  apparently  separate — changing  it  to  the  appearance 
of  molten  silver  ;  the  outer  ones  decrease  in  size  as  they  in¬ 
crease  in  velocity;  curl  outward,  and  break  into  mist  long 
before  they  reach  the  bottom.  This  cloud  of  mist  conceals 
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tlie  riv.er  for  two  hundred  yards,  but  it  dashes  out  from  be¬ 
neath  the  rainbow-arch  that  spans  the  chasm,  and  thence, 
rushing  over  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cascades,  it  vanishes 
at  last  where  a  sudden  turn  of  the  river  seems  to  bring  the 
two  walls  of  the  canon  together.  Below  the  falls  the  hills 
gradually  increase  in  height  for  two  miles,  where  they  as¬ 
sume  the  proportions  of  mountains.  Here  the  canon  is  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep,  with  an  average  width  of 
twice  that  distance  at  the  top.  For  one- third  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  downwards,  the  sides  are  perpendicular,  from  thence 
running  down  to  the  river  in  steep  ridges  crowned  by  rocks 
of  the  most  grotesque  form  and  color,  and  it  required  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  fortresses,  castles, 
watch-towers  and  other  ancient  structures  of  every  conceiv¬ 
able  shape.  In  several  places  near  the  bottom,  steam  issued 
from  the  rocks,  and,  judging  from  the  indications,  there  were 
at  some  former  period  hot  springs  or  steam  jets  of  Immense 
size  all  along  the  wall. 

The  next  day  we  resumed  our  journey,  traversing  the 
northern  slope  of  a  high  plateau  between  the  Yellowstone 
and  Snake  rivers.  Unlike  the  dashing  mountain  stream  we 
had  thus  far  followed,  the  Yellowstone  was  in  this  part  of 
its  course  wide  and  deep,  flowing  with  a  gentle  current  along 
the  foot  of  low  hills  or  meandering  in  graceful  curves 
through  broad  and  grassy  meadows.  Some  twelve  miles 
from  the  falls  we  came  to  a  collection  of  hot  springs  that  de¬ 
serves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  These,  like  the  most  we 
saw,  were  situated  upon  a  hill  side,  and  as  we  approached 
them  we  could  see  the  steam  rising  in  puffs  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  accompanied  by  dull  ex¬ 
plosions  which  could  be  heard  half  a  mile  away,  sounding 
like  the  discharge  of  a  blast  underground.  These  explo¬ 
sions  came  from  a  large  cave  that  ran  back  under  the  hill, 
from  which  mud  had  been  discharged  in  such  quantities  as  to 
form  a  heavy  embankment  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  floor 
of  the  cave  which  prevented  the  mud  from  flowing  off,  but  the 
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escaping  steam  had  kept  a  hole,  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
open  up  through  the  mud  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave.’ 
The  cave  seemed  nearly  filled  with  mud,  and  the  steam  rush¬ 
ed  out  with  such  volume  and  force  as  to  lift  the  whole  mass 
up  against  the  roof  and  dash  it  out  into  the  open  space  in 
front,  and  then,  as  the  cloud  of  steam  lifted,  we  could  see  the 
mud  settling  back  in  turbid  waves  into  the  cavern  again. 
Three  hundred  yards  from  the  mud  cave  was  another  that 
discharged  pure  water ;  the  entrance  to  it  was  in  the  form  of 
a  perfect  arch,  seven  feet  in  height  and  five  in  width.  A 
short  distance  below  these  caves  were  several  large  sulphur 
springs,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  a  shallow  pool 
seventy-five  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  clear  water  on  one 
side  and  yellow  mud  on  the  other  were  gently  boiling  without 
mingling. 

September  24th  we  arrived  at  Yellowstone  Lake,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  falls.  The  main  body  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  sheet  of  water  is  ten  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  and 
sixteen  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  but  at  the  south  end 
it  puts  out  two  arms,  one  to  the  southeast  and  the  other  to 
the  southwest,  making  the  entire  length  of  the  lake  about 
thiity  miles.  Its  shores — whether  gently  sloping  moun¬ 
tains,  bold  promontories,  low  necks  or  level  prairies — are 
everywhere  covered  with  timber.  The  lake  has  three  small 
islands,  which  are  also  heavily  timbered.  The  outlet  is  at 
the  northwest  extremity.  The  lake  abounds  with  trout, 
and  the  shallow  water  in  its  cover  affords  feeding  ground  for 
thousands  of  wild  ducks,  geese,  pelicans  and  swans. 

We  ascended  to  the  head  of  the  lake  and  remained  in  its 
vicinity  for  several  days,  resting  ourselves  and  our  horses 
and  viewing  the  many  objects  of  interest  and  wonder.  Among 
these  were  springs  differing  from  any  we  had  previously 
seen.  They  were  situated  along  the  shore  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  extending  back  from  it  about  five  hundred 
yards  and  into  the  lake  perhaps  as  many  feet.  The  ground 
in  many  places  gradually  sloped  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
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while  in  others  the  white  chalky  cliffs  rose  fifteen  feet  high, 
the  waves  having  worn  the  rock  away  at  the  base,  leaving 
the  upper  portion  projecting  over  in  some  places  twenty  feet. 
There  were  several  hundred  springs  here,  varying  in  size 
from  miniature  fountains  to  pools  or  wells  seventy-five  feet 
in  diameter  and  of  great  depth.  The  water  had  a  pale  violet 
tinge,  and  was  very  clear,  enabling  us  to  discern  small  ob¬ 
jects  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below  the  surface.  In  some  of  these, 
vast  openings  led  off  at  the  side,  and  as  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  sun  lit  up  these  deep  caverns,  we  could  see  the  rocks 
hanging  from  their  roofs,  their  water-worn  sides  and  rocky 
floors,  almost  as  plainly  as  if  we  had  been  traversing  their 
silent  chambers.  These  springs  were  intermittent,  flowing 
or  boiling  at  irregular  intervals.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  were  perfectly  quiet  while  we  were  there,  although 
nearly  all  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  frequent  activity. 
Some  of  them  would  quietly  settle  for  ten  feet,  while  another 
would  as  quietly  rise  until  it  overflowed  its  banks,  and  send 
a  torrent  of  hot  water  sweeping  down  to  the  lake.  At  the 
same  time,  one  near  at  hand  would  send  up  a  sparkling  jet 
of  water  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which  would  fall  back  into 
its  basin,  and  then  perhaps  instantly  stop  boiling  and  quietly 
settle  into  the  earth,  or  suddenly  rise  and  discharge  its  "wa¬ 
ters  in  every  direction  over  the  rim;  wThile  another,  as  if 
wishing  to  attract  our  wondering  gaze,  would  throw  up  a 
cone  six  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  high,  with  a  loud 
roar.  These  changes,  each  one  of  which  would  possess  some 
new  feature,  were  constantly  going  on ;  sometimes  they  would 
occur  within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  and  again  hours 
would  elapse  before  any  change  could  be  noted.  At  the 
water’s  edge,  along  the  lake  shore,  there  were  several  mounds 
of  solid  stone,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which  was  a  small  basin 
with  a  perforated  bottom.  These  also  overflowed  at  times, 
and  the  hot  water  trickled  down  on  every  side.  Thus,  by 
the  slow  process  of  precipitation,  through  the  countless  lapse 
of  ages,  these  stone  monuments  have  been  formed.  A  small 
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cluster  of  mud  springs  near  by  claimed  our  attention.  They 
were  like  hollow  truncated  cones  and  oblong  mounds,  three 
or  four  feet  in  height.  These  were  filled  with  mud,  re¬ 
sembling  thick  paint  of  the  finest  quality,  differing  in  color 
from  pure  white  to  the  various  shades  of  yellow,  pink,  red 
and  violet.  Some  of  these  boiling  pots  were  less  than  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  mud  in  them  would  slowly  rise  and  fall, 
as  the  bubbles  of  escaping  steam,  following  one  after  the 
other,  would  burst  upon  the  surface.  During  the  afternoon 
they  threw  mud  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  settled  back  to  their  former  quietude. 

As  we  were  about  departing  on  our  homeward  trip  we  as¬ 
cended  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  hill  and  took  a  final 
look  at  Yellowstone  Lake.  Nestled  among  the  forest- 
crowned  hills  which  bounded  our  vision,  lay  this  inland  sea, 
its  crystal  waves  dancing  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight  as 
if  laughing  with  joy  for  their  wild  freedom.  It  is  a  scene 
of  transcendent  beauty  which  has  been  viewed  by  but  few 
white  men,  and  we  felt  glad  to  have  looked  upon  it  before  its 
primeval  solitude  should  be  broken  by  the  crowds  of  pleasure 
seekers  which  at  no  distant  day  will  throng  its  shores. 

September  29th,  we  took  up  our  march  for  home.  Our 
plan  was  to  cross  the  range  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
find  the  Madison  river,  and  follow  it  down  to  civilization. 
Twelve  miles  brought  us  to  a  small  triangular-shaped  lake, 
about  eight  miles  long,  deeply  set  among  the  hills.  We  kept 
on  in  a  northwesterly  direction  as  near  as  the  rugged  nature 
of  the  country  would  permit,  and  on  the  third  day  ( October 
1st)  came  to  a  small  irregularly  shaped  valley,  some  six 
miles  across  in  the  widest  place,  from  every  part  of  which 
great  clouds  of  steam  arose.  From  descriptions  which  we 
had  had  of  this  valley  from  persons  who  had  previously 
visited  it,  we  recognized  it  as  the  place  known  as  “Burnt 
Hole”  or  “Death  Valley.”  The  Madison  river  flows  through 
it,  and  from  the  general  contour  of  the  country  we  knew  tha  t 
it  headed  in  the  lake  which  we  passed  two  days  ago,  only 
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twelve  miles  from  the  Yellowstone.  We  descended  into 
the  valley  and  found  that  the  springs  had  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  those  I  have  already  described,  although 
some  of  them  were  much  larger  and  discharged  a  vast  amount 
of  water.  One  of  them,  at  a  little  distance,  attracted  our 
attention  by  the  immense  amount  of  steam  it  threw  off,  and 
upon  approaching  it  we  found  it  to  be  an  intermittent  geyser 
in  active  operation.  The  hole  through  which  the  water  was 
discharged  was  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  situated  in  the 
center  of  a  large  circular  shallow  basin,  into  which  the  water 
fell.  There  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  at  the  time,  and  by 
.  going  to  the  windward  side  and  carefully  picking  our  way 
over  convenient  stones,  we  were  enabled  to  reach  the  edge  of 
the  hole.  At  that  moment  the  escaping  steam  was  causing 
the  water  to  boil  up  in  a  fountain  five  or  six  feet  high.  It 
stopped  in  an  instant,  and  commenced  settling  down — twen¬ 
ty,  thirty,  forty  feet — until  we  concluded  that  the  bottom 
had  fallen  out,  but  the  next  instant,  without  any  warning, 
it  came  rushing  up  and  shot  into  the  air  at  least  eighty  feet, 
causing  us  to  stampede  for  higher  ground.  It  continued  to 
spout  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  for  some  time,  but  finally 
subsided,  and  was  quiet  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
we  stayed  in  the  vicinity.  We  followed  hp  the  Madison  five 
miles,  and  there  found  the  most  gigantic  hot  springs  we  had 
seen.  They  were  situated  along  the  river  bank,  and  dis¬ 
charged  so  much  hot  water  that  the  river  was  blood  warm 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  below.  One  of  the  springs  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  had  every  indication  of 
spouting  powerfully  at  times.  The  waters  from  the  hot 
springs  in  this  valley,  if  united,  would  form  a  large  stream, 
and  they  increase  the  size  of  the  river  nearly  one-lialf.  Al¬ 
though  we  experienced  no  bad  effects  from  passing  through 
the  “ Valley  of  Death,1 ”  yet  we  were  not  disposed  to  dispuate 
the  propriety  of  giving  it  that  name.  It  seemed  to  be  shun¬ 
ned  by  all  animated  nature.  There  were  no  fish  in  the  river, 
no  birds  in  the  trees,  no  animals — not  even  a  track — any- 
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where  to  be  seen,  although  in  one  spring  we  saw  the  entire 
skeleton  of  a  buffalo  that  had  probably  fallen  in  accidentally 
and  been  boiled  down  to  soup. 

Leaving  this  remarkable  valley,  we  followed  the  course  of 
the  Madison,  sometimes  through  level  valleys,  and  some¬ 
times  through  deep  cuts  in  mountain  ranges,  and  on  the 
fourth  of  October  emerged  from  a  canon,  ten  miles  long  and 
with  high  and  precipitous  mountain  sides,  to  find  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Lower  Madison  spread  out  before  us.  Here 
we  could  recognize  familiar  landmarks  in  some  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  around  Virginia  City.  From  this  point  we  com¬ 
pleted  our  journey  by  easy  stages,  and  arrived  at  home  on 
the  evening  of  the  eleventh.  We  had  been  absent  thirty-six 
days — a  much  longer  time  than  our  friends  had  anticipated— 
and  we  found  that  they  were  seriously  contemplating  or¬ 
ganizing  a  party  to  go  in  search  of  us. 


This  account  of  the  expedition  of  1869  was  published  in  1894  in  pamphlet 
form  by  N.  P.  Langford,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  but  the  journel  of  Judge  Hedges,  a 
member  of  the  Washburn  Expedition  of  a  year  later,  appears  here  for  the  first 
time.  The  Historical  Society  of  Montana  has  published  the  following  valu¬ 
able  contributions  in  its  former  volumes.,  from  our  citizens  who  have  visited 
the  Yellowstone  Park.  Vol.  I,  page  149,  contains  “The  Yellowstone  Expedi¬ 
tion  of  1863,  from  the  Journal  of  James  Stuart,’’  also  pag'e  268  of  same  volume, 
“The  Yellowstone  Expedition  of  1874,”  by  Addison  D.  Quivey.  Vol.  Ill,  page 
153,  contains  “The  Journal  of  Andrew  Weikert  of  1877;  and  Vol.  IV,  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Mrs.  George  Cowan,  page  156. 

The  Stuart  Expedition  was  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  gold  mines,  etc., 
made  up  of  “hardy  prospectors.”  Hon.  S.  T.  Hauser  was  a  member  of  that 
party  as  also  the  Washburn  party.  The  Quincy  party  was  after  gold  also, 
but  were  going  to  build  a  wagon  road,  build  a  stockade,  form  a  setttl^ment, 
etc.  Of  the  Washburn  party,  Judge  Hedges,  S.  T.  Hauser  and  W.  C.  Gillette 
still  live  in  Helena.— (Ed.) 
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Journal  of  Judcie  Cornelius  Hedcjes. 

A  Member  of  tlie  Washburn  Expedition  of  1870. 
Wednesday  17th.  Busy  in  closing  matters  and  making 
final  preparations.  Was  ready  by  eight  o’clock.  Had  dis- 


JUDGE  CORNELIUS  HEDGES  AND  WIFE, 

mal  day  of  dust,  wind  and  cold.  Didn’t  finally  get  away 
till  four.  Went  out  to  Half  Way  House.  Washburn,  Hau¬ 
ser,  Everts,  Gillette  and  Trumbull  came  up.  Had  game  of 
cards  in  evening.  Langford  went  ahead.  I  got  his  over¬ 
coat  and  needed  it  very  much. 


Note— The  only  justification  for  publishing  the  foregoing  diary  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  entries  were  made  each  day  of  the  trip  and  thus  provide  a  more 
faithful  record  of  experiences,  than  could  be  furnished  from  the  memory  of 
any  one  member  of  the  party.  It  was  never  intended  for  the  public  eye  and 
this  must  excuse  the  intrusion  of  personality. 

It  show’s  the  time  spent  in  going  around  the  lake  and  it  is  very  certain 
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Thursday  18th.  Didn’t  sleep  at  all,  dogs  bothered.  Had 
a  good  chicken  breakfast.  Washburn  lost  rubber  blanket. 
Weather  cold,  cloudy  and  disagreeable.  Road  very  stony 
and  hard  on  animals.  Made  Vantelburg’s  before  noon  and 
found  G.  &  T.  already  in.  While  eating  dinner  Jake  Smith 
came  up.  It  started  in  snowing  just  as  we  got  in — woted  to 
stay.  Pack  train  passed  in  afternoon — all  now  ahead  but  S. 
Had  many  games.  I  felt  very  sore  and  was  glad  to  rest. 
My  horse’s  foot  gives  me  some  anxiety.  Want  underclothes 
very  much. 

Friday  19th.  Slept  pretty  well.  Had  G.  for  company. 
Mountains  covered  with  snow.  Bill  $5.50.  Started  about 
eight — passed  pack  train.  My  horse  had  nose  barked.  Took 
trail  at  ferry;  picturesque  for  first  part;  followed  river, 
straight  trail — had  use  for  doughnuts — became  tedious — 
horse  tired  and  hard  to  ride.  I  loped  ahead  with  Trumbull 
and  Everts  and  got  to  Ferry  ahead  of  rest.  Crossed  and  went 
on  to  Campbell’s  and  ordered  dinner  for  party.  Was  awful 
tired  and  sore.  Three  hours  getting  dinner  and  gave  up  go¬ 
ing  further.  Hauser  and  Smith  Avorst  used  up.  Everybody 
cursed  the  trail.  .  The  valley  looks  fine.  Had  nice  chicken 
supper  and  a  splendid  bed.  Open  fire  place  and  a  warm 
blazing  fire.  Major  C.  gave  us  his  history.  Langford  had 
left  in  the  morning.  Had  plenty  of  oats  for  the  horses. 


that  if  we  had  realized  the  hardship  and  peril  encountered  in  the  loss  for  a 
time  of  Mr.  Everts,  we  should  never  have  undertaken  it.  But  living  in  such 
a  dry  country  as  Montana,  we  were  all  so  charmed  with  such  a  beautiful  body 
of  water  that  we  wanted  to  stay  with  it  as  long  as  possible  and  see  the  whole 
of  it.  When  we  first  camped  on  the  lake,  we  spent  several  hours  constructing 
a  raft  of  the  logs  found  on  the  beach,  lashing  them  together  with  ropes.  When 
we  had  it  constructed  it  was  too  late  in  the  afternoon  to  sail  over  to  the  island 
and  in  the  morning  we  could  And  nothing  of  our  raft  for  a  storm  over  night  had 
dissolved  it  into  more  than  its  original  elements. 

The  snow  storm  that  came  soon  after  Mr.  Everts  was  lost,  made  us  think 
we  were  possiblj-  snowed  in  for  the  winter  and  our  provisions  were  getting 
low.  Where  we  left  the  lake  is  now  one  of  the  stage  stations. 

In  leaving  the  lake  our  purpose  was  to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible  so  I 
parted  with  iny  heavy  boots  to  Mr.  Gillette  who  was  going  to  follow  back  the 
way  w^e  had  come,  and'  which  proved  to  be  the  route  that  Mr.  Everts  took  at 
last— this  left  me  with  only  a  light  pair  of  shoes  that  soon  gave  out  in  going 
through  the  upper  geyser  basin  and  I  had  to  ride  when  it  would  have  been 
more  convenient  going  afoot. 

There  was  never  a  more  dispirited  party  than  ours  when  we  left  the  lake 
and  set  out  to  find  the  Madison  river.  It  was  snow,  and  mud,  and  cold,  and 
when  the  first  night  out  from  the  lake  we  slept  on  a  hill-side,  cold,  raw  and 
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Saturday  20th.  Frost  during  the  night — up  at  six. 
Splendid  breakfast,  trout  and  chicken,  bill  $5.00.  Trum¬ 
bull  and  Gillette  staid  behind  till  we  were  well  on  the  way 
— overtook  us  at  Dunphy’s — rested  one-half  hour — forded 
river — wide,  broken  bottom,  very  warm.  Met  S.  S.  Baker — 
had  a  gallop  into  town,  reached  it  about  2 — glad  enough  to 
stop  at  Guy  House — dinner — found  Fisk,  wife  and  coz. 
Langford,  Ben  came  up  on  stage — called  at  P.  &  R.  office — 
wrote  home.  Supper  at  Wilson’s  &  Rich  for  whole  party. 
All  had  white  collars  but  self — much  embarrassed.  Vis¬ 
ited  Lodge  in  evening  with  Langford — he  arrested  their  char¬ 
ter,  much  feeling.  On  return  to  hotel  found  officers  and 
quite  a  party,  music,  etc.  Had  a  villanous  bed  alone. 
Weather  turned  cold  in  afternoon  and  windy.  My  horse  dis¬ 
appoints  me — he  is  a  slow  walker,  hard  trotter  and  seems  to 
tire  easy.  Our  arrival  makes  a  stir  in  town — met  many 
acquaintances.  We  are  to  have  a  small  escort. 

Sunday  21st.  Breakfast  at  Hotel.  All  commotion — run¬ 
ning  around  saying  goodbye,  talking  with  masons.  Sperling 
gave  me  box  of  cigars.  Everyone  kind,  with  many  good 
wishes.  Went  out  to  camp  near  Fort  and  took  our  first  din¬ 
ner.  Lieut.  Doane  brought  us  a  big  tent  and  helped  us  put 
it  up.  Shelter  from  wind,  sun  and  cold.  Fisk  and  wife 
visited  us  in  camp — unpacked  our  things  to  get  out  what  we 
wanted — read  papers.  Jake  Smith  opened  a  game  and  got 
busted  in  a  few  moments.  Visited  by  several  prospectors 
who  tell  us  much  about  the  country.  Read  papers  to  com¬ 
pany  in  evening.  Wind  blew  strong  all  afternoon  and  night. 

Monday  22.  Had  a  fine  bed  and  sleep,  merry  company. 


cheerless,  and  before  morning-  it  began  raining  again.  It  was  not  till  we  struck 
Fire  Hole  river  about  two  miles  above  upper  Geyser  basin  that  the  outlook  be¬ 
came  more  hopeful  and  the  party  became  more  cheerful.  We  emerged  from 
the  woods  opposite  Old  Faithful  just  as  it  was  giving  vent  to  its  internal 
emotion.  From  that  time  our  spirits  rose  and  all  our  personal  woes  and 
sufferings  were  forgotten. 

It  was  at  the  first  camp  after  leaving  the  lower  Geyser  basin  when  all  were 
speculating  which  point  in  the  region  we  had  been  through,  would  become  most 
notable  that  I  first  suggested  the  uniting  all  our  efforts  to  get  it  made  a  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  little  dreaming  that  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

CORNELIUS  HEDGES. 

Helena,  Aug..  h)04. 
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Didn’t  wake  till  morning.  All  staid  together  last  night  for 
first  time.  Dog  woke  me  up  barking  at  horses.  Smith  is 
disgusted  at  prospect  of  standing  guard.  Were  to  start  at 
eight.  My  horse  gives  me  no  end  of  trouble  about  running 
away.  Didn’t  get  off  till  eleven.  Followed  up  fork  of  East 
Gallatin  and  struck  across  a  gentle  divide  on  to  Trail  Creek. 
Camped  about  four — made  20  miles, — ahead  of  packs  all  the 
time — little  showers — coot — -scenery  fine — snow  in  sight 
across  the  Yellowstone.  W.  traded  horses  before  starting. 
Caught  the  first  trout.  Trumbull  opened  bank  and  lost.  S. 
put  up  his  hat  to  shoot  at  for  25  cents  a  shot.  L.  and  I  stood 
guard  first  part  of  night.  I  got  pretty  cold  but  slept  well. 

Tuesday  23rd.  Breakfast  at  seven — saddled  at  once,  but 
waited  for  packs  till  nine.  Came  near  having  all  the  mules 
go  back  to  fort.  Lieut,  and  Washburn  went  ahead — all  the 
rest  staid  with  pack  train.  My  horse  went  slower  than 
ever  and  left  me  often  behind  all.  The  weather  was  fine. 
In  afternoon  showers  began  to  appear  on  mountains  and  be¬ 
fore  we  reached  camp  it  began  to  rain  hard  all  around  us — 
stopped  at  Botelers  thirty-five  miles  from  Ellis.  Everts  taken 
sick  and  laid  up,  eating  corn  and  berries.  We  passed  a  very 
rough,  stony  upland  before  we  struck  the  river.  At  one 
time  thought  we  had  lost  the  trail.  Many  Indians  on  the 
river  observing  us  with  the  eye  of  a  horse  thief.  I  went 
down  to  fish  after  camping.  Had  no  bait  but  meat  which 
they  wouldn’t  touch.  Caught  in  rain  and  in  trying  to  get 
out  beat  about  among  wet  bushes  half  hour  and  finally 
waded  the  slough  and  got  back  as  wet  as  possible.  Had  milk 
and  butter  for  supper.  Spent  all  the  evening  in  drying 
clothes.  Mountain  tops  white  with  snow  and  the  clouds  of 
vapor  along  their  sides  look  beautiful.  Took  horn  of  whis¬ 
key  and  went  to  bed  and  soon  was  warm  as  toast.  Rained 
all  night.  Everts  sick  at  Boteler’s. 

Wednesday  24th.  Wet  and  dismal,  prospect  of  waiting 
over  all  day.  Ben  shot  two  ducks  this  morning.  Had  nice 
breakfast,  milk  and  butter  plenty.  Spent  all  forenoon  in 
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tent  reading  Harper  and  playing  cards  with  W.  Towards 
noon  weather  cleared  so  that  tent  could  dry.  Everts  getting 
better, — concluded  to  move  ten  miles.  With  L.  and  S.  staid 
with  pack  train.  Didn’t  start  till  2  p.  m. — followed  the 
river, — left  bank,  cutting  across  bends,  had  some  tine  views 
— one  where  we  mount  a  high  point  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  where  is  crouching  bear,  commands 
view  of  valley — bluffs  of  coarse  conglomerate  rock  on 
our  right,  imaginary  sphinxes  and  old  man  of  the 
mountains.  Just  before  camping  we  crossed  a  good 
sized  creek  with  big  boulders  and  recent  signs  of  bear  among 
the  cherry  bushes.  Our  advance  had  a  jack  rabbit  and  sage 
hen,  but  no  fish — couldn’t  catch  any  grasshoppers,  couldn’t 
get  any  pole  but  caught  some  fish  with  Stickney’s  pole.  Didn’t 
set  up  tent,  spread  out  on  prickly  pears,  went  to  bed  with 
stars  twinkling  over  us. 

Thursday  25th.  Became  very  cold  before  morning — ther¬ 
mometer  down  to  40  degrees.  Started  in  advance  at  9  a.  m. 
and  found  it  warm  enough  all  day.  Soon  after  we  started 
went  over  a  very  rough  hill,  had  to  walk  and  it  was  hard  on 
animals  at  that.  Country  was  very  barren,  covered  with  sage 
brush  and  grease-wood.  About  3  miles-  further  crossed  an¬ 
other  hill,  not  stony,  passed  a  pretty  lake  in  the  hills,  then 
followed  six  miles  of  barren  sage  brush  but  fair  trail,  marks 
of  Indian  tent  poles  very  distinct.  Passed  a  singular  wall  run¬ 
ning  up  the  hill  sides  twenty  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  high, 
several  smaller  ones, — crossed  a  very  cold  stream  about  2, — 
cut  fish  pole,  went  through  sage  brush  and  alkali  flat  and  over 
a  rough  ridge  and  came  upon  Gardner  river — banks  steep, 
bottom  rough  and  sides  covered  with  sage  brush.  Roved 
around  some  time  and  went  down  to  its  mouth  and  camped. 
Caught  three  fish — very  tired — took  some  whiskey  and  felt 
better.  The  river  at  this  point  comes  from  the  east — full 
of  immense  boulders.  The  last  of  my  box  of  cigars  went 
to-night.  I  went  to  bed  early  to  be  ready  for  second  watch. 
We  had  nice  bed  on  river  sand,  the  dashing  waters  and  winds 
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in  cedar  tops  made  music,  the  stars  shone  brilliant,  tempera¬ 
ture  moderate.  It  would  be  hard  to  fix  a  better  bed  for  a 
tired  man.  Got  mad  at  my  horse  to-day  and  struck  him  with 
fish  pole. 

Friday  26.  Went  on  guard  at  lj£,  no  great  fun  in  it,  but 
better  than  last,  got  cold  in  my  legs,  stumbled  around  among 
sage  brush,  had  no  load  in  my  gun,  studied  constellations 
with  Langford.  All  quiet  and  the  watch  soon  ended.  Had 


HENRY  13.  WASHBURN 


plenty  of  fish.  This  point  is  interesting  as  far  as  river  is 
concerned,  the  water  is  greenish,  whitened  into  foam  by  the 
rapids,  huge  granite  boulders  lie  in  and  out  of  the  water  in 
promiscuous  plenty,  the  banks  for  fifty  feet  high  on  either 
side  appear  to  be  an  immense  wash  full  of  huge  boulders. 
The  hills  and  mountains  are  very  rough  and  destitute  of 
beauty.  Nothing  is  pleasing  but  the  river.  Being  of  the 
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rear  guard  I  waited  till  all  the  pack  train  started  near  eleven, 
crossed  at  mouth,  packs  kept  coming  oft  all  the  time.  We 
turned  up  ravine  away  from  river  among  burnt  mountains, 
lost  our  trail  and  wandered  about  a  good  deal.  Fires  have 
burned  all  around  us,  leaving  some  moist  places  untouched. 
After  reaching  summit  found  better  going  and  pleasanter 
country.  Williamson  shot  antelope  and  left  part  for  us. 
We  went  down  into  a  pretty  meadow  by  cool  stream  and 
camped — have  not  gone  over  five  miles.  Lieut.  Everts  and 
others  out — sent  out  for  them  but  couldn’t  find  them.  Put 
up  tent,  went  fishing,  didn’t  catch  anything — cleaned  my 
pistol — wasp’s  nest.  Some  signs  of  rain.  Spent  evening 
in  mending  pants  and  pockets.  S.  G.  H.  and  T.  playing  21. 
Jake  Smith  on  guard. 

Saturday  27.  One  pony  got  loose  during  night  and  caused 
some  scare.  Rained  a  little  toward  morning.  I  felt  very 
sore  and  tired,  probably  from  a  cold,  didn’t  get  up  till  break¬ 
fast  call.  G.  caught  one  trout  this  morning.  Packers  har¬ 
nessed  up  while  we  were  eating,  for  an  early  start.  I  went 
in  advance  with  W.  H.  L.  and  S.  soon  struck  a  plain  trail 
and  had  pleasant  ride.  My  horse  was  lazier  than  ever  and 
fell  down  flat  once.  Came  across  an  Indian  colt  that  fol¬ 
lowed  us  about  four  miles  out,  near  a  recent  Indian  camp. 
Went  down  and  up  many  steep  hills,  passed  a  little  lake  on 
our  right,  came  out  on  an  angular  point  one  thousand  feet 
above  river,  drove  horse  out  on  it  and  had*  splendid  view  of 
river,  running  green  and  white  between  steep  banks  of  white 
and  yellow.  Out  of  this  deep  valley  on  the  left  bank  at  mouth 
of  creek  rose  fifty  or  more  spires  of  crumbling  yellowish 
brown  conglomerate  stone.  Descended  a  steep  hill,  crossed 
a  large  creek  of  cool  water  and  camped  on  its  bank.  Made 
about  sixteen  miles  to-day,  started  at  once  down  the  creek 
towards  river  to  fish — trail  led  along  side  of  deep  ravine 
where  we  caught  first  view  of  Tower  Falls.  At  the  end  of 
trail  at  river,  comes  in  another  creek.  At  its  mouth  are 
many  sulphur  springs,  black,  white,  yellow,  blue, — some  hot 
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and  some  cold,  emitting  a  strong  tartarian  smell — among 
them  I  write  these  lines.  In  the  river  I  caught  four  trout  that 
would  weigh  two  and  one-half  pounds  apiece.  Returned  to 
camp  being  out  of  grasshoppers  and  waited  till  four  o’clock 
before  pack  train  came  up.  The  hunters  came  in  with  a  young 
deer  and  roasted  some  before  the  tire.  I  never  tasted  any¬ 
thing  better.  Everts  named  the  place  Camp  Comfort,  Put 
up  tent,  had  supper,  smoked  and  enjoyed  ourselves  much, 
had  a  nice  bed.  Lieut,  had  a  felon  on  his  thumb  cut  by  Lang¬ 
ford.  Hunters  tell  us  that  they  went  up  five  to  ten  miles 
to  banks  of  river  that  seem  a  mile  above  the  water  and  almost 
perpendicular — say  they  found  a  log  fort  in  a  little  meadow, 
four  logs  high  with  port  holes,  years  old.  To  bed  early  and 
soon  to  sleep.  T.  and  G.  on  guard. 

Sunday  28.  Heighth  of  our  camp  seven  thousand  feet.  Kose 
at  breakfast  call  to  fish  and  venison,  brown  bread,  biscuit  and 
butter,  tea  and  coffee.  Large  party  of  us  went  down  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  measure  the  falls.  L.  H.  G.  T.  S.  As  beautiful 
as  can  be  conceived,  side  walls  are  a  dull  brownish  yellow 
with  horizontal  layers  of  dark  sand  stone,  spires  shoot  up 
on  either  side  of  falls,  of  rotten  conglomerate.  The  basin  is 
about  thirty  feet  across  and  a  huge  boulder  lies  at  lower  side. 
The  air  is  forced  out  by  the  water  with  tremendous  force  and 
carries  spray  a  long  distance.  About  one-quarter  mile  be¬ 
low  falls  is  the  largest  granite  boulder  I  ever  saw,  another 
smaller  one  is  perched  on  the  brink  of  the  falls.  The  break 
of  the  water  is  about  quartering  to  the  line  of  the  ravine. 
Some  climbed  the  sides  of  ravine  at  the  falls.  Ben  went 
to  the  water’s  edge  at  top  of  falls  and  let  over  a  cord  with 
stone  to  ascertain  the  heighth.  This  estimate  agreed  nearly 
with  the  angular  measurement  by  Hauser  and  Langford  one 
hundred  and  five  feet.  Returned  to  camp  and  found  nearly 
all  playing  cards,  read  the  Republican  and  then,  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  moving  camp  I  returned  on  our  trail  to 
Prospect  Point,  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  river 
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where  is  altogether  the  finest  view  I  ever  had.  Here  I  sit 
on  the  brink  writing  these  lines.  The  mouth  of  the  Falls 
Creek  is  directly  in  front,  from  the  base  of  this  rock  bounded 
by  creek  on  right  and  river  on  left  is  a  sunken  tract  hundreds 
of  feet  below  me,  tilled  with  coarse  fragments  of  a  crumbled 
mountain,  tall  pines  spring  up  irregularly  over  its  surface 
and  many  lie  prostrate  as  they  bowed  before  the  tempest 
fiend.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  rise  precipitous 
bluffs  almost  at  my  level  and  running  nearly  horizontal  as 
far  as  I  can  see  through  the  gorge.  About  two-thirds  down 
the  bank  is  another  similar  but  more  irregular  layer,  out 
from  which  near  its  upper  part  and  opposite  beautiful  rapids 
in  the  river  a  singular  rock  has  slid  out  from  this  layer  and 
looks  like  the  grim,  shaggy  head  of  a  bison.  I  call  it  Bison 
Rock.  The  color  of  this  bluffy  bank  is  singular,  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  name  of  the  river  its  general  color  is 

yellow,  from  dark  below  growing  brighter  up  the 

stream,  and  at  the  point  where  it  descends  to  river 

becoming  almost  white  and  so  continuing  one-lialf 
mile  up  stream.  The  general  course  of  the  river  seems 
from  southeast  with  graceful  curves.  I  see  two  men 
fishing  who  started  from  camp  as  I  left  to  come  up  here. 
Away  beyond  bluffs  on  opposite  bank  is  a  bare  hill,  and  be¬ 
yond  and  running  back  in  a  canon  between  rugged  and  partly 
pine-clad  mountains  seems  to  be  the  bed  of  another  stream, 
perhaps  East  fork  Yellowstone.  Through  an  opening  in 
these  mountains  I  see  snowT-covered  mountains  beyond — the 
horizon  limits  the  view  on  opposite  side — to  the  right  on  some 
barren  mountains  right  across  the  ravine  through  which 
river  comes  from  S.  E.  stretches  a  pine-clad  mountain.  At 
my  extreme  right  the  land  rises  fast  in  barren  hills,  mostly 
pine  covered  at  extreme  right  and  above  tops  of  pines,  rise 
two  peaks  of  more  distant  mountains.  I  thank  God  for 
creating  such  scenery  and  again  for  permitting  my  eyes  to 
behold  it. 
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Large  strings  of  trout  brought  into  camp.  I  didn’t  try  it. 
Washburn  and  Williamson  have  been  out  to  find  trail  up 
west  side  to  save  crossing  river — returned  near  night  report¬ 
ing  having  seen  Lake  and  the  route  practicable — scenery  fine, 
resolved  to  go  that  way.  The  hunters  crossed  and  went  up 
East  fork — didn’t  return.  Wrote  account  of  our  trip  on 
large  spruce  tree  near  crossing.  Langford  opened  felon  for 
Lieut.  Read  Harper  in  evening  most  of  the  company  play¬ 
ing  cards. 

Monday  29.  Quite  cool  this  morning.  Last  night  the 
water  froze  in  camp.  We  were  up  early  and  broke  camp. 
It  takes  a  long  time  and  is  tedious  business.  All  the  party 
went  together  to-day.  I  took  up  my  position  in  the  rear 
and  maintained  my  post  well,  letting  my  horse  feed  as  long 
as  he  wanted.  Walked  considerable.  Our  route  lay  south 
well  along  an  ascending  divide;  keeping  the  creek  on  which 
we  camped  last  night  on  the  right,  soon  came  into  a  very 
plain  Indian  trail,  said  to  be  the  Bannack  trail.  Many 
traces  of  copper  rock  and’  fine  quartz  specimens  on  the  track. 
Near  the  head  of  the  creek  we  plunged  down  the  right  hand 
side  of  mountains,  following  trail  into  timber;  rough  coun¬ 
try.  Langford,  H.  G.  S.  and  I  went  up  mountain  to  the  right. 
Wish  I  had  better  horse  to  see  more  of  country.  We  ai*e  get¬ 
ting  into  heavily  timbered  country.  Didn’t  go  far  over 
divide  till  we  camped  in  timber,  open,  plenty  of  good  feed 
and  so  of  game,  bear  and  elk  very  plenty.  After  supper 
went  with  W.  and  D.  to  see  if  we  could  reach  the  river.  Saw 
no  game  but  came  on  the  most  wonderful  hot  sulphur  springs 
I  ever  saw.  There  were  four  main  springs,  three  of  which 
boiled  violently;  one  made  a  noise  like  an  engine.  The 
upper  and  easternmost  is  very  thick  and  left  quite  a  deposit 
on  a  tree  that  I  thrust  in.  There  was  one  little  chimney  like 
miner’s  cabin  emitting  smoke.  I  rolled  some  rocks  into 
lower  spring  which  seemed  the  deepest,  opened  mouth  and 
water  flowed  out  abundantly,  very  hot.  Sulphur  steam 
almost  stifling. 
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Went  on  through  beautiful  meadows,  beds  of  ashes  and 
dense  timber  to  mouth  of  creek.  Found  a  deep  sink  fifteen 
hundred  feet.  River  seemed  to  be  still  lower,  out  of  sight  and 
hearing.  It  was  after  sundown  when  we  got  back  to  camp. 
Was  all  sweat  through.  On  guard  with  Langford.  We  had 
huge  fires.  Jake  Smith  set  fire  to  a  dead  pine  that  came 
near  burning  us  all  out.  Roasted  some  venison  by  fire  and 
enjoyed  it  hugely.  Easiest  night  I  have  had  on  guard. 

Tuesday  30.  Waited  in  camp  till  party  went  down  to  see 
the  springs,  then  struck  out  to  right  and  went  over  a  ridge 
and  descended  to  bottom  lands,  covered  with  low  willow 
bushes  and  in  places  marshy.  Stickney  and  Smith  were 
with  me.  Our  direction  was  toward  some  lakes  as  we 
thought,  but  we  found  none.  Went  about  ten  miles  and 
turned  out  our  horses  to  feed  in  a  large  meadow.  Waited 
for  train  to  come  up,  then  I  took  course  down  creek  for  river. 
Rode  horses  to  a  grand  black  ledge,  Devil’s  Den,  and  went 
on  foot  to  mouth  of  creek  between  the  two  falls.  Found  rest 
of  party  ahead  of  me,  having  taken  a  short  cut  across.  Had 
no  idea  of  reaching  falls  so  easy  and  soon  and  was  disap¬ 
pointed  with  first  view.  Toiled  back  for  horse  and  to  camp 
in  a  little  meadow  at  mouth  of  canon.  Very  tired  and 
hungry. 

After  supper  went  down  to  D.  D.  with  Langford  and  Wash¬ 
burn.  I  picked  up  specimens:  We  have  had  great  success 
so  far. 

Wednesday  31.  Didn’t  move  camp.  All  went  to  see 
Falls.  I  went  afoot  and  alone  and  have  too  much  and  too 
great  satisfaction  and  delight  to  relate.  Staid  two  hours  in 
one  spot  below  main  falls,  with  full  view  and  drank  in  in¬ 
spiration.  Went  two  miles  below;  found  good  trail;  went 
out  on  every  point.  Canon  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep; 
full  of  small  falls  below.  Came  back  to  camp.  Passed 
an  old  camping  ground,  poles  in  trees.  Very  hungry;  took 
bath  and  changed  myself, — cold  supper — felt  nausea.  At¬ 
tributed  it  to  the  water — lay  down  and  took  nap — talked 
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about  falls  and  canon.  Smith  didn’t  get  in  till  quite  dark. 
He  had  been  through  canon.  Hauser  reported  falls  on  little 
stream  from  east  side  one  thousand  feet  high. 

Didn’t  visit  upper  falls  at  all.  Some  think  them  prettier 
than  lower  falls.  Lieut.  D.  in  pain  all  night.  Langford 
and  Washburn  up  all  night  with  him. 

September  1.  Up  early  and  packed  for  start.  I  went 
with  H.  and  S.  to  see  upper  falls.  Took  one  more  view  of 
lower  falls  from  bluff  at  the  brink.  The  distance  is  still 
appalling  then  climbed  the  bluffs  to  my  horse.  Had  to 
stop  often  for  breath— could  find  nothing  of  Sam  and  Ben 
Crossed  creek  feeling  lonely  enough,  but  here  I  met  Lang¬ 
ford  and  Moore — left  horses  and  descended  to  mouth  of 
creek.  Beautiful  cascade  eighty-four  feet.  Climbed  over 
the  bluff  and  went,  to  upper  falls.  They  are  hardly  visible 
on  this  side  till  very  close  to  them.  Descended  to  point  be¬ 
low  the  brink  and  one  gets  the  most  magnificent  view  pos¬ 
sible— agreeably  disappointed— their  beauty  very  different 
from  lower  falls.  More  broken  face;  water  seems  to  strike 
projections  on  this  side  about  thirty  feet  lower — no  such 
regular  ridges  of  foam  as  at  lower  falls  from  top  to  bottom. 
Dark  gray  bluffs  on  either  brink  about  twenty-five  feet  high. 
Rock  seems  harder  and  much  darker  than  at  lower  falls. 
Volume  of  water  seems  greater  and  closer.  These  lines  writ¬ 
ten  on  projecting  point  amid  the  roar,  jar  and  spray  of  falls 
with  no  mortal  in  sight.  My  heart  gives  thanks  to  God. 

After  seeing  all  we  could,  at  12:30  started  up  the 
bank  to  find  the  train.  The  river  flows  quietly  through  low 
wooded  banks,  often  opening  into  meadows.  In  about  two 
miles  fell  in  with  the  rear  of  the  train ;  followed  about  four 
miles,  crossed  a  low  swampy  looking  flat  through  which  runs 
an  alum  creek;  "water  sour;  struck  out  from  river  towards  a 
bare  bluff  at  the  point  of  which  we  could  see  smoke  rising; 
the  train  went  to  west  of  it — drove  our  horses  into  the  crater 
and  hitched,  and  then  visited  the  place  where  the  smoke  was 
rising.  All  of  the  eastern  one  emits  only  steam  with  an 
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interrupted,  breath — all  over  flat  and  hillside  were  little 
openings  emitting  sulphurous  steam  around  which  were  thick 
crystals  of  pure  yellow  sulphur.  The  main  spring  with 
basin  twenty  feet  in  diameter  full  of  clouded  water  surging 
and  spurting  from  below  sometimes  throwing  beyond  the 
brim;  the  edge  was  beautiful  with  dark  yellow  rounded  sur- 
face— -water  scalding  hot— another  basin  east  of  us  didn’t 
visit  but  did  go  to  one  southwest  full  of  singular  mud  springs, 
some  thick  as  pudding,  others  variously  colored;  seemed 
dangerous  to  walk  over;  hurried  on  to  find  train  towards 
river;  crossed  a  creek  coiling  itself  beautifully  in  a  meadow 
—over  sage  brush  hills  and  through  meadows  covered  with 
high  grass  we  made  camp  on  river  bank,  with  hot  springs  on 
opposite  side  of  river.  After  supper  visited  a  singular  cave, 
white  and  green  top  and  sides— mud  volcano— water  volcano. 

Friday,  September  2,  1870.  Langford  and  I  were  on  guard 
this  morning.  Built  up  good  fire;  cooked  and  ate  venison; 


fog  from  river — heavy  frost. 

Had  a  good  nap  till  seven.  After  breakfast  went  with 
Everts  to  fish ;  caught  one  large  trout ;  got  feet  wet ;  went  to 
the  great  water  spout  and  stayed  a  long  time  to  see  it  work ; 
examined  all  the  groups.  The  water  was  thirty  feet  lower 
in  basin  than  last  night;  basin  funnel  shaped,  seamed  and 
coated  with  white ;  open  toward  south  two  large  mud  craters, 
further  south  surrounded  with  thick  lead  colored  deposit  of 
mud,  cracked  by  heat;  ravine  runs  out  of  crater;  rounded 
projection  near  northeast  side  of  mouth  with  lateral  open¬ 
ings  near  top,  looked  like  Laplanders’  snow  huts;  long 
needle  like  crystals  over  inner  surface. 

Found  where  I  was  fishing,  springs  near  river  edge  and 
bubbles  rising  out  of  river  bottom.  Think  it  is  beginning 
to  affect  me  with  nausea.  Stayed  three  hours  by  basin  of 
the  '’Tea  t  Geyser  to  see  its  spasms.  Very  quiet,  the  water 
rose  very  slow,  until  about  two-thirds  full,  when  the  first 
spasm  came  on ;  one-half  hour  another.  One-half  the  last  I 
saw.  The  water  was  thrown  forty  feet  high  once.  Came 
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back  to  camp,  read  and  talked  till  supper-time.  Many  sick 

«>.  ™o„ 0|*”  ,'ir 

hat  aanddbielo^ember  r  ^  ^  ^  wMte  *«*  on 
.  ,  bedclothes.  L.  and  I  went  to  see  another  mud 

spring  basm  near  camp  that  we  had  not  seen  before— basin 

Thick  lead  col  dW™et®r’  ful1  of  sPouts  in  constant  motion, 
ick  lead  colored  substance.  After  breakfast  L.  and  W  went 

back  to  examine  the  basin  five  miles  away.  We  spent  most 

of  forenoon  crossing  river-my  horse  was  bad  for  crossing. 

Visited  another  mud  spring  on  east  side  about  two  rods 

eter  •  tZ\  mnd  hrim  fl'e  feet  high,  oval,  rod  in  diam- 
etei ,  two  main  eruptions,  one  at  each  end  of  longest  diam¬ 
eter,  substance  a  thick  greenish  yellow  paste.  Hundreds 
of  small  jets.  We  were  all  over  and  ready  to  start  up  east 

red  .™~f0llTd  9  Pla“  traiI  ““  ™  over  sage  coy 
ered  hi  Is  ravme,  little  meadows,  then  into  pine  woods  out 

of  sight  of  river  except  at  point  of  rapids  where  the  river 
seemed  wider  with  more  volume  than  anywhere  below 

was  in  the  extreme  rear  till  we  all  got  lost  in  fallen  tim¬ 
ber  beyond  the  sluggish  stream  that  looks  sickly  and  comes 
from  the  direction  of  a  white  mountain  evidently  the  seat  of 
active  volcanic  forces.  We  had  to  retrace  our  tracks  to  the 
creek  bottom  and  floundered  through  mud— crossed  creek  * 
twice  and  came  in  sight  of  Lake.  It  was  inspiring.  We  soon 
found  good  camp.  I  rode  over  to  beach  and  followed  it 
down  more  than  a  mile  past  hot  spring  at  water  edge  I 
got  my  horse  in ;  got  out  safely. 

After  supper  I  went  fishing  up  the  shore;  followed  it  three 
mi  es  or  more;  passed  over  high  rock  point;  beautiful  beach 
with  curious  washed  stones;  signs  of  brimstone  common- 
found  no  creek;  saw  large  fish  sticking  fins  out  of  water- 
caught  four  large  handsome  trout  at  farthest  point  more 
than  all  the  rest  caught.  Brought  some  curious  specimens 
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of  clay  stone.  Assisted  Langford  in  opening  Lieut.’s  finger. 
Slept  well,  wind  and  rain  during  night. 

Sunday,  September  4.  Are  to  lay  over.  W.  goes  to  look 
at  trail  on  east  side.  L.  and  I  go  up  the  beach  looking  for 
curious  stones;  find  no  end  to  curiosities,  named  one  point 
Curiosity  Shop.  We  have  got  home  just  in  time  for  supper, 
hungry  and  faint.  After  supper  go  down  shore  to  Pelican 
Point— played  with  the  hot  springs  that  my  horse  got  into,— 
in  the  evening  Company  voted  to  go  around  the  lake,— Jake 
and  Sam  only  dissented.  Wind  has  blown  all  day  and  waves 
ran  high;  no  fish  caught. 

Monday,  5.  L.  and  I  stayed  back  till  12,  to  measure  dis¬ 
tance  to  Island  and  Tetons— followed  trail  and  found  it 
good  most  of  the  way— hard  for  horses  on  the  beach,  they 
seemed  frightened,  acted  mean  all  day,— much  of  the  way 
was  through  timber  out  of  sight  of  the  lake  past  the  rocky 
point  where  we  have  seen  smoke  for  two  days,  only  sulphur¬ 
ous  vapor,— found  camp  on  timber  ridge  between  a  little 
meadow  and  beach— after  supper  went  down  to  beach  hunt¬ 
ing  what  they  called  coronelian,  some  very  pretty— made  fif- 

teen  miles.  .  .  ,  A  „ 

Langford  and  I  stood  guard  first  part  of  night— kept  fire 
burning— broke  limbs— many  complained  that  we  kept  them 
awake — most  choked  myself  trying  to  eat  slice  of  bacon 
slept  out  of  tent  under  the  pines,  good  bed  and  slept  well. 

Tuesday,  September  6.  Started  at  10  and  kept  in  rear  of 
train  all  dav  till  near  night,  when  I  went  ahead  and  started 
train  over  a  sand  ridge  at  head  of  lake— went  out  nicely  for 
two  miles  and  kept  to  deep  bayou  in  which  were  tall  willows 
—backed  out  and  took  the  side  hill— camped  in  pine  thicket 
near  little  creek  of  soft  cool  water.  The  lake  changed  in 
appearance  as  we  went  further  up,— snow  on  mountains 
seems  deep— went  through  some  places  bad  for  down  timber 
— passed  through  one  pretty  grove  all  underbrush  and  down 
timber  burned— trees  growing— an  alum  creek  flows  along 
its  edge  and  leads  up  towards  a  white  mountain  which  L. 
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visited  and  said  lie  found  semi-circular  basin  of  extinct  vol¬ 
canic  action — Sam  drew  map  of  lake. 

Had  nothing  but  salt  meat  to-day. 

Poorest  camp  we  have  had  in  tangled  woods— L.  and  I  slep; 
between  two  logs — very  cold  before  morning. 

Wednesday  7.  Traveled  through  willow  bottom— sage 
brush  side  hill  about  two  miles  then  turned  down  steep  hill 
—crossed  Yellowstone  river  almost  as  large  as  below  the  lake 
about  five  miles  through  bottom  and  struck  lake  about 
where  we  would  have  come  out  if  my  cut-off  had  worked— 
camped  on  shore  of  lake  with  poor  food  for  horses.  I  went 
out  and  had  much  fun  in  catching  trout,  got  about  a  dozen 
and  had  a  good  supper— wind  commenced  blowing  and  spoil¬ 
ed  the  fun.  L.  and  Lieut,  went  out  early  to  go  up  a  high 
mountain  on  our  left — returned  late  and  reported  gevsers 
spouting  five  hundred  feet  of  steam. 

Thursday  8.  Everts  and  I  went  up  a  high  mountain  at 
south  end  of  lake  and  on  left  of  our  trail  called  in  honor  of 
Everts — very  steep  coarse  rubble-stone  near  sliding  to  the 
bottom  had  splendid  view  of  the  lake  found  it  very  much 
cut  up.  We,  got  back  to  camp  before  the  train  started — - 
moved  out  in  rear  with  Langford — train  wandered  out  of 
its  way  a  good  deal  and  over  much  bad  road— struck  arm  of 
lake— long  promontory— Stickney  and  I  took  trail  along 
lake.  W.,  L.  and  H.  turned  south  and  went  a  long  way 
through  woods — waited  a  long  time  and  went  back  to  ra¬ 
vine  to  get  track  of  train  could  see  nothing — went  up  ravine 

followed  trail  up  creek  into  mountains — tried  to  ascend _ _ 

horse  broke  bridle— thought  for  a  time  I  was  lost,  had  neither 
ammunition  nor  matches,— couldn’t  find  Ben.  Started  to  go 
back  to  lake  shore  and  came  providentially  upon  train  in 
camp.  Some  disputing  and  wrangling  over  the  day’s  fail¬ 
ure. 

Friday  9.  Started  on  trail  through  low  divide  to  strike 
west  arm  lake — went  very  well  for  three  miles  when  we 
struck  off  north  and  had  an  awful  time  floundering  through 
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timber— packs  off,  torn  open— men  swearing— Everts  strayed 
off — my  steed  rolled  down  hill,  turning  several  somer-saults 
and  coming  up  between  two  trees — everybody  finding  fault 
and  all  sorts  of  opinions  where  we  were — came  out  about 
three  o’clock  in  a  little  opening  went  into  camp — my  steed 
didn’t  come  in  with  the  rest  and  L.  went  back  with  Bean  and 
Reynolds  to  hunt  him  up.  They  found  him  two  miles  back 
standing  with  head  up  to  a  tree,  off  the  trail. 

All  in  but  Everts  and  we  felt  well  around  the  fire,  made 
good  bed  of  pine  boughs.  H.  and  L.  played  poker  around 
the  fire.  Williamson  went  east  after  supper  to  find  lake 
reported  route  impassable,  determined  to  go  northwest. 

Saturday  10.  Everts  still  out — struck  out  in  good  season 
northwest — soon  came  into  timber  thick  standing — thicker 
down — very  hard  on  animals — men  climb  trees  to  look  out 
route — came  out  on  lake  in  an  awful  spot — rocky  ravine 
down  timber — beach  covered  clear  out  into  lake  no  sign  of 
any  trail  made  only  five  miles — camped  early  at  wooded  end 
of  little  bay.  Poor  feed — caught  lots  of  trout — men  out 
hunting  Everts. 

Sunday,  Sept.  11.  Heard  mountain  lions  when  I  first 
woke  up — rose  early — got  cold  towards  morning — found 
some  “limnaear”  on  lake  shore — were  going  to  leave  some 
men,  but  G.  and  F.  came  in  before  we  started,  they  went  back 
in  sight  of  our  camp  of  the  7th,  stayed  all  night,  built  fires — 
found  no  trace  of  Everts — put  up  notice  and  left  provisions 
—Sam  and  L.  went  on  ahead  to  hunt  trail  and  look  for 
Everts — mild  beautiful  morning — hope  to  spend  the  next 
Sunday  nearer  home — train  started  about  eleven.  I  went 
with  advance — the  course  lay  a  little  north  of  west,  through 
timber  with  little  opening  ponds — not  bad — made  good  pro¬ 
gress — touched  inlet — and  went  on  to  find  S.  and  L.  struck 
S.  W.  arm  of  lake  about  three  o’clock  from  south  end — found 
it  quite  large  bank  forty  feet  high,  wide  gravelly  beach. 

We  followed  along  on  this  high  bank  to  an  opening  where 
we  camped  on  pretty  ground  where  we  are  going  to  stay  to 

Sept.  9,  is  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Everts’  Thirty-seven  Days  of  Peril. 
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hunt  for  Everts.  Though  it  was  Sunday  we  wanted  fish 
so  much  that  I  went  down  and  caught  about  a  dozen. 

Had  council  about  the  fire  in  evening  to  consult  what 
measure  to  take  to  find  Everts.  L.  and  W.  are  to  go  south 
to  foot  of  Yellow  Mountain — H.  and  G.  go  back  to  camp  of 
Friday  morning— S.  and  F.  go  back  along  beach— I  am  to 
stay  and  lay  in  store  of  fish — Ben  is  to  take  inventory  of  pro¬ 
visions.  I  feel  fine  generally. 

Monday,  12.  Breakfasted  and  divided  according  to  last 
night’s  plan.  On  first  trial  fish  wouldn’t  bite — went  back 
to  tent  and  did  some  mending — went  down  again  waded  in 
and  had  good  luck  till  wind  rose.  I  caught  forty-one,  all 
would  weigh  two  pounds  each — got  pretty  chilly.  S.  and  F. 
came  back  early.  S.  reported  seeing  Indians.  F.  couldn’t 
see  them.  L.  and  W.  returned  without  tidings.  Went  to 
Jackson  Lake.  L.  got  horse  in  sulphur  bottom.  H.  and  G. 
didn’t  get  in. 

Stood  guard  alone  from  eleven  to  three,  and  rather  en¬ 
joyed  it  by  the  burning  tree,  got  some  dried  apples  to  chew. 

Tuesday,  13.  Day  opened  rainy.  All  kept  in  tent — com¬ 
menced  to  hail,  thunder  and  snow — grew  very  disagree¬ 
able.  Jake  started  a  fire  and  smoked  us  all  out.  W.  and 
L.,  S.  and  self  had  three  games  of  whist.  Had  to  lie  in  bed 
to  keep  warm — wished  I  was  at  home — Jake  built  a  boat  to 
set  afloat  on  the  lake.  H.  and  G.  came  in  in  afternoon,  went 
back  to  camp  of  9th,  found  no  trace  of  Everts — woods  all  on 
fire — tent  keeps  us  sheltered  from  storms — thought  it  was 
going  to  clear  off  in  evening,  lucky  in  escaping  stormy  nights 
on  guard.  Jake  made  fuss  about  his  turn,  and  W.  stood  in 
his  place — slept  very  comfortable.  Stormed  all  night.  We 
are  in  for  it. 

Wednesday,  14.  Snowed  all  day,  stayed  in  tent  and 
around  fire — played  cards,  whist,  casino  and  seven-up,  had 
fire  in  gold-pan  on  stakes — made  best  of  bad  job  and  enjoyed 
ourselves — the  season  is  in  our  favor,  we  shall  make  haste 
home  as  soon  as  the  blockade  raises. 
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Thursday  15.  Still  stormy,  had  to  give  up  idea  of  moving 
— tried  fishing,  but  had  no  success.  The  scene  around  the 
lake  looks  wintry  in  the  extreme — the  snow  contrasts  beauti¬ 
fully  with  the  green  of  the  pine — sent  Jake’s  boat  out  on  the 
lake,  the  wind  favored  and  took  it  on  the  waters — spent  most 
of  the  day  in  playing  cards — have  stayed  in  camp  till  we 
have  eaten  up  all  the  fish  I  caught — determined  to  start  early 
to-morrow  and  go  as  far  as  we  could. 

Friday  16.  Were  up  very  early  packed  up  and  built  fire 
in  tent  to  dry  it  out.  W.,  H.,  S.,  L.,  F.  and  self  went  on 
ahead  to  visit  hot  springs,  rode  mostly  along  the  beach — 
the  snow  was  bad  for  the  horses,  distance  about  five  miles — 
this  region  of  springs  is  most  wonderful — several  large  bot¬ 
tomless  springs  of  clear  greenish  hot  water.  Some  send  out 
large  streams.  Two  deep  springs  at  water’s  edge,  caught  a 
trout  that  dropped  in  the  spring  and  before  I  could  get  him 
out  he  was  cooked  through — thermometer  shows  temperature 
of  springs  182  degrees;  height  of  lake  by  boiling  point  over 
eight  thousand.  Several  mounds,  one  clear  out  in  the  lake, 
this  rises  four  feet — brim  full  red  mud  springs — field  is  very 
large,  comprises  hundreds  of  springs — most  of  them  clear 
water  of  greenish  tinge.  The  largest  one  is  the  prettiest 
white  I  ever  saw.  Has  formed  a  brim  by  deposit  fifty  feet 
in  diameter — only  two  show  violent  agitation — one  basin 
shows  pink  and  lead  colored  mud — very  thick,  green,  yellow 
and  black  and  white  beds,  several  springs  rise  under  the 
lake  and  show  agitation  on  surface.  I  wTent  three-quarter 
mile  north  on  shore  and  found  springs  in  woods  all  along. 
One  on  very  verge  of  bluff  bank  undermined,  but  still  brim¬ 
ful.  The  whole  shore  is  deposited  from  springs  in  some 
places  ten  feet  above  water  and  undermined.  The  waves 
make  weird  like  noises  in  caves  of  their  own  construction. 
Woods  and  grass  grow  to  the  very  edge  of  springs,  and  must 
be  always  green — snow  covered  the  ground  all  the  time  we 
were  there,  but  was  fast  melting  off. 
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One  spring,  apparently  dried  up,  had  a  most  singular  de¬ 
posit  resembling  a  fine  frost  along  its  margin,  reddish  white 
ipped,  green  base,  some  like  asbestos.  I  think  for  variety 

of  spring,  size  and  situation  the  world  would  be  searched  in 
vain  for  the  like. 

Pack  train  came  in  about  noon  and  turned  out  for  the  day 
I  spent  most  of  the  time  in  fishing,  caught  about  twenty- 
ldn  t  have  a  good  pole  and  didn’t  want  to  wade  in— enjoyed 
the  day  very  much  in  spite  of  wet  feet  and  headache.  Sam 
sick.  Jake’s  boat  after  sailing  over  the  lake  came  back  by 
change  of  wind  where  we  were— went  to  bed  with  headache. 

Saturday  17.  A  month  to-day  since  we  started  and  only 
just  set  out  to  return.  It  was  my  turn  to  stand  guard  this 
morning  from  two  till  five.  L.  took  my  place  and  let  me 
a  ke  his  to-night,  first  watch— were  up  early— breakfasted  in 
tent— washed  at  hot  spring  by  lake  and  visited  the  mud 
springs  once  more — takes  a  long  time  to  pack  up — after  we 
were  partly  packed  G.  concluded  to  return  with  two  soldiers 
to  renew  the  search  for  Everts  and  overtake  us.  We  finally 
started  about  10#,  left  notice  on  dead  tree  south  of  spring 

between  tent  and  beach.  L.’s  horse  got  foot  cut  around 
hot  springs. 

Started  out  in  rear  train  N.  N.  W.  through  woods  and 
snow  very  bad  going— went  more  directly  W.  than  expected 
—some  very  bad  road— steep  hills  and  thick  timber— passed 
two  springs  in  woods  on  our  way,  one  spouting. 

Weather  a  little  unsettled — some  rain  and  hail — found  no 
bare  ground,  saw  no  other  lakes — travelled  till  five — camped 
on  hill  side  by  little  meadow,  with  a  run — came  twelve  miles 
—very  hungry— ground  all  wet— thin  shoes,  stood  guard  till 
eleven,  had  a  dismal,  lonely  time— all  wet  and  snow— sat  by 
fire  and  wrote  up  my  diary— stars  shining  when  I  went  to 
bed.  L.  built  a  nice  bower  to  cover  our  heads — didn’t  put  up 
*ent  much  doubt  as  to  where  we  are  and  where  we  should 
go — have  gone  little  north  of  west  to-day. 
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Sunday  18.  Woke  by  water  running  into  our  bed — prospect 
gloomy  enough — felt  double  disgust,  feet  wet,  clothes  wet. 
Stickney  relieved  me  of  my  gun  to-day.  Had  L.’s  rubber  coat. 
Took  long  time  to  pack  up — sat  in  the  rain  under  tree,  mood¬ 
ily  meditating.  Started  off  nearly  north  through  awful  tim¬ 
ber,  snow,  rain  and  mud,  Since  taking  off  shoes  have  worn 
spurs,  my  horse  notices  the  difference.  Several  pack  horses 
mired  down.  In  about  two  hours,  by  great  good  luck,  struck 
large  stream  running  north — and  soon  after  saw  columns  of 
steam  assuring  us  that  we  were  on  Fire  Hole  river — quite  a 
large  stream  with  great  falls — continual  cascade — followed 
river  two  miles  or  more,  stopping  at  one  mound  raised  by  hot 
spring.  Soon  came  in  sight  of  great  geyser,  crossed  creek 
little  above  in  bad  place,  lost  one  of  my  gloves — my  pack- 
horse  went  in  all  over — all  rushed  up  side  of  geyser — beauti¬ 
ful  sides  in  little  ridges,  near  top  worn  loose  stones — drove 
down  near  bank  in  center  of  geyser  district  and  camped— 
very  wet  but  no  snow — rain  stopped — forgot  all  my  bad  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  morning — have  come  short  cut  from  lake  not  over 
fifteen  miles  in  straight  line — very  little  north  of  east.  Sam 
and  I  took  turns  around  the  several  basins — the  greatest  wa¬ 
ter  spout  three-quarter  mile  below  camp  on  bank  of  river 
great  Volume — long  period — named  Giant  Geyser,  pretty  one 
northwest,  Grotto  Geyser,  one  on  bank  opposite  with  pole, 
spouting  at  foot  of  volcano — found  curious  incrustation, 
went  back  loaded  with  specimens. 

After  supper  crossed  river  with  Sam  and  saw  finest  water 
spout  in  world — two  hundred  feet  high  back  in  woods,  found 
beautiful  specimens.  Saw  seven  spouts  one  hundred  feet  or 
over— about  twelve  to  fifteen  hot  springs. 

Monday  19.  Stayed  in  camp — thin  shoes — helped  pack 
and  lead  train  to  great  springs  five  miles  through  bad  road. 
Passed  many  springs — one  black  as  ink — all  the  rest  stayed 
back  to  see  the  springs  spout — snow  gone  but  mud  plenty — 
about  noon  came  to  greatest  hot  spring  in  the  world — crossed 
river  to  see  it — party  came  up  while  I  was  there.  L.  paced 
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around  it  four  hundred  and  fifty  paces-I  rode  around  on 
horseback— another  spring  nearly  as  large  near  bank  under¬ 
mining  the  ground — beautiful  bed  to  hot  springs — didn’t  stop 
long— rode  on  till  sundown— close  to  river— made  twenty 
miles  to-day. 

No  fish  in  river— grub  getting  very  thin— quite  a  stream 
comes  in  on  right  side — mud  bottom  crossed  another  further 
back  shallow  with  gravelly  bottom  said  to  be  the  Madison. 
Lieut,  says  another  came  in  and  left  soon  after  we  started. 

Tuesday  20.  Didn't  sleep  well  last  night— got  to  thinking 
of  home  and  business,  seems  as  if  we  were  almost  there-^ 
started  out  at  9 >4,  crossed  river  twice  and  travelled  all  day 
on  light  about  eight  miles  along  the  river  sometimes  in  it, 
very  narrow  margin  some  bad  places— mink  and  rabbit— 
went  ten  miles  through  fine  openings  away  to  the  right  from 
the  river — down  timber  in  afternoon  grew  colder.  Lieut, 
and  L.  caught  three  horses  and  brought  in — got  out  of  burnt 
timber  in  afternoon  and  came  upon  river  in  wide  bottom, 
very  crooked,  sand  bluff  sides,  saw  frequent  signs  of  Indians, 
but  no  signs  of  civilization — have  not  felt  very  bright  and 
pleasant  to-day  for  want  of  sleep  last  night — travelled  till 
near  sundown  almost  to  second  canon  and  had  to  go  back  for 
camp  ground  stood  guard  till  twelve,  had  good  fires  for  boys 
Playing  poker — much  fear  of  Indians. 

Wednesday  21.  Started  at  9/4  north,  toward  mouth  of 
canon.  One  mile  out  crossed  large  stream  of  water— about 
five  miles  to  mouth  of  canon  river  went  through  towards  left 
in  west  instead  of  north,  opening  as  we  expected  good  trail 
mountains  shot  up  sharp  rough  bare  peaks — dark  green  pines 
in  bottom  groves  of  yellow  leaved  poplars  beautiful  scenery 
—but  in  too  much  hurry  to  enjoy  it— many  little  streams  and 
good  camping  places— large  trees— saw  recent  signs  of  camps 
built  fire  and  rested  half  hour  at  noon.  L.  gave  account 
of  Selkirk  settlers  and  Joe  Roulette — L.  drove  ahead  through 
canon — found  roughest  road  at  end— turned  to  north  after 
leaving  canon  and  rode  over  the  foot  hills— stony  and  full  of 
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holes — my  cinch  nearly  broke — horse  fell  once — stepping  in 
l10le — didn’t  throw  or  hurt  me — cold  wind — snow  squalls  in 
mountains. 

Camped  in  deep  wooded  ravine,  beautiful  clear  creek  and 
soon  had  rousing  fire — all  disappointed  at  not  being  nearer 
Virginia — Sam  and  General  met  three  men — learned  very 
little,  evidently  scared— avoided  us. 

Newt’s  horse  gave  out — used  all  three  of  the  waifs — came 
thirty  miles. 

Thursday  22.  Left  camp  at  ten.  General  and  Sam  went 
out  to  find  crossing  and  route  to  river.  I  went  up  ravine 
few  rods  and  crossed  and  found  trains  going  the  other  way 
— hollered  and  they  turned  back — we  followed  down  side  of 
the  ravine  to  the  river  where  we  struck  wagon  route  from 
Virginia  to  Henry’s  lake.  We  followed  road  all  day  over 
high,  stony  plateau  back  from  river,  descended  into  river  bot¬ 
tom  in  about  twenty  miles  saw  herds  of  cows,  cattle  and 
horses — expected  to  strike  ranch  at  creek — found  none  and 
drove  on  over  burnt  country  at  foot  of  bluff.  We  all  drove 
on  gallop  hoping  still  to  strike  a  ranch — had  to  give  it  up  and 
turn  down  to  the  river  where  we  found  Lieut,  and  Jake  with 
fire — saw  ranch  and  house  further  on  and  sent  Johnny  to 
get  some  butter  and  hear  the  news — put  up  tent  for  last  time 
—had  fine  beds— Johnny  brought  back  butter  and  papers 
and  reported  fourteen  miles  to  Virginia. 

Spent  evening  over  fire  reading  news.  I  had  quite  a  confab 
with  General  about  comparative  fighting  qualities  of  French 
and  English. 

L.  prepared  to  leave  in  the  morning. 

Friday  23.  L.  and  Johnny  started  for  Virginia  before  we 
were  up.  Eng.  George  came  down  from  over  river  in  morn¬ 
ing — said  it  was  only  fourteen  miles  to  Stirling — I  went  over 
with  him  to  his  cabin  and  got  later  paper  and  learned  for 
first  time  that  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  and  republic  pro¬ 
claimed  in  France. 

Bode  in  advance  with  Ben,  crossed  river  and  stopped  at 
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Farley  s  got  milk  and  cake  in  afternoon — parted  with  our 
escort.  Lepley  got  kicked  in  the  morning  by  Ben’s  horse 

all  the  animals  showed  signs  of  fatigue. 

Johnny  came  up  from  Virginia  in  afternoon  with  news¬ 
papers,  we  all  went  to  reading.  I  let  my  horse  go  on  ahead 
and  walked  two  or  three  miles,  crossed  singular  hills  near 
Stirling — good  roads. 

Had  eggs,  butter  and  milk  for  supper,  but  it  was  dark  be- 
foie  we  got  them  stopped  in  valley  three-quarter  mile  from 
Stirling  made  bed  beside  a  log  and  slept  well. 

Saturday,  September  24.  Got  up  before  sunrise  and  took 
walk  up  on  the  hill,  wind  was  blowfing  very  cold — had  fine 
view  of  country  which  is  very  bare.  Stirling  in  full  view  at 
foot  of  hills — saw  Clark  and  Upson  and  Midas  Mills. 

Had  good  breakfast — plenty  of  milk.  S.,  F.,  H.  and  W. 
started  out  for  Helena  and  we  expect  to  see  no  more  of  them. 
Only  Jake  and  I  are  left  with  the  train — we  went  out  a  little 
in  advance  to  hunt  a  stray  colt — only  two  families  in  town. 
Our  route  lay  north  over  high  rolling  upland,  very  good  road 
reached  Willow  Creek  about  2 :00  p.  m.,  fifteen  miles.  Our 
other  party  not  far  ahead — I  had  to  whip  my  horse  a  good 
deal,  but  it  seemed  as  good  as  yesterday.  We  were  off  from 
direct  road  in  afternoon  on  Willow  Creek— followed  it  down 
among  ranches  to  mouth  and  crossed  Jefferson  river  and 
came  into  a  pretty  bottom  full  of  cows — but  turned  out  in 
good  time — had  good  supper  with  plenty  of  eggs — couldn’t 
catch  a  cow  nor  get  any  milk — read  papers  by  fire  in  the 
evening. 

Brilliant  display  of  northern  lights. 

Sunday  25.  Rose  before  sunrise — cold  and  heavy  frost — 
sound  of  cattle  and  chickens  seemed  good — had  sumptuous 
breakfast.  Jake  and  I  started  to  find  way  for  train  over 
the  slough,  got  into  brush  and  tore  clothes — my  horse  verv 
stiff  and  slow — stopped  at  cabin  to  inquire  the  way  took  up 
a  ravine — walked  and  drove  my  horse — very  warm — turned 
out  my  horse  and  took  Langford’s — had  good  deal  of  doubt 
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and  trouble  to  find  right  road — met  man  on  horseback — 
inquired  the  way— struck  stage  road  at  summit— met  Will 
Isaacs  on  the  way  to  Diamond  City— turned  out  our  riding 
horses  and  Jake  and  I  and  Booby  got  aboard  long,  hot  ride 
—no  water  till  we  got  to  May’s— went  on  to  Crow  Creek- 
traded  coffee  for  butter,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  and  gave  sack 
of  cornmeal  for  pasturage  for  horses.  Had  splendid  supper, 
not  till  after  dark,  however,  more  Aurora  Borealis — not  so 
bright  as  last  night — feel  pretty  near  home. 

Monday  26.  Fair  opens  to-day — wish  I  could  be  home. 
Jake  and  I  started  on  in  wagon  with  Isaacs  and  rode  to  forks 
of  road  where  we  waited  till  train  came  up — rode  Langford’s 
horse,  lost  saddle  blankets— stopped  at  Hogan  and  traded 
more  corn  meal  for  meat,  butter  and  potatoes.  Reynolds 
and  Jake  had  shoes  set — train  went  on  and  we  waited.  Jake 
and  I  rode  on  and  struck  camp  at  Beaver  creek,  only  twenty 
miles  from  home — found  train  just  turned  out — not  sunset — 
made  near  thirty  miles— weather  very  warm  and  animals 
very  tired.  Had  another  good  supper,  meat  and  potatoes. 
Jake  and  I  slept  in  a  little  bottom  some  distance  from  pack¬ 
ers — was  awake  a  good  deal,  thinking  of  home. 

Tuesday  27.  Was  up  and  packed  before  sunrise,  got  up  the 
cooks  and  built  fire. 

Horses  came  up  before  breakfast  and  were  soon  saddled. 
I  rode  my  own.  Started  at  ll/2 ,  rode  a  steady  trot  till  in 
sight  of  toAvn,  when  we  put  them  down  to  a  gallop  and  came 
in  by  eleven  o’clock — put  up  horse  and  went  to  work  washing 
and  shaving — baby  seemed  to  know  me,  but  Edna  said  her  Pa 
was  over  on  the  Yellowstone— started  after  dinner  to  go 
down  town  and  heard  that  the  pack  train  was  in  went  back 
and  unpacked  my  bundles — found  my  specimens  much  dam¬ 
aged.  Everybody  seem  glad  to  see  me. 
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Thirty-seven  Days  of  Peril. 

A  graphic  description  of  Mr.  Everts’*  wanderings,  in  his 
own  language,  appeared  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1871,  as  follows : 

A  desire  to  visit  the  remarkable  region,  of  which, 
during  several  years’  residence  in  Montana,  I  had  often 
heard  the  most  marvelous  accounts,  led  me  to  unite  in  the 
expedition  of  August  last.  The  general  character  of  the 
stupendous  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  prepared  my 
mind  for  giving  credit  to  all  the  strange  stories  told  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  I  felt  quite  as  certain  of  the  existence  of  the 
physical  phenomena  of  that  country,  on  the  morning  that  our 
company  started  from  Helena,  as  when  I  afterwards  beheld 
it.  I  engaged  in  the  enterprise  with  enthusiasm,  feeling 
that  all  the  hardships  and  exposures  of  a  month’s  horseback 
travel  through  an  unexplored  region  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  grandeur  and  novelty  of  the  natural  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  it  was  crowded.  Of  course,  the  idea  of 
being  lost  in  it,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  the  wandering  for  days  and  weeks,  in  a  famish¬ 
ing  condition,  alone,  in  an  unfrequented  wilderness,  formed 
no  part  of  my  contemplation.  I  had  dwelt  too  long  amid 
the  mountains  not  to  know  that  such  a  thought,  had  it  oc¬ 
curred,  would  have  been  instantly  rejected  as  improbable; 
nevertheless,  “man  proposes  and  God  disposes,”  a  truism 
which  found  a  new  and  ample  illustration  in  my  wanderings 
through  the  Upper  Yellowstone  region.  *  *  *  * 

On  the  day  that  I  found  myself  separated  from  the  com- 

*  Mr.  T.  C.  Everts  is  spoken  of  frequently  in  Bishop  Tuttle’s  contribution. 
He  was  commissioned  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  Montana  in  1861. 
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pany,  and  for  several  days  previous,  our  course  had  been 
impeded  by  the  dense  growth  of  the  pine  forest,  and  occa¬ 
sional  large  tracts  of  fallen  timber,  frequently  rendering 
our  progress  almost  impossible.  Whenever  we  came  to  one 
of  these  immense  windfalls,  each  man  engaged  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  passage  through  it,  and  it  was  while  thus  employed, 
and  with  the  idea  that  I  had  found  one,  that  I  strayed  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  of  my  comrades.  We  had  a  toilsome 
day.  It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon.  As  separations 
like  this  had  frequently  occurred,  it  gave  me  no  alarm,  and 
I  rode  on,  fully  confident  of  soon  rejoining  the  company,  or 
of  finding  their  camp.  I  came  up  with  the  pack-horse, 
which  Mr.  Langford  afterwards  recovered,  and  tried  to  drive 
him  along,  but  failing  to  do  so,  and  my  eyesight  being  defec¬ 
tive,  I  spurred  forward,  intending  to  return  with  assistance 
from  the  party.  This  incident  tended  to  accelerate  my 
speed.  I  rode  on  in  the  direction  which  I  supposed  had  been 
taken,  until  darkness  overtook  me  in  the  dense  forest.  This 
was  disagreeable  enough,  but  caused  me  no  alarm.  I  had 
no  doubt  of  being  with  the  party  at  breakfast  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  I  selected  a  spot  for  comfortable  repose,  picketed  my 
horse,  built  a  fire,  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  I  rose  at  early  dawn,  saddled  and  mount¬ 
ed  my  horse,  and  took  my  course  in  the  supposed  direction  of 
the  camp.  Our  ride  of  the  previous  day  had  been  up  a 
peninsula  jutting  into  the  lake,  for  the  shore  of  which  I 
started,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  my  friends  camped 
on  the  beach.  The  forest  was  quite  dark,  and  the  trees  so 
thick,  that  it  was  only  by  a  slow  process  I  could  get  through 
them  at  all.  In  searching  for  the  trail  I  became  somewhat 
confused.  The  falling  foliage  of  the  pines  had  obliterated 
every  trace  of  travel.  I  was  obliged  frequently  to  dismount, 
and  examine  the  ground  for  the  faintest  indications.  Com¬ 
ing  to  an  opening,  from  which  I  could  see  several  vistas,  I 
dismounted  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  one  leading  in  the 
direction  I  had  chosen,  and  leaving  my  horse  unhitched,  as 
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had  always  been  my  custom,  walked  a  few  rods  into  the  for¬ 
est.  While  surveying  the  ground  my  horse  took  fright,  and 
I  turned  around  in  time  to  see  him  disappearing  at  full  speed 
among  the  trees.  That  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  him.  It 
was  yet  quite  dark.  My  blankets,  gun,  pistols,  fishing- 
tackle,  matches — everything,  except  the  clothing  on  my  per¬ 
son,  a  couple  of  knives,  and  a  small  opera-glass  were  attached 
to  the  saddle. 

I  did  not  realize  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  company.  Instead  of  following  up  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  camp,  I  engaged  in  an  effort  to  recover  my  horse. 
Half  a  day’s  search  convinced  me  of  its  impracticability.  I 
wrote  and  posted  in  an  open  space  several  notices,  which,  if 
my  friends  should  chance  to  see,  would  inform  them  of  my 
condition  and  the  route  I  had  taken,  and  then  struck  out  into 
the  forest  in  the  supposed  direction  of  their  camp.  As  the 
day  wore  on  without  any  discovery,  alarm  took  the  place 
of  anxiety  at  the  prospect  of  another  night  alone  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  this  time  without  food  or  fire.  But  even  this 
dismal  foreboding  was  cheered  by  the  hope  that  should  soon 
rejoin  my  companions,  who  would  laugh  at  my  adventure, 
and  incorporate  it  as  a  thrilling  episode  into  the  journal  of 
our  trip.  The  bright  side  of  a  misfortune,  as  I  found  by 
experience,  even  under  the  worst  possible  circumstances,  al¬ 
ways  presents  some  features  of  encouragement.  When  I 
began  to  realize  that  my  condition  was  one  of  actual  peril,  I 
banished  from  my  mind  all  fear  of  an  unfavorable  result. 
Seating  myself  on  a  log,  I  recalled  every  foot  of  the  way  I 
had  traveled  since  the  separation  from  my  friends,  and  the 
most  probable  opinion  I  could  form  of  their  whereabouts 
was,  that  they  had,  by  a  course  but  little  different  from  mine, 
passed  by  the  spot  where  I  had  posted  the  notices,  learned  of 
my  disaster,  and  were  waiting  for  me  the  rejoin  them  there,  or 
searching  for  me  in  that  vicinity.  A  night  must  be  spent 
amid  the  prostrate  trunks  before  my  return  could  be  ac- 
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complisked.  At  no  time  during  my  period  of  exile  did  I 
experience  so  much  mental  suffering  from  the  cravings  of 
hunger  as  when,  exhausted  with  this  long  day  of  fruitless 
search,  I  resigned  myself  to  a  couch  of  pine  foliage  in  the 
pitchy  darkness  of  a  thicket  of  small  trees.  Naturally  timid 
in  the  night,  I  fully  realized  the  exposure  of  my  condition. 
I  peered  upward  through  the  darkness,  but  all  was  blackness 
and  gloom.  The  wind  sighed  mournfully  through  the  pines. 
The  forest  seemed  alive  with  the  screeching  of  night  birds, 
the  angry  barking  of  coyotes,  and  the  prolonged,  dismal  howl 
of  the  gray  wolf.  These  sounds,  familiar  by  their  constant 
occurrence  throughout  the  journey,  were  now  full  of  terror, 
and  drove  slumber  from  my  eyelids.  Above  all  this,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  hope  that  I  should  be  restored  to  my  comrades 
the  next  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  rose  unrefreshed,  and  pursued 
my  weary  way  over  the  prostrate  trunks.  It  was  noon  when 
I  reached  the  spot  where  my  notices  were  posted.  No  one 
had  been  there.  My  disappointment  was  almost  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  For  the  first  time,  I  realized  that  I  was  lost.  Then 
came  a  crushing  sense  of  destitution.  No  food,  no  fire;  no 
means  to  procure  either ;  alone  in  an  unexplored  wilderness, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  human  abode, 
surrounded  by  wild  beasts,  and  famishing  with  hunger.  It 
was  no  time  for  despondency.  A  moment  afterwards  I  felt 
how  calamity  can  elevate  the  mind,  in  the  formation  of  the 
resolution  “not  to  perish  in  that  wilderness.” 

The  hope  of  finding  the  party  still  controlled  my  plans.  I 
thought,  by  traversing  the  peninsula  centrally,  I  would  be 
enabled  to  strike  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  advance  of  their 
camp,  and  near  the  point  of  departure  for  the  Madison.  Act¬ 
ing  upon  this  impression,  I  rose  from  a  sleepless  couch,  and 
pursued  my  way  through  the  timber-entangled  forest.  A  feel¬ 
ing  of  weakness  took  the  place  of  hunger.  Conscious  of  the 
need  of  food,  I  felt  no  cravings.  Occasionally,  while 
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scrambling  over  logs  and  through  thickets,  a  sense  of  faint¬ 
ness  and  exhaustion  would  come  over  me,  but  I  would  sup¬ 
press  it  with  the  audible  expression,  “This  won’t  do  ;  I  must 
find  my  company.”  Despondency  would  sometimes  strive 
with  resolution  for  the  mastery  of  my  thoughts.  I  would 
think  of  home^of  my  daughter — and  of  the  possible  chance 
of  starvation,  or  death  in  some  more  terrible  form;  but  as 
often  as  these  gloomy  forebodings  came,  I  woulcl  strive  to 
banish  them  with  reflections  better  adapted  to  my  immediate 
necessities.  I  recollect  at  this  time  discussing  the  question, 
whether  there  was  not  implanted  by  Providence  in  every  man 
a  principle  of  self-preservation  equal  to  any  emergency  which 
did  not  destroy  his  reason.  I  decided  this  question  affirma¬ 
tively  a  thousand  times  afterwards  in  my  wanderings,  and  I 
record  this  experience  here,  that  any  person  who  reads  it, 
should  he  ever  find  himself  in  like  circumstances,  may  not 
despair.  There  is  life  in  the  thought.  It  will  revive  hope, 
allay  hunger,  renew  energy,  encourage  perseverance,  and,  as 
I  have  proved  in  my  own  case,  bring  a  man  out  of  difficulty, 
when  nothing  else  can  avail. 

It  was  mid-day  when  I  emerged  from  the  forest  into  an 
open  space  at  the  .foot  of  the  peninsula.  A  broad  lake  of 
beautiful  curvature,  with  magnificent  surroundings,  lay  be¬ 
fore  me,  glittering  in  the  sunbeams.  It  was  full  twelve  miles 
in  circumference.  A  wide  belt  of  sand  formed  the  margin 
which  I  was  approaching,  directly  opposite  to  which,  rising 
seemingly  from  the  very  depths  of  the  water,  towered  the 
loftiest  peak  of  a  range  of  mountains  apparently  intermin¬ 
able.  The  ascending  vapor  from  innumerable  hot  springs, 
and  the  sparkling  jet  of  a  single  geyser,  added  the  feature 
of  novelty  to  one  of  the  grandest  landscapes  I  ever  beheld. 
Nor  was  the  life  of  the  scene  less  noticeable  than  its  other 
attractions.  Large  flocks  of  swans .  and  other  water-fowl 
were  sporting  on  the  quiet  surface  of  the  lake;  otters  in  great 
numbers  performed  the  most  amusing  aquatic  evolutions; 
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mink  and  beaver  swam  around  unscared,  in  the  most  gro¬ 
tesque  confusion.  Deer,  elk,  and  mountain  sheep  stared  at 
me,  manifesting  more  surprise  than  fear  at  my  presence 
among  them.  The  adjacent  forest  was  vocal  with  the  songs 
of  birds,  chief  of  which  were  the  chattering  notes  of  a  species 
of  mockingbird,  whose  imitative  efforts  afforded  abundant 
merriment.  Seen  under  favorable  circumstances,  this  as¬ 
semblage  of  grandeur,  beauty,  and  novelty  would  have  been 
transporting;  but,  jaded  with  travel,  famishing  with  hunger, 
and  distressed  with  anxiety,  I  was  in  no  humor  for  ecstacy. 
My  tastes  were  subdued  and  chastened  by  the  perils  which 
environed  me.  I  longed  for  food,  friends  and  protection. 
Associated  with  my  thoughts,  however,  was  the  wish  that 
some  of  my  friends  of  peculiar  tastes  could  enjoy  this  dis¬ 
play  of  secluded  magnificence,  now,  probably,  for  the  first 
time  beheld  by  mortal  eyes. 

The  lake  was  at  least  one  thousand  feet  lower  than  the 
highest  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  I  recognized  the 
mountain  which  overshadowed  it  as  the  landmark  which  a 
few  days  before,  had  received  from  Gen.  Washburn  the  name 
of  Mount  Everts;  and  as  it  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  terrible  incidents  of  my  exile,  I  feel  that 
I  have  more  than  a  mere  discoverer’s  right  to  the  perpetuity 
of  that  christening.  The  lake  is  fed  by  innumerable  small 
streams  from  the  mountains,  and  the  countless  hot  springs 
surrounding  it.  A  large  river  flows  from  it,  through  a  canon 
a  thousand  feet  in  height,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  to  a 
distant  range  of  mountains,  which  I  conjectured  to  be  Snake 
River ;  and  with  the  belief  that  I  had  discovered  the  source 
of  the  great  southern  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  I  gave  it  the 
name  of  Bessie  Lake,  after  the 

“Sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart.” 

During  the  first  two  days,  the  fear  of  meeting  with  Indians 
gave  me  considerable  anxiety,  but,  when  conscious  of  being 
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lost,  there  was  nothing  I  so  much  desired  as  to  fall  in  with 
a  lodge  of  Bannacks  or  Crows.  Having  nothing  to  tempt 
their  cupidity,  they  would  do  me  no  personal  harm,  and,  with 
the  promise  of  reward,  would  probably  minister  to  my 
wants  and  aid  my  deliverance.  Imagine  my  delight,  while 
gazing  upon  the  animated  expanse  of  water,  at  seeing  sail  out 
from  a  distant  point  a  large  canoe  containing  a  single  oars¬ 
man.  It  was  rapidly  approaching  the  shore  where  I  was 
seated.  With  hurried  steps  I  paced  the  beach  to  meet  it, 
all  my  energies  stimulated  by  the  assurance  it  gave  of  food, 
safety  and  restoration  to  friends.  As  I  drew  near  to  it  it 
turned  towards  the  shore,  and  oh !  bitter  disappointment,  the 
object  which  my  eager  fancy  had  transformed  into  an  angel 
of  relief  stalked  from  the  water,  an  enormous  pelican, 
flapped  its  dragon-wings,  as  if  in  mockery  of  my  sorrow,  and 
flew  to  a  solitary  point  farther  up  the  lake.  This  little  in¬ 
cident  quite  unmanned  me.  The  transition  from  joy  to 
grief  brought  with  it  a  terrible  consciousness  of  the  horrors 
of  my  condition.  But  night  was  fast  approaching,  and  dark¬ 
ness  would  come  with  it.  While  looking  for  a  spot  where 
I  might  repose  in  safety,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
small  green  plant  of  so  lively  a  hue  as  to  form  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  deep  pine  foliage.  For  closer  examination  I  pull¬ 
ed  it  up  by  the  root,  which  was  long  and  tapering,  not  unlike 
a  radish.  It  was  a  thistle.  I  tasted  it ;  it  was  palatable  and 
nutritious.  My  appetite  craved  it,  and  the  first  meal  in  four 
days  was  made  on  thistle-roots.  Eureka !  I  had  found  food. 
No  optical  illusion  deceived  me  this  time;  I  could  subsist 
until  I  rejoined  my  companions.  Glorious  counterpoise  to 
the  wretchedness  of  the  preceding  half-hour ! 

Overjoyed  at  this  discovery,  with  hunger  allayed,  I  stretch¬ 
ed  myself  under  a  tree,  upon  the  foliage  which  had  partially 
filled  a  space  between  contiguous  trunks,  and  fell  asleep. 
How  long  I  slept  I  know  not;  but  suddenly  I  was  roused  by 
a  loud,  shrill  scream,  like  that  of  a  human  being  in  distress, 
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poured,  seemingly,  into  the  very  portals  of  my  ear.-  There 
was  no  mistaking  that  fearful  voice.  I  had  been  deceived 
by  and  answered  it  a  dozen  times  while  threading  the  forest, 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  a  friendly  signal.  It  was  the 
screech  of  a  mountain  lion,  so  alarmingly  near  as  to  cause 
every  nerve  to  thrill  with  terror.  To  yell  in  return,  seize 
with  convulsive  grasp  the  limbs  of  the  friendly  tree,  and 
swing  myself  into  it,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Scrambling 
hurriedly  from  limb  to  limb,  I  was  soon  as  near  the  top  as 
safety  would  permit.  The  savage  beast  was  snuffing  and 
growling  below  apparently  on  the  very  spot  I  had  just  aband¬ 
oned.  I  answered  every  growl  with  a  responsive  scream.  Ter¬ 
rified  at  the  delay  and  pawing  of  the  beast,  I  increased  my 
voice  to  its  utmost  volume,  broke  branches  from  the  limbs, 
and,  in  the  impotency  of  fright,  madly  hurled  them  at  the 
spot  whence  the  continued  howlings  proceeded. 

Failing  to  alarm  the  animal,  which  now  began  to  make 
a  circuit  of  the  tree,  as  if  to  select  a  spot  for  springing  into  it, 
I  shook,  with  a  strength  increased  by  terror,  the  slender 
trunk  until  every  limb  rustled  with  the  motion.  All  in  vain. 
The  terrible  creature  pursued  his  walk  around  the  tree,  lash¬ 
ing  the  ground  with  his  tail,  and  prolonging  his  howlings 
almost  to  a  roar.  It  was  too  dark  to  see,  but  the  movements 
of  the  lion  kept  me  apprised  of  its  position.  Whenever  I 
heard  it  on  one  side  of  the  tree  I  speedily  changed  to  the  op¬ 
posite — an  exercise  which,  in  my  weakened  state,  I  could  only 
have  performed  under  the  impulse  of  terror.  I  would  alter¬ 
nately  sweat  and  thrill  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  being 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  this  formidable  monster.  All 
my  attempts  to  frighten  it  seemed  unavailing.  Disheart¬ 
ened  at  its  persistency,  and  expecting  every  moment  it  would 
take  the  deadly  leap,  I  tried  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  fatal  encounter  which  I  knew  must  result.  Just 
at  this  moment  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  try  silence. 
Clasping  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  both  arms,  I  sat  perfectly 
still.  The  lion,  at  this  time  ranging  around,  occasionally 
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snuffing  and  pausing,  and  all  the  while  filling  the  forest  with 
the  echo  of  his  howlings,  suddenly  imitated  my  example. 
This  silence  was  more  terrible,  if  possible,  than  the  clatter 
and  crash  of  his  movements  through  the  brushwood,  for  now 
I  did  not  know  from  what  direction  to  expect  his  attack.  Mo¬ 
ments  passed  with  me  like  hours.  After  a  lapse  of  time 
which  I  cannot  estimate,  the  beast  gave  a  spring  into  the 
thicket  and  ran  screaming  into  the  forest.  My  deliverance 
was  effected. 

Had  strength  permitted,  I  should  have  retained  my  perch 
till  daylight,  but  with  the  consciousness  of  escape  from  the 
jaws  of  the  ferocious  brute  came  a  sense  of  overpowering 
weakness  which  almost  palsied  me,  and  made  my  descent 
from  the  tree  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  I  lay  down  in  my  old  bed,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  a  slumber  so  profound  that  I  did  not  awake  until  after  day¬ 
light.  The  experience  of  the  night  seemed  like  a  terrible 
dream ;  but  the  broken  limbs  which  in  the  agony  of  conster¬ 
nation  I  had  thrown  from  the  tree,  and  the  rifts  made  in 
fallen  foliage  by  my  visitant  in  his.circumambulations,  were 
too  convincing  evidences  of  its  reality.  I  could  not  dwell 
upon  my  exposure  and  escape  without  shuddering,  and  re¬ 
flecting  that  probably  like  perils  would  often  occur  under 
less  fortunate  circumstances,  and  with  a  more  fatal  issue. 
I  wondered  what  fate  was  in  reserve  for  me — whether  I 
should  ultimately  sink  from  exhaustion  and  perish  of  starva¬ 
tion,  or  become  the  prey  of  some  of  the  ferocious  animals  that 
roamed  these  vast  fastnesses.  My  thoughts  then  turned  to 
the  loved  ones  at  home.  They  could  never  know  my  fate, 
and  would  indulge  a  thousand  conjectures  concerning  it,  not 
the  least  distressing  of  which  would  be  that  I  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  band  of  hostile  Sioux,  and  tortured  to  death  at  the 
stake. 

I  was  roused  from  this  train  of  reflections  by  a  marked 
change  in  the  atmosphere.  One  of  those  dreary  storms  of 
mingled  snow  and  rain,  common  to  these  high  latitudes,  set 
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in.  My  clothing,  which  had  been  much  torn,  exposed  my 
person  to  its  “pitiless  peltings.”  An  easterly  wind,  rising  to 
a  gale,  admonished  me  that  it  would  be  furious  and  of  long 
duration.  None  of  the  discouragements  I  had  met  with  dis¬ 
sipated  the  hope  of  rejoining  my  friends;  but  foreseeing  the 
delay,  now  unavoidable,  I  knew  that  my  escape  from  the 
wilderness  must  be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  by  my  own  un¬ 
aided  exertions.  This  thought  was  terribly  afflicting,  and 
brought  before  me,  in  vivid  array,  all  the  dreadful  realities  of 
my  condition.  I  could  see  no  ray  of  hope.  In  this  condi- 
i)f  mind  I  could  find  no  better  shelter  than  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  spruce  tree,  under  which,  covered  with  earth 
and  boughs,  I  lay  during  the  two  succeeding  days ;  the  storm, 
meanwhile,  raging  with  unabated  violence.  While  thus  ex¬ 
posed,  and  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  a  little  benumbed 
bird,  not  larger  than  a  snow-bird,  hopped  within  my  reach. 
I  instantly  seized  and  killed  it,  and,  plucking  its  feathers,  ate 
it  raw.  It  was  a  delicious  meal  for  a  half -starved  man. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  elements,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  third  day  I  rose  early  and  started  in  the  direction 
of  a  large  group  of  hot  springs  which  were  steaming  under 
the  shadow  of  Mount  Everts.  The  distance  I  traveled  could 
not  have  been  less  than  ten  miles.  Long  before  I  reached 
the  wonderful  cluster  of  natural  caldrons,  the  storm  had  re¬ 
commenced.  Chilled  through,  with  my  clothing  thoroughly 
saturated,  I  lay  down  under  a  tree  upon  the  heated  incrusta¬ 
tion  until  completely  warmed.  My  heels  and  the  sides  of  my 
feet  were  frozen.  As  soon  as  warmth  had  permeated  my 
system,  and  I  had  quieted  my  appetite  with  a  few  thistle- 
roots,  I  took  a  survey  of  my  surroundings,  and  selected  a  spot 
between  two  springs  sufficiently  asunder  to  afford  heat  at 
my  head  and  feet.  On  this  spot  I  built  a  bower  of  pine 
branches,  spread  its  incrusted  surface  with  fallen  foliage  and 
small  houghs,  and  stowed  myself  away  to  await  the  close  of 
the  storm.  Thistles  were  abundant,  and  I  had  fed  upon 
them  long  enough  to  realize  that  they  would,  for  a  while  at 
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least,  sustain  life.  In  convenient  proximity  to  my  abode 
was  a  small,  round,  boiling  spring,  which  I  called  my  dinner- 
pot,  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  cooked  my  roots. 

This  establishment,  the  best  I  could  improvise  with  the 
means  at  hand,  I  occupied  seven  days — the  first  three  of 
which  were  darkened  by  one  of  the  most  furious  storms  I 
ever  saw.  The  vapor  which  supplied  me  with  warmth  sat¬ 
urated  my  clothing  with  its  condensations.  I  was  enveloped 
in  a  perpetual  steam-bath.  At  first  this  was  barely  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  storm,  but  I  soon  became  accustomed  to  it,  and 
before  I  left,  though  thoroughly  parboiled,  actually  en¬ 
joyed  it. 

I  had  little  else  to  do  during  my  imprisonment  but  cook, 
think,  and  sleep.  Of  the  variety  and  strangeness  of  my  re¬ 
flections  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  faintest  conception.  Much 
of  my  time  was  given  to  devising  means  for  escape.  I 
recollected  to  have  read,  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  the 
narratives  of  Lieutenant  Strain  and  Doctor  Kane,  and  de¬ 
rived  courage  and  hope  from  the  reflection  that  they  strug¬ 
gled  with  and  survived  perils  not  unlike  those  which  en¬ 
vironed  me.  The  chilling  thought  would  then  occur,  that 
they  were  not  alone.  They  had  companions  in  suffering 
and  sympathy.  Each  could  bear  his  share  of  the  burden 
of  misery  which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bear  alone,  and  make  it 
lighter  from  the  encouragement  of  mutual  counsel  and  aid  in 
a  cause  of  common  suffering.  Selfish  as  the  thought  may 
seem,  there  was  nothing  I  so  much  desired  as  a  companion 
in  misfortune.  How  greatly  it  would  alleviate  my  distress ! 
What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  compare  my  wretchedness  with 
that  of  a  brother  sufferer,  and  with  him  devise  expedients 
for  every  exigency  as  it  occurred  !  I  confess  to  the  weakness, 
if  it  be  one,  of  having  squandered  much  pity  upon  myself 
during  the  time  I  had  little  else  to  do. 

Nothing  crave  me  more  concern  than  the  want  of  fire.  I  re- 
called  everything  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  of  the  means  by 
which  fire  could  be  produced;  but  none  of  them  were  within 
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my  reach.  An  escape  without  it  was  simply  impossible.  It 
was  indispensable  as  a  protection  against  night  attacks  from 
wild  beasts.  Exposure  to  another  storm  like  the  one  just 
over  would  destroy  my  life,  as  this  one  would  have  done,  but 
for  the  warmth  derived  from  the  springs.  As  I  lay  in  my 
bower  anxiously  awaiting  the  disappearance  of  the  snow, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  belief  that  for  want  of  fire  I  should  be 
obliged  to  remain  among  the  springs,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  would  erect  some  sort  of  monument,  which  might,  at  some 
future  day,  inform  a  casual  visitor  of  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  I  had  perished.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  lit  up  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  and  with  it  the  thought  flashed  upon  my 
mind  that  I  could,  with  a  lens  from  my  opera-glasses,  get  fire 
from  Heaven.  Oh  happy,  life-renewing  thought!  Instantly 
subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  when  I  saw  the  smoke 
curl  from  the  bit  of  dry  wood  in  my  fingers,  I  felt,  if  the 
whole  world  were  offered  me  for  it,  I  would  cast  it  all  aside 
before  parting  with  that  little  spark.  I  was  now  the  happy 
possessor  of  food  and  fire.  These  would  carry  me  through. 
All  thoughts  of  failure  were  instantly  abandoned.  Though 
the  food  was  barely  adequate  to  my  necessities — a  fact  too 
painfully  attested  by  my  attenuated  body — I  had  forgotten 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  had  the  means  of  producing  fire. 
I  said  to  myself,  “I  will  not  despair.” 

My  stay  at  the  springs  was  prolonged  several  days  by  an 
accident  that  befell  me  on  the  third  night  after  my  arrival 
there.  An  unlucky  movement  while  asleep  broke  the  crust 
on  which  I  reposed,  and  the  hot  steam,  pouring  upon  my  hip, 
scalded  it  severely  before  I  could  escape.  This  new  afflic¬ 
tion,  added  to  my  frost  bitten  feet,  already  festering,  was  the 
cause  of  frequent  delays  and  unceasing  pain  through  all  my 
wanderings.  After  obtaining  fire,  I  set  to  work  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  as  early  departure  as  my  condition  would  per¬ 
mit.  I  had  lost  both  knives  since  parting  from  the  company, 
but  I  now  made  a  convenient  substitute  by  sharpening  the 
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tongue  of  a  buckle  which  I  cut  from  my  vest.  With  this  I 
cut  the  legs  and  counters  from  my  boots,  making  of  them  a 
passable  pair  of  slippers,  which  I  fastened  to  my  feet  as  firm¬ 
ly  as  I  could  with  strips  of  bark.  With  the  ravelings  of  a 
linen  handkerchief,  aided  by  the  magic  buckle-tongue,  I 
mended  my  clothing.  Of  the  same  material  I  made  a  fish¬ 
line,  which,  on  finding  a  piece  of  red  tape  in  one  of  my  pock¬ 
ets  better  suited  to  the  purpose,  I  abandoned  as  a  abad  job.” 
I  made  of  a  pin  that  I  found  in  my  coat  a  fish-hook,  and,  by 
sewing  up  the  bottoms  of  my  bootlegs,  constructed  a  good 
pair  of  pouches  to  carry  my  food  in,  fastening  them  to  my 
belt  by  the  straps. 

Thus  accoutered,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  after  my 
arrival  at  the  springs  I  bade  them  a  final  farewell,  and  start¬ 
ed  on  my  course  directly  across  that  portion  of  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  between  me  and  the  southeast  arm  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  Lake.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  The  sun  shone 
bright  and  warm,  and  there  was  a  freshness  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  truly  exhilarating.  As  I  wandered  musingly  along, 
the  consciousness  of  being  alone,  and  of  having  surrendered 
all  hope  of  finding  my  friends,  returned  upon  me  with  crush¬ 
ing  power.  I  felt,  too,  that  those  friends,  by  the  necessities 
of  their  condition,  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  all  efforts 
for  my  recovery.  The  thought  was  full  of  bitterness  and 
sorrow.  I  tried  to  realize  what  their  conjectures  were  con¬ 
cerning  my  disappearance ;  but  could  derive  no  consolation 
from  the  long  and  dismal  train  of  circumstances  they  sug¬ 
gested.  Weakened  by  a  long  fast,  and  the  unsatisfying  na¬ 
ture  of  the  only  food  I  could  procure,  I  know  that  from  this 
time  onward  to  the  day  of  my  rescue,  my  mind,  though  unim¬ 
paired  in  those  perceptions  needful  to  self-preservation,  was 
in  a  condition  to  receive  impressions  akin  to  insanity.  I 
was  constantly  traveling  in  dream-land,  and  indulging  in 
strange  reveries  such  as  I  had  never  before  known.  I  seemed 
to  possess  a  sort  of  duality  of  being,  which,  while  constantly 
reminding  me  of  the  necessities  of  my  condition,  fed  my  im- 
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agination  with  vagaries  of  the  most  extravagant  character. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  tendency  of 
these  morbid  influences,  and  often  tried  to  shake  them  off, 
but  they  would  ever  return  with  increased  force,  and  I  finally 
reasoned  myself  into  the  belief  that  their  indulgence,  as  it 
afforded  me  pleasure,  could  work  no  harm  while  it  did  not 
interfere  with  my  plans  for  deliverance.  Thus  I  lived  in  a 
world  of  ideal  happiness,  and  in  a  world  of  positive  suffering 
at  the  same  time. 

A  change  in  the  wind  and  an  overcast  sky,  accompanied  by 
cold,  brought  with  them  a  need  of  warmth.  I  drew  out  my 
lens  and  touchwood,  but  alas!  there  was  no  sun.  I  sat 
down  on  a  log  to  await  his  friendly  appearance.  Hours 
passed;  he  did  not  come.  Night,  cold,  freezing  night,  set  in, 
and  found  me  exposed  to  all  its  terrors.  A  bleak  hill  side 
sparsely  covered  with  pines  afforded  poor  accommodations 
for  a  half-clad,  famished  man.  I  could  only  keep  from  freez¬ 
ing  by  the  most  active  exertion  in  walking,  rubbing,  and  strik¬ 
ing  my  benumbed  feet  and  hands  against  the  logs.  It  seemed 
the  longest,  most  terrible  night  of  my  life,  and  glad  was  I 
when  the  approaching  dawn  enabled  me  to  commence  retrac¬ 
ing  my  steps  to  Bessie  Lake.  I  arrived  there  at  noon,  built 
my  first  fire  on  the  beach,  and  remained  by  it,  recuperating, 
for  the  succeeding  two  days. 

The  faint  hope  that  my  friends  might  be  delayed  by  their 
search  for  me  until  I  could  rejoin  them  now  foresook  me  al¬ 
together.  I  made  my  arrangements  independent  of  it. 
Either  of  three  directions  I  might  take  would  effect  my  es¬ 
cape,  if  life  and  strength  held  out.  I  drew  upon  the  sand 
of  the  beach  a  map  of  these  several  courses  with  reference  to 
my  starting-point  from  the  lake,  and  considered  Avell  the  diffi¬ 
culties  each  would  present.  All  were  sufficiently  defined  .to 
avoid  mistake.  One  was  to  follow  Snake  River  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles  or  more  to  Eagle  Rock  bridge ;  another, 
to  cross  the  country  between  the  southern  shore  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  Lake  and  the  Madison  Mountains,  by  scaling  which  I 
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could  easily  reach  the  settlements  in  the  Madison  valley;  and 
the  other ,  to  retrace  my  journey  over  the  long  and  discourag¬ 
ing  route  by  which  I  had  entered  the  country.  Of  these  routes 
the  last-mentioned  seemed  the  least  inviting,  probably  be¬ 
cause  I  had  so  recently  traversed  it,  and  was  familiar  with  its 
difficulties.  I  had  heard  and  read  so  much  concerning  the 
desolation  and  elemental  upheavals  and  violent  waters  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Snake,  that  I  dared  not  attempt  to  re¬ 
turn  in  that  direction.  The  route  by  the  Madison  Range, 
encumbered  by  the  single  obstruction  of  the  mountain  bar¬ 
rier,  was  much  the  shortest,  and  so,  most  unwisely  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  I  adopted  it. 

Filling  my  pouches  with  thistle-roots,  I  took  a  parting 
survey  of  the  little  solitude  that  had  afforded  me  food  and 
fire  the  preceding  ten  days,  and  with  something  of  that 
melancholy  feeling  experienced  by  one  who  leaves  his  home 
to  grapple  with  untried  adventures,  started  for  the  nearest 
point  on  Yellowstone  Lake.  All  that  day  I  traveled  over 
timber-heaps,  amid  tree-tops,  and  through  thickets.  At 
noon  I  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  fire.  With  a  brand 
which  I  kept  alive  by  frequent  blowing,  and  constant  wav¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  faint  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  I  kindled  a  fire  for  the  night  on  the  only  vacant  spot 
I  could  find  amid  a  dense  wilderness  of  pines.  The  deep 
gloom  of  the  forest,  in  the  spectral  light  which  revealed  on 
all  sides  of  me  a  compact  and  unending  growth  of  trunks, 
and  an  impervious  canopy  of  somber  foliage ;  the  shrieking  of 
night-birds ;  the  supernaturally  human  scream  of  the  Mount¬ 
ain  lion ;  the  prolonged  howl  of  the  wolf,  made  me  insensible 
to  all  other  forms  of  suffering. 

The  burn  on  my  hip  was  so  inflamed  that  I  could  only 
sleep  in  a  sitting  posture.  Seated  with  my  back  against  a 
tree,  the  smoke  from  the  fire  almost  enveloping  me  in  its 
suffocating  folds,  I  vainly  tried,  amid  the  din  and  uproar  of 
this  horrible  serenade,  to  woo  the  drowsy  god.  My  imagina¬ 
tion  was  instinct  with  terror.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if, 
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in  the  density  of  a  thicket,  I  could  see  the  blazing  eyes  of  a 
formidable  forest  monster  fixed  upon  me,  preparatory  to  a 
deadly  leap;  at  another  I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  swift  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  pack  of  yelping  wolves  through  the  distant  brush¬ 
wood,  which  in  a  few  minutes  would  tear  me  limb  from  limb. 
Whenever,  by  fatigue  and  weakness,  my  terror  yielded  to 
drowsiness,  the  least  noise  roused  me  to  a  sense  of  the  hide¬ 
ousness  of  my  condition.  Once,  in  a  fitful  slumber,  I  fell  for¬ 
ward  into  the  fire,  and  inflicted  a  wretched  burn  on  my  hand. 
Oh !  with  what  agony  I  longed  for  day ! 

A  bright  and  glorious  morning  succeeded  the  dismal  night, 
and  brought  with  it  the  conviction  that  I  had  been  the  victim 
of  uncontrollable  nervous  excitement.  I  resolved  hence¬ 
forth  to  banish  it  altogether;  and,  in  much  better  spirits 
than  I  anticipated,  resumed  my  journey  towards  the  lake. 
Another  day  of  unceasing  toil  among  the  tree-tops  and  thick¬ 
ets  overtook  me,  near  sunset,  standing  upon  a  lofty  headland 
jutting  into  the  lake,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  mountains  and  valley  over  an  immense  area.  In 
front  of  me,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  away,  in  the  clear  blue 
of  the  horizon,  rose  the  arrowy  peaks  of  the  three  Tetons.  On 
the  right,  and  apparently  in  close  proximity  to  the  eminence 
I  occupied,  rolled  the  picturesque  range  of  the  Madison,  scar¬ 
red  with  clefts,  ravines,  gorges  and  canons,  each  of  which  glit¬ 
tered  in  the  sunlight  or  deepened  in  shadow  as  the  fitful  rays 
of  the  descending  luminary  glanced  along  their  varied  rocky 
irregularities.  Above  where  I  stood  were  the  lofty  domes  of 
Mounts  Langford  and  Doane,  marking  the  limits  of  that  won¬ 
derful  barrier  which  had  so  long  defied  human  power  in  its 
efforts  to  subdue  it.  Rising  seemingly  from  the  promontory 
which  favored  my  vision  was  the  familiar  summit  of  Mount 
Everts,  at  the  base  of  which  I  had  dwelt  so  long,  and  which 
still  seemed  to  hold  me  within  its  friendly  shadow.  All  the 
vast  country  within  this  grand  enclosure  of  mountains  and 
lake,  scarred  and  seamed  with  the  grotesque  ridges,  rocky 
escarpments,  undulating  hillocks,  and  miniature  lakes,  and 
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steaming  with  hot  springs,  produced  by  the  volcanic  forces 
of  a  former  era,  lay  spread  out  before  me  like  a  vast  pano- 
rama. 

I  doubt  if  distress  and  suffering  can  ever  entirely  obliterate 
all  sense  of  natural  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Lost  in 
the  wonder  and  admiration  inspired  by  this  vast  world  of 
beauties,  I  nearly  forgot  to  improve  the  few  moments  of  re¬ 
maining  sunshine  to  obtain  fire.  With  a  lighted  brand  in  my 
hand,  I  effected  a  most  difficult  and  arduous  descent  of  the 
abrupt  and  stony  headland  to  the  beach  of  the  lake.  The 
sand  was  soft  and  yielding.  I  kindled  a  fire,  and  removing 
the  stiffened  slippers  from  my  feet,  attached  them  to  my  belt 
and  wandered  barefoot  along  the  sandy  shore  to  gather  wood 
for  the  night.  The  dry  warm  sand  was  most  grateful  to  my 
lacerated  and  festering  feet,  and  for  a  long  time  after  my 
wood-pile  was  supplied,  I  sat  with  them  uncovered.  At 
length,  conscious  of  the  need  of  every  possible  protection 
from  the  freezing  night  atmosphere,  I  sought  my  belt  for  the 
slippers,  and  one  was  missing.  Ip  gathering  the  wood  it 
had  become  detached,  and  was  lost.  Darkness  was  closing 
over  the  landscape,  when,  sorely  disheartened  with  the 
thought  of  passing  the  night  with  one  foot  exposed  to  freez¬ 
ing  temperature,  I  commenced  a  search  for  the  missing  slip¬ 
per.  I  knew  I  could  not  travel  a  day  without  it.  Fearful 
that  it  had  dropped  into  the  lake,  and  been  carried  by  some 
recurrent  wave  beyond  recovery,  my  search  for  an  hour 
among  fallen  trees  and  bushes,  up  the  hill-side  and  along  the 
beach,  in  darkness  and  with  flaming  brands,  at  one  moment 
crawling  on  hands  and  feet  into  a  brush-heap,  another  peer¬ 
ing  among  logs  and  bushes  and  stones,  was  filled  with  anxiety 
and  dismay.  Success  at  length  rewarded  my  perseverance, 
and  no  language  can  describe  the  joy  with  which  I  drew  the 
cause  of  so  much  distress  from  beneath  the  limb  that,  as  I 
passed,  had  torn  it  from  my  belt.  With  a  feeling  of  great 
relief,  I  now  sat  down  in  the  sand,  my  back  to  a  log,  and  list¬ 
ened  to  the  dash  and  roar  of  the  waves.  It  was  a  wild  lul- 
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laby,  but  had  no  terrors  for  a  worn-out  man.  I  never  passed 
a  night  of  more  refreshing  sleep.  When  I  awoke  my  fire  was 
extinguished  save  a  few  embers,  which  I  soon  fanned  into 
a  cheerful  flame.  I  ate  breakfast  with  some  relish,  and 
started  along  the  beach  in  pursuit  of  a  camp,  believing  that  if 
successful  I  should  find  directions  what  to  do,  and  food  to 
sustain  me.  The  search  which  I  was  making  lay  in  the 
direction  of  my  pre-arranged  route  to  the  Madison  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  I  intended  to  approach  at  their  lowest  point  of 
altitude. 

Buoyed  by  the  hope  of  finding  food  and  counsel,  and  an¬ 
other  night  of  undisturbed  repose  in  the  sand,  I  resumed  my 
journey  along  the  shore,  and  at  noon  found  the  camp  last 
occupied  by  my  friends  on  the  lake.  A  thorough  search  for 
food  in  the  ground  and  trees  revealed  nothing,  and  no  notice 
to  apprise  me  of  their  movements  could  be  seen.  A  dinner- 
fork,  which  ‘afterwards  proved  to  be  of  infinite  service  in 
digging  roots,  and  a  yeast-powder  can,  which  would  hold 
half  a  pint,  and  which  I  converted  into  a  drinking- 
cup  and  dinner-pot,  were  the  only  evidences  that  the 
spot  had  ever  been  visited  by  civilized  man.  “Oh!”  thought 
I,  “why  did  they  forget  to  leave  me  food !”  it  never  occurring 
to  me  that  they  might  have  cached  it,  as  I  have  since  learned 
they  did,  in  several  spots  nearer  the  place  of  my  separation 
from  them.  I  left  the  camp  in  deep  dejection,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  following  the  trail  of  the  party  to  the  Madison.  Care¬ 
fully  inspecting  the  faint  traces  left  of  their  course  of  travel, 
I  became  satisfied  that  from  some  cause  they  had  made  a  re¬ 
trograde  movement  from  this  camp,  and  departed  from  the 
lake  at  a  point  further  down  stream.  Taking  this  as  an  in¬ 
dication  that  there  were  obstructions  above,  I  commenced  re¬ 
tracing  my  steps  along  the  beach.  An  hour  of  sunshine  in 
the  afternoon  enabled  me  to  procure  fire,  which,  in  the  usual 
manner,  I  carried  to  my  camping-place.  There  I  built  a  fire, 
and  to  protect  myself  from  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  vio¬ 
lently,  lashing  the  lake  into  foam,  I  made  a  bower  of  pine 
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boughs,  crept  under  it,  and  very  soon  fell  asleep.  How  long 
I  slept  I  know  not,  but  I  was  aroused  by  the  snapping  and 
cracking  of  the  burning  foliage,  to  find  my  shelter  and  the 
adjacent  forest  in  a  broad  sheet  of  flame.  My  left  hand  was 
badly  burned,  and  my  hair  singed  closer  than  a  barber  would 
have  trimmed  it,  while  making  my  escape  from  the  semi-circle 
of  burning  trees.  Among  the  disasters  of  this  fire,  there  was 
none  I  felt  more  seriously  than  the  loss  of  my  buckle-tongue 
knife,  my  pin  fish-hook,  and  tape  fish-line. 

The  grandeur  of  the  burning  forest  surpasses  description. 
An  immense  sheet  of  flame,  following  to  their  tops  the  lofty 
trees  of  an  almost  impenetrable  pine  forest,  leaping  madly 
from  top  to  top,  and  sending  thousands  of  forked  tongues  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  athwart  the  midnight  darkness,  lighting 
up  with  lurid  gloom  and  glare  the  surrounding  scenery  of 
lake  and  mountains,  fills  the  beholder  with  mingled  feelings 
of  awe  and  astonishment.  I  never  before  saw  anything  so  ter¬ 
ribly  beautiful.  It  was  marvelous  to  witness  the  flash-like 
rapidity  with  which  the  flames  would  mount  the  loftiest  trees. 
The  roaring,  cracking,  crashing,  and  snapping  of  falling 
limbs  and  burning  foliage  was  deafening.  On,  on,  on  travel¬ 
ed  the  destructive  element,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
forest  was  enveloped  in  flame.  Afar  up  the  wood-crowned 
hill,  the  overtopping  trees  shot  forth  pinnacles  and  walls  and 
streamers  of  arrowy  fire.  The  entire  hill-side  was  an  ocean 
of  glowing  and  surging  fiery  billows.  Favored  by  the  gale, 
the  conflagration  spread  with  lightning  swiftness  over  an 
illimitable  extent  of  country,  filling  the  *  atmosphere  with 
driving  clouds  of  suffocating  fume,  and  leaving  a  broad  and 
blackened  trail  of  spectral  trunks  shorn  of  limbs  and  foliage, 
smoking  and  burning,  to  mark  the  immense  sweep  of  its  de¬ 
vastation. 

Resolved  to  search  for  a  trail  no  longer,  when  daylight 
came  I  selected  for  a  landmark  the  lowest  notch  in  the  Madi¬ 
son  Range.  Carefully  surveying  the  jagged  and  broken  sur¬ 
face  over  which  I  must  travel  to  reach  it,  left  the  lake  and 
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pushed  into  the  midst  of  its  intricacies.  All  the  day,  until 
nearly  sunset,  I  struggled  over  rugged  hills,  through  wind¬ 
falls,  thickets,  and  matted  forests,  with  the  rock-ribbed  bea¬ 
con  constantly  in  view.  As  1  advanced  it  receded,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  my  toil.  Night  overtook  me  with  my  journey 
half  accomplished.  The  precaution  of  obtaining  fire  gave 
me  warmth  and  sleep,  and  long  before  daylight  I  was  on  my 
way.  The  hope  of  finding  an  easy  pass  into  the  valley  of  the 
Madison  inspired  me  with  fresh  courage  and  determination, 
but  long  before  I  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  range,  I  scanned 
hopelessly  its  insurmountable  difficulties.  It  presented  to 
my  eager  vision  an  endless  succession  of  inaccessible  peaks 
and  precipices,  rising  thousands  of  feet  sheer  and  bare 
above  the  plain.  No  friendly  gorge  or  gully  or  canon  invited 
such  an  effort  as  I  could  make  to  scale  this  rocky  barrier. 
Oh,  for  the  faith  that  could  remove  mountains !  How  soon 
should  this  colossal  fabric  open  at  my  approach !  What  a 
feeling  of  helpless  despair  came  over  me  with  the  conviction 
that  the  journey  of  the  last  two  days  had  been  in  vain !  I 
seated  myself  on  a  rock,  upon  the  summit  of  a  commanding 
hill,  and  cast  my  eyes  along  the  only  route  which  now  seemed 
tenable — down  the  Yellowstone.  How  many  dreary  miles  of 
forest  and  mountain  filled  the  terrible  panorama!  I  thought 
that  before  accepting  this  discouraging  alternative  I  would 
spend  a  day  in  search  for  a  pass.  Twenty  miles  at  most  would 
take  me  into  the  Madison  Valley,  and  thirty  more  restore  me 
to  friends  who  had  abundance.  Supposing  that  I  should  find 
plentv  of  thistles,  I  had  left  the  lake  with  a  small  supply,  and 
that  was  entirely  spent.  I  looked  in  vain  for  them  where  I 
then  was. 

While  I  was  thus  considering  whether  to  remain  and 
search  for  a  passage  or  return  to  the  Yellowstone,  I  experi¬ 
enced  one  of  those  strange  hallucinations  which  many  of  my 
friends  have  misnamed  insanity,  but  which  to  me  was  Provi¬ 
dence.  An  old  clerical  friend,  for  whose  character  and 
counsel  I  had  always  cherished  peculiar  regard,  in  some  un- 
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accountable  manner  seemed  to  be  standing  before  me,  charg¬ 
ed  with  advice  which  would  relieve  my  perplexity.  I  seemed 
to  hear  him  say,  as  if  in  a  voice  and  with  the  manner  of 
authority : 

“Go  back  immediately,  as  rapidly  as  your  strength  will 
permit.  There  is  no  food  here,  and  the  idea  of  scaling  these 
rocks  is  madness.” 

“Doctor,”  I  rejoined,  “the  distance  is  too  great.  I  cannot 
live  to  travel  it.” 

“Say  not  so.  Your  life  depends  upon  the  effort.  Return  at 
once.  Start  now,  lest  your  resolution  falter.  Travel  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  possible — it  is  your  only  chance.” 

“Doctor,  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you  in  this  hour  of  distress, 
but  doubt  the  wisdom  of  your  counsel.  I  am  within  seventy 
miles  of  Virginia.  Just  over  these  rocks,  a  few  miles  away, 
I  shall  find  friends.  My  shoes  are  nearly  worn  out,  my 
clothes  are  in  tatters,  and  my  strength  is  almost  overcome. 
As  a  last  trial,  it  seems  to  me  I  can  but  attempt  to  scale  this 
mountain  or  perish  in  the  effort,  if  God  so  wills.” 

“Don’t  think  of  it.  Your  power  of  endurance  will  carry 
you  through.  I  will  accompany  you.  Put  your  trust  in 
Heaven.  Help  yourself  and  God  will  help  you.” 

Overcome  by  these  and  other  persuasions,  and  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  having  a  traveling  companion,  I  plodded  my 
way  over  the  route  I  had  come,  intending  at  a  certain  point  to 
change  it  so  as  to  strike  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
Stopping  after  a  few  miles  of  travel,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  fire,  and  passed  a  comfortable  night.  When  I  re¬ 
sumed  my  journey  the  next  day  the  sun  was  just  rising. 
Whenever  I  was  disposed,  as  was  often  the  case,  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  change  of  routes,  my  old  friend  appeared  to 
be  near  with  words  of  encouragement,  but  his  reticence  on 
other  subjects  both  surprised  and  annoyed  me.  I  was  impres¬ 
sed  at  times,  during  the  entire  journey  with  the  belief  that  my 
return  was  a  fatal  error,  and  if  my  deliverance  had  failed 
should  have  perished  with  that  conviction.  Early  this  day 
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I  deflected  from  my  old  route  and  took,  my  course  for  the  foot 
of  the  lake,  with  the  hope,  by  constant  travel,  to  reach  it  the 
next  day.  The  distance  was  greater  than  I  anticipated. 
Nothing  is  more  deceptive  than  distance  in  these  high  lati¬ 
tudes.  At  the  close  of  each  of  the  two  suceeding  days,  my 
point  of  destination  was  seemingly  as  far  from  me  as  at  the 
moment  I  took  leave  of  the  Madison  Range,  and  when,  cold 
and  hungry,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  I  gathered 
the  first  food  I  had  eaten  in  nearly  five  days,  and  lay  down 
by  my  fire  near  the  debouchure  of  the  river,  I  had  nearly  aban¬ 
doned  all  hope  of  escape. 

At  daybreak  I  was  on  the  trail  down  the  river.  The 
thought  I  had  adopted  from  the  first,  “I  will  not  perish  in  this 
wilderness,”  often  revived  my  sinking  spirits,  when,  from 
faintness  and  exhaustion,  T  felt  but  little  desire  for  life. 
Once,  while  struggling  through  a  field  of  tangled  trunks 
which  seemed  interminable,  at  one  of  the  pauses  I  found  my¬ 
self  seriously  considering  whether  it  was  not  preferable  to  die 
there  than  renew  the  effort  to  proceed.  I  felt  that  all  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape  was  but  a  bitter  prolongation  of  the  agony 
of  dissolution.  A  seeming  whisper  in  the  air,  “While  there 
is  life  there  is  hope;  take  courage,”  broke  the  delusion,  and 
I  clambered  on.  I  did  not  forget  to  improve  the  mid-day 
sun  to  procure  fire.  Sparks  from  the  lighted  brands  had 
burned  my  hands  and  crisped  the  nails  of  my  fingers,  and  the 
smoke  from  them  had  tanned  my  face  to  the  complexion  of  an 
Indian.  While  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  forest  I 
found  the  tip  of  a  gull’s  wing;  it  was  fresh.  I  made  a  fire 
upon  the  spot,  mashed  the  bones  with  a  stone,  and  consigning 
them  to  my  camp  kettle,  the  yeast-powder  box,  made  half  a 
pint  of  delicious  broth.  The- remainder  of  that  day  and  the 
night  ensuing  were  given  to  sleep. 

I  lost  all  sense  of  time.  Days  and  nights  came  and  went, 
and  were  numbered  only  by  the  growing  consciousness  that  I 
was  gradually  starving.  I  felt  no  hunger,  did  not  eat  to  ap¬ 
pease  appetite,  but  to  renew  strength.  I  experienced  but 
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little  pain.  The  gaping  sores  on  my  feet,  the  severe  burn  on 
my  hip,  the  festering  crevices  at  the  joints  of  my  fingers,  all 
terrible  in  appearance,  had  ceased  to  give  me  the  least  con¬ 
cern.  The  roots  which  supplied  my  food  had  suspended  the 
digestive  power  of  the  stomach,  and  their  fibres  were  packed 
in  it  a  matted,  compact  mass. 

Not  so  with  my  hours  of  slumber.  They  were  visited  by  the 
most  luxurious  dreams.  I  would  apparently  visit  the  most 
gorgeously  decorated  restaurants  of  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  sit  down  to  immense  tables  spread  with  the  most  appe¬ 
tizing  viands ;  partake  of  the  richest  oyster  stews  and  plump¬ 
est  pies';  engage  myself  in  the  labor  and  preparation  of  curi¬ 
ous  dishes,  and  with  them  fill  range  upon  range  of  elegantly 
furnished  tables  until  they  fairly  groaned  beneath  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  dainties  prepared  by  my  own  hands.  Frequently 
the  entire  night  would  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  getting  up 
a  sumptuous  dinner.  I  would  realize  the  fatigue  of  roast¬ 
ing,  boiling,  baking,  and  fabricating  the  choicest  dishes 
known  to  the  modern  cuisine,  and  in  my  disturbed  slumbers 
would  enjoy  with  epicurean  relish  the  food  thus  furnished 
even  to  repletion.  Alas!  there  was  more  luxury  than  life 
in  these  somnolent  vagaries. 

It  was  a  cold,  gloomy  day  when  I  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  falls.  The  sky  was  overcast  and  the  snow-capped  peaks 
rose  chilly  and  bleak  through  the  biting  atmosphere.  The 
moaning  of  the  wind  through  the  pines,  mingling  with  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  falls,  was  strangely  in  unison  with  my  own 
saddened  feelings.  I  had  no  heart  to  gaze  upon  a  scene  which 
a  few  weeks  before  had  inspired  me  with  rapture  and  awe. 
One  moment  of  sunshine  was  of  more  value  to  me  than  all  the 
marvels  amid  which  I  was  famishing.  But  the  sun  had  hid 
his  face  and  denied  me  all  hope  of  obtaining  fire.  The  onh 
alternative  was  to  seek  shelter  in  a  thicket,  I  penetrated  the 
forest  a  long  distance  before  finding  one  that  suited  me. 
Breaking  and  crowding  my  way  into  its  very  midst,  I  cleared 
a  spot  large  enough  to  recline  upon,  interlaced  the  surround- 
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ing  brushwood,  gathered  the  fallen  foliage  into  a  bed,  and  lay 
doAvn  with  a  prayer  for  sleep  and  forgetfulness.  Alas !  neither 
came.  The  coldness  increased  through  the  night.  Constant 
friction  with  my  hands  and  unceasing  beating  with  my  legs 
and  feet  saved  me  from  freezing.  It  was  the  most  terrible 
night  of  my  journey,  and  when,  with  the  early  dawn,  I  pulled 
myself  into  a  standing  posture,  it  was  to  realize  that  my  right 
arm  was  partially  paralyzed,  and  my  limbs  so  stiffened  with 
cold  as  to  be  almost  immovable.  Fearing  lest  paralysis 
should  suddenly  seize  the  entire  system,  I  literally  dragged 
myself  through  the  forest  to  the  river.  Seated  near  the  verge 
of  the  great  canon  below  the  falls,  I  anxiously  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  sun.  That  great  luminary  never  looked 
so  beautiful  as  when,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  he  emerged 
from  the  clouds  and  exposed  liis  glowing  beams  to  the  con¬ 
centrated  powers  of  my  lens.  I  kindled  a  mighty  flame,  fed 
it  with  every  dry  stick  and  broken  tree-top  I  could  find,  and 
without  motion,  and  almost  without  sense,  remained  beside  it 
several  hours.  The  great  falls  of  the  Yellowstone  were  roar¬ 
ing  within  three  hundred  yards,  and  the  awTful  canon  yawned 
almost  at  my  feet;  but  they  had  lost  all  charm  for  me.  In 
fact,  I  regarded  them  as  enemies  which  had  lured  me  to  de¬ 
struction,  and  felt  a  sullen  satisfaction  in  morbid  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

My  old  friend  and  adviser,  whose  presence  I  had  felt  more 
than  seen  the  last  few  days,  now  forsook  me  altogether.  But 
I  was  not  alone.  By  some  process  which  I  was  too  weak  to 
solve,  my  arms,  legs,  and  stomach  were  transformed  into  so 
many  traveling  companions.  Often  for  hours  I  would  plod 
along  conversing  with  these  imaginary  friends.  Each  had 
his  peculiar  wants  which  he  expected  me  to  supply.  The 
stomach  was  importunate  in  his  demand  for  a  change  of  diet 
— complained  incessantty  of  the  roots  I  fed  him,  their  pres¬ 
ent  effect  and  more  remote  consequences.  I  would  try  to 
silence  him  with  promises,  beg  of  him  to  wait  a  few  days,  and 
when  this  failed  of  the  quiet  I  desired,  I  would  seek  to  intimi- 
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date  him  by  declaring,  as  a  sure  result  of  negligence,  our  in¬ 
ability  to  reach  home  alive.  All  to  no  purpose — he  torment¬ 
ed  me  with  his  fretful  humors  through  the  entire  journey. 
The  others  would  generally  concur  with  him  in  these  fancied 
altercations.  The  legs  implored  me  for  rest,  and  the  arms 
complained  that  I  gave  them  too  much  to  do.  Troublesome 
as  they  were,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  realize  their  presence.  I 
worked  for  them,  too,  with  right  good  will,  doing  many 
things  for  their  comfort,  which,  had  I  felt  alone,  would  have 
remained  undone.  They  appeared  to  be  perfectly  helpless 
of  themselves;  would  do  nothing  for  me  or  for  each  other. 
I  often  wondered,  while  they  ate  and  slept  so  much  that  they 
did  not  aid  in  gathering  wood  and  kindling  fires.  As  a  coun¬ 
terpoise  to  their  own  inertia,  whenever  they  discovered 
languor  in  me  on  necessary  occasions,  they  were  not  wanting 
in  words  of  encouragement  and  cheer.  I  recall  as  I  write  an 
instance  where  by  prompt  and  timely  interposition,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  stomach  saved  me  from  a  death  of  dreadful 
agony.  One  day  I  came  to  a  small  stream  issuing  from  a 
spring  of  mild  temperature  on  the  hillside,  swarming  with 
minnows.  I  caught  some  with  my  hands  and  ate  them  raw. 
To  my  taste  they  were  delicious.  But  the  stomach  refused 
them,  accused  me  of  attempting  to  poison  him,  and  would  not 
be  reconciled  until  I  had  emptied  my  pouch  of  the  few  fish  I 
had  put  there  for  future  use.  Those  that  I  ate  made  me 
very  sick.  Poisoned  by  the  mineral  in  the  water,  had  I 
glutted  my  appetite  with  them  as  I  intended,  I  should  doubt¬ 
less  have  died  in  the  wilderness,  in  excruciating  torment. 

A  gradual  mental  introversion  grew  upon  me  as  physical 
weakness  increased.  The  grand  and  massive  scenery  which, 
on  the  upward  journey,  had  aroused  every  enthusiastic  im¬ 
pulse  of  my  nature,  was  now  tame  and  spiritless.  My 
thoughts  were  turned  in  upon  myself — upon  the  dreadful  fate 
which  apparently  lay  just  before  me— and  the  possible  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  existence  beyond.  All  doubt  of  immortality 
fled  in  the  light  of  present  realities.  So  vivid  were  my  con- 
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ceptions  of  the  future  that  at  times  I  longed  for  death,  not 
less  as  the  beginning  of  happiness  than  as  a  release  from  mis¬ 
ery.  Led  on  by  these  reflections,  I  would  recall  the  varied 
incidents  of  my  journey — my  escape  from  the  lion,  from  fire, 
my  return  from  Madison  Range — and  in  all  of  them  I  saw 
how  much  I  had  been  indebted  to  that  mysterious  protection 
which  comes  only  from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  And  yet, 
starring,  foot  sore,  half  blind,  worn  to  a  skeleton,  was  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  I  lacked  the  faith  needful  to  buoy  me  above  the 
dark  waters  of  despair,  which  I  now  felt  were  closing  around 
me? 

In  less  serious  moods,  as  I  struggled  along,  my  thoughts 
would  revert  to  the  single  being  on  whom  my  holiest  affec¬ 
tions  centered — my  daughter.  What  a  tie  was  that  to  bind 
me  to  life!  Oh !  could  I  be  restored  to  her  for  a  single  hour, 
long  enough  for  parting  counsel  and  blessing,  it  would  be 
joy  unspeakable!  Long  hours  of  painful  travel  were  relieved 
of  physical  suffering  by  this  absorbing  agony  of  the  mind 
which,  when  from  my  present  standpoint  I  contrast  it  with 
the  personal  calamities  of  my  exile,  swells  into  mountains. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  At  many  of  the  streams 
on  my  route  I  spent  hours  in  endeavoring  to  catch  trout,  with 
a  hook  fashioned  from  the  rim  of  my  broken  spectacles,  but  in 
no  instance  with  success.  The  tackle  was  defective.  The 
country  was  full  of  game  in  great  variety.  I  saw  large  herds 
of  deer,  elk,  antelope,  occasionally  a  bear,  and  many  smaller 
animals.  Numerous  flocks  of  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  peli¬ 
cans  inhabited  the  lakes  and  rivers.  But  with  no  means  of 
killing  them,  their  presence  was  a  perpetual  aggravation/ 
At  all  the  camps  of  our  company  I  stopped  and  recalled  many 
pleasant  incidents  associated  with  them. 

One  afternoon,  when  approaching  “Tower  Falls,”  I  came 
upon  a  large  hollow  tree,  which,  from  the  numerous  tracks 
surrounding  it,  and  the  matted  foliage  in  the  cavity,  I  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  den  of  a  bear.  It  was  a  most  inviting  couch. 
Gathering  a  needful  supply  of  wood  and  brush,  I  lighted  a 
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circle  of  piles  around  the  tree,  crawled  into  the  nest,  and 
passed  a  night  of  unbroken  slumber.  I  rose  the  next  morning 
to  find  that  during  the  night  the  fires,  had  communicated  with 
the  adjacent  forest,  and  burned  a  large  space  in  all  directions, 
doubtless  intimidating  the  rightful  proprietor  of  the  nest, 
and  saving  me  from  another  midnight  adventure. 

At  “Tower  Falls’7  I  spent  the  first  half  of  a  day  in  cap¬ 
turing  a  grasshopper,  and  the  remainder  in  a  fruitless  effort 
to  catch  a  mess  of  trout.  In  the  agony  of  disappointment, 

I  resolved  to  fish  no  more,  A  spirit  of  rebellion  seized  me. 

I  determined  that  thistles  should  thenceforth  be  my  only 
sustenance.  “Why  is  it,77  I  asked  myself,  “that  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  every  hour  meeting  with  objects  which  would 
restore  strength  and  vigor  and  energy,  every  moment  con¬ 
triving  some  device  to  procure  the  nourishment  my  wasting 
frame  requires,  I  should  meet  with  these  repeated  and  dis¬ 
couraging  failures.77  Thoughts  of  the  early  teaching  of  a 
pious  mother  suppressed  these  feelings.  Oil !  how  often 
have  the  recollections  of  a  loved  New  England  home,  and  the 
memories  of  a  happy  childhood,  cheered  my  sinking  spirits, 
and  dissipated  the  gathering  gloom  of  despair  !  There  were 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  mental  anguishes  without  num¬ 
ber,  that  visited  me  during  my  period  of  trial,  that  never  can 
be  known  to  any  but  my  God  and  myself.  Bitter  as  was  my 
experience,  it  was  not  unrelieved  by  some  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  moments  I  have  ever  known. 

Soon  after  leaving  “Tower  Falls,77  I  entered  the  open 
country.  Pine  forests  and  windfalls  were  changed  for  sage 
brush  and  desolation,  with  occasional  tracts  of  stinted  ver¬ 
dure,  barren  hillsides,  exhibiting  here  and  there  an  isolated 
clump  of  dwarf  trees,  and  ravines  filled  with  the  rocky  debris 
of  adjacent  mountains.  My  first  camp  on  this  part  of  the 
route,  for  the  convenience  of  getting  wood,  was  made  near 
the  summit  of  a  range  of  towering  foot-hills.  1  owai  ds 
morning  a  storm  of  wind  and  snow  nearly  extinguished  my 
fire.  I  became  very  cold ;  the  storm  was  still  raging  when 
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I  arose,  and  the  ground  white  with  snow.  I  was  perfectly 
bewildered  and  had  lost  my  course  of  travel.  No  visible 
object,  seen  through  the  almost  blinding  storm,  reassured  me, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  find  the  river  and  take 
my  direction  from  its  current.  Fortunately  after  a  few 
hours  of  stumbling  and  scrambling  among  rocks  and  over 
crests,  I  came  to  the  precipitous  side  of  the  canyon  through 
which  it  ran,  and  with  much  labor,  both  of  hands  and  feet, 
descended  it  to  the  margin.  I  drank  copiously  of  its  pure 
waters,  and  sat  beside  it  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  the 
storm  to  abate,  so  that  I  could  procure  fire.  The  day  wore 
on,  without  any  prospect  of  a  termination  to  the  storm. 
Chilled  through,  my  tattered  clothing  saturated,  I  saw  be¬ 
fore  me  a  night  of  horrors  unless  I  returned  to  my  fire.  The 
scramble  up  the  side  of  the  rocky  canyon  in  many  places 
nearly  perpendicular,  was  the  hardest  work  of  my  journey. 
Often  while  clinging  to  the  jutting  rocks  with  hands  and  feet, 
to  reach  a  shelving  projection,  my  grasp  would  unclose  and  I 
would  slide  many  feet  down  the  sharp  declivity.  It  was 
night  when,  sore  from  the  bruises  I  had  received,  I  reached 
my  fire ;  the  storm,  still  raging,  had  nearly  extinguished  it. 
I  found  a  few  embers  in  the  ashes,  and  with  much  difficulty 
kindled  a  flame.  Here  on  this  bleak  mountain  side,  as  well 
as  I  now  remember,  I  must  have  passed  two  nights  beside 
the  fire  in  the  storm.  Many  times  during  each  night  I  crawl¬ 
ed  to  a  little  clump  of  trees  to  gather  wood,  and  brush,  and 
the  broken  limbs  of  fallen  tree-tops.  All  the  sleep  I  ob¬ 
tained-  was  snatched  from  the  intervals  which  divided  these 
labors.  It  was  so  harassed  with  frightful  dreams  as  to 
afford  little  rest.  I  remember,  before  I  left  this  camp,  strip- 
ping  up  my  sleeves  to  look  at  my  shrunken  arms.  Flesh  and 
blood  had  apparently  left  them.  The  skin  clung  to  the  bones 
like  wet  parchment.  A  child’s  hand  could  have  clasped 
them  from  wrist  to  shoulder.  “Yet”  thought  I,  “It  is 
death  to  remain;  I  cannot  perish  in  this  wilderness.” 

Taking  counsel  of  this  early  formed  resolution,  I  hobbled 
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on  my  course  through  the  snow,  which  was  rapidly  disap¬ 
pearing  before  the  rays  of  the  warm  sun.  Well  knowing 
that  I  should  find  no  thistles  in  the  open  country,  I  had  filled 
my  pouches  with  them  before  leaving  the  forest.  My  supply 
was  running  low,  and  there  was  several  days  of  heavy  moun¬ 
tain  travel  between  me  and  Boteler’s  ranch.  With  the  most 
careful  economy,  it  could  last  but  two  or  three  days  longer. 
I  saw  the  necessity  of  placing  myself  and  imaginary  compan¬ 
ions  upon  allowance.  The  conflict  which  ensued  with  the 
stomach,  when  I  announced  this  resolution,  required  great 
firmness  to  carry  through.  I  tried  wheedling  and  coaxing 
and  promising;  failing  in  these,  I  threatened  to  part  com¬ 
pany  with,  a  comrade  so  unreasonable,  and  he  made  no  fur¬ 
ther  complaint. 

Two  or  three  days  before  I  was  found,  while  ascending  a 
steep  hill,  I  fell  from  exhaustion  into  a  sage  brush,  without 
the  power  to  rise.  Unbuckling  my  belt,  as  was  my  custom, 
I  soon  fell  asleep.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  time  I  slept,  but 
upon  awakening  I  fastened  my  belt,  scrambled  to  my  feet, 
and  pursued  my  journey.  As  night  drew  on  I  selected  a  camp¬ 
ing-place,  gathered  wood  into  a  heap,  and  felt  for  my  lens  to 
procure  fire.  It  was  gone.  If  the  earth  had  yawned  to 
swallow  me  I  would  not  have  been  more  terrified. 

The  only  chance  for  life  was  lost.  The  last  hope  had  fled. 
I  seemed  to  feel  the  grim  messenger  who  had  been  long  pur¬ 
suing  me  knocking  at  the  portals  of  my  heart  as  T  lay  down 
by  the  side  of  the  wood  pile  and  covered  myself  with  limbs 
and  sage  brush,  with  the  dreadful  conviction  that  my  struggle 
of  life  was  over,  and  I  should  rise  no  more.  The  flood  gates 
of  misery  seemed  now  to  be  opened,  and  it  rushed  in  living 
tide  upon  my  soul.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  I  ran 
over  every  event  of  my  life.  Thoughts  doubled  and  trebled 
upon  me,  until  I  saw,  as  if  in  vision,  the  entire  past  of  my 
existence.  It  was  all  before  me,  as  if  painted  with  a  sun¬ 
beam,  and  all  seemingly  faded  like  the  phantoms  of  a  vivid 
dream. 
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As  calmness  returned,  reason  resumed  lier  empire.  For¬ 
tunately  the  weather  was  comfortable.  I  summoned  all 
the  powers  of  my  memory,  thought  over  every  foot  of  the 
day  s  travel,  and  concluded  that  the  glass  must  have  become 
detached  from  my  belt  while  sleeping.  Five  long  miles  over 
the  hills  must  be  retraced  to  regain  it.  There  was  no  alter¬ 
native,  and  before  daylight  I  had  staggered  over  half  the  dis¬ 
tance.  I  found  the  lens  on  the  spot  where  I  had  slept.  No 
incident  of  my  journey  brought  with  it  more  of  joy  and  relief. 

Returning  to  the  camp  of  the  previous  night,  I  lighted  the 
pile  I  had  prepared,  and  lay  down  for  a  night  of  rest.  It 
v  as  a  ei  y  cold,  and  towards  morning  commenced  snowing. 
A  ith  difficulty  I  kept  the  tire  alive.  Sleep  was  impossible. 
A  hen  daylight  came,  I  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  I 
must  go  on  despite  the  storm.  A  flash — momentary  but 
vivid  came  over  me,  that  I  should  be  saved.  Snatching  a 
lighted  brand,  I  started  through  the  storm.  In  the  afternoon 
the  storm  abated  and  the  sun  shone  at  intervals.  Coming  to 
a  small  clump  of  trees,  I  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  camp.  I 
laid  the  brand  down  which  I  had  preserved  with  so  much 
care,  to  pick  up  a  few  dry  sticks  with  which  to  feed  it,  until 
I  could  collect  wood  for  a  camp-fire  and  in  the  few  minutes 
thus  employed  it  expired.  I  sought  to  revive  it,  but  every 
spark  was  gone.  Clouds  obscured  the  sun,  now  near  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  the  prospect  of  another  night  of  exposure  without 
fire  became  fearfully  imminent.  I  sat  down  with  my  lens  and 
the  last  remaining  piece  of  touchwood  I  possessed  to  catch  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  feeling  that  my  life  depended  upon  it.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  cloud  passed,  and  with  trembling  hands 
I  pi esented  the  little  disk  to  the  face  of  the  glowing  lumi¬ 
nary.  Quivering  with  excitement  lest  a  sudden  cloud  should 
interpose,  a  moment  passed  before  I  could  hold  the  lens 
steadily  enough  to  concentrate  a  burning  focus.  At  length 
it  came.  The  little  thread  of  smoke  curled  gracefully  up- 
y  ards  from  the  Heaven-lighted  spark,  which,  a"  few  mo- 
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ments  afterwards,  diffused  with  warmth  and  comfort  my 
desolate  lodgings. 

I  resumed  my  journey  the  next  morning,  with  the  belief 
that  I  should  make  no  more  fires  with  my  lens.  I  must  save 
a  brand,  or  perish.  The  day  was  raw  and  gusty;  an  east 
wind,  charged  with  storm,  penetrated  my  nerves  with  irritat¬ 
ing  keenness.  After  walking  a  few  miles  the  storm  came 
on,  and  a  coldness  unlike  any  other  I  had  ever  felt  seized  me. 
It  entered  all  my  bones.  I  attempted  to  build  a  fire,  but 
could  not  make  it  burn.  Seizing  a  brand,  I  stumbled  blindly 
on,  stopping  within  the  shadow  of  every  rock  and  clump  to 
renew  energy  for  a  final  conflict  for  life.  A  solemn  convic¬ 
tion  that  death  wras  near,  that  at  each  pause  I  made  my 
limbs  would  refuse  further  service,  and  that  I  should  sink 
helpless  and  dying  in  my  path,  overwhelmed  me  with  terror. 
Amid  all  this  tumult  of  the  mind, -I  felt  that  I  had  done  all 
that  man  could  do.  I  knew  that  in  two  or  three  days  more  I 
could  effect  my  deliverance,  and  I  derived  no  little  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  thought  that,  as  I  now  was  in  the  broad  trail, 
my  remains  would  be  found,  and  my  friends  relieved  of  doubt 
as  to  my  fate.  Once  only  the  thought  flashed  across  my  mind 
that  I  should  be  saved,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  a  whispered  com¬ 
mand  to  “Struggle  on.”  Groping  along  the  side  of  a  hill, 
I  became  suddenly  sensible  of  a  sharp  reflection,  as  of  bur¬ 
nished  steel.  Looking  up,  through  half-closed  eyes,  two 
rough,  but  kindly  faces  met  my  gaze. 

“Are  you  Mr.  Everts?” 

“Yes.  All  that  is  left  of  him.” 

“We  have  come  for  you.” 

“Who  sent  you?” 

“Judge  Lawrence  and  other  friends.” 

“God  bless  him  and  them  and  you !  I  am  saved !”  and  with 
these  words,  powerless  of  further  effort,  I  fell  forward  into 
the  arms  of  my  preservers,  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  I 
was  saved.  On  the  very  brink  of  the  river  which  divides 
the  known  from  the  unknown,  strong  arms  snatched  me  from 
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the  final  plunge,  and  kind  ministrations  wooed  me  back  to 
life. 

Baronet  and  Prichette,  my  two  preservers,  by  the  usual 
appliances,  soon  restored  me  to  consciousness,  made  a  camp 
upon  the  spot,  and  while  one  went  to  Fort  Ellis,  a  distance 
of  seventy  miles,  to  return  with  remedies  to  restore  digestion 
and  an  ambulance  to  convey  me  to  that  post,  the  other  sat 
by  my  side,  and  with  all  the  care,  sympathy,  and  solicitude 
of  a  brother,  ministered  to  my  frequent  necessities.  In  two 
days  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  in  strength  to  be  moved 
twenty  miles  down  the  trail  to  the  cabin  of  some  miners  who 
were  prospecting  in  that  vicinity.  From  these  men  I  re¬ 
ceived  every  possible  attention  which  their  humane  and  gen¬ 
erous  natures  could  devise.  A  good  bed  was  provided,  game 
was  killed  to  make  broth,  and  the  best  stores  of  their  larder 
placed  at  my  command.  For  four  days,  at  a  time  when 
every  day’s  labor  was  invaluable  in  their  pursuit,  they  aban¬ 
doned  their  work  to  aid  in  my  restoration.  Owing  to  the 
protracted  inaction  of  the  system,  and  the  long  period  which 
must  transpire  before  Prichette’s  return  with  remedies,  my 
friends  had  serious  doubts  of  my  recovery. 

The  night  after  my  arrival  at  the  cabin,  while  suffering  the 
most  excruciating  agony,  and  thinking  that  I  had  only  been 
saved  to  die  among  friends,  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the 
cabin  door.  An  old  man  in  mountain  costume  entered — 
a  hunter,  whose  life  was  spent  among  the  mountains.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  find  a  brother.  He  listened  to  the  story 
of  my  sufferings,  and  tears  rapidly  coursed  each  other  down 
his  rough,  weather-beaten  face.  But  when  he  was  told  of 
my  present  necessity,  brightening  in  a,  moment,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Why,  Lord  bless  you,  if  that  is  all,  I  have  the  very  remedy 
you  need.  In  two  hours’  time  all  shall  be  well  with  you.” 

He  left  the  cabin,  returning  in  a  moment  with  a  sack  filled 
with  the  fat  of  a  bear  which  he  had  killed  a  few  hours  before. 
From  this  he  rendered  out  a  pint  measure  of  oil.  I  drank 
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the  whole  of  it.  It  proved  to  be  the  needed  remedy,  and  the 
next  day,  freed  from  pain,  with  appetite  and  digestion  re- 
established,  I  felt  that  good  food  and  plenty  of  it  were  only 
necessary  for  an  early  recovery. 

In  a  day  or  two  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  friends,  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  regret  at  parting,  and  gratitude  for  their  kindness  as 
enduring  as  life.  Meeting  the  carriage  on  my  way,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Bozeman,  where  I  remained  among  old  friends,  who 
gave  me  every  attention  until  my  health  was  sufficiently  re¬ 
stored  to  allow  me  to  return  to  my  home  in  Helena. 

My  heartfelt  thanks  are  due  to  the  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
pedition,  all  of  whom  devoted  seven,  and  some  of  them  twelve 
days  to  the  search  for  me  before  they  left  Yellowstone  Lake; 
and  to  Judge  Lawrence,  of  Helena,  and  the  friends  who  co¬ 
operated  with  him  in  the  offer  of  reward  which  sent  Baronet 
and  Prichette  to  my  rescue. 

My  narrative  is  finished.  In  the  course  of  events  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  will 
be  made  accessible  to  all  lovers  of  sublimity,  grandeur,  and 
novelty  in  natural  scenery,  and  its  majestic  waters  become 
the  abode  of  civilization  and  refinement;  and  when  that  ar¬ 
rives,  I  hope,  in  happier  mood  and  under  more  auspicious 
circumstances,  to  revisit  scenes  fraught  for  me  with  such 
thrilling  interest;  to  ramble  along  the  glowing  beach  of 
Bessie  Lake;  to  sit  down  amid  the  hot  springs  under  the 
shade  of  Mount  Everts  ;  to  thread  unscarred  the  mazy  forests, 
retrace  the  dreary  journey  to  the  Madison  Range,  and  with 
enraptured  fancy  gaze  upon  the  mingled  glories  and  terrors 
of  the  great  falls  and  marvelous  canon,  and  to  enjoy,  in  happy 
contrast  with  the  trials  they  recall,  their  power  to  delight, 
elevate,  and  overwhelm  the  mind  with  wondrous  and  ma¬ 
jestic  beauty. 
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Ceremonies  at  tj?e  Unvei  lincj  of  ti}e  T ablet  in  Mem¬ 
ory  of  Spanis[)-American  War  Veterans. 


Introductory  Remarks  by  Wm.  L.  Hill  late  Captain  1st 
Montana  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Comrades,  as  T  look  into  your  faces  I  am  reminded  of  Kip- 
lino’s  words: 

“I  have  eaten  your  bread  and  salt, 

I  have  drunk  your  water  and  wine, 

Tin1  deaths  you  died  I  have  watched  beside 
And  the  lives  that  you  lived  were  mine.” 

We  are  friends.  Animated  by  like  motives  we  have  met 
similar  experiences  and  are  bound  together  by  ties  that  can¬ 
not  be  lightly  broken.  So  it  is  with  hearts  beating  in  unison 
we  have  met  here  to-day  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  these 
our  comrades  who  have  finished  their  tour  of  duty  and  have 
been  relieved. 

These  comrades  belonged  to  us,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
grateful  to  the  State  that  thus  perpetuates  their  memory  in 
enduring  bronze;  and  it  is  fitting  that  their  names  should  be 
thus  preserved.  However  we  may  differ  as  to  what  has  been 


The  bronze  tablet  erected  at  the  Capitol  by  the  State  of  Montana,  com¬ 
memorating-  the  services  of  fifty-two  Montana  heroes  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Philippines  or  died  subsequently  from  Avounds  contracted  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  the  morning-  of  Oct.  4. 
At  least  one  hundred  who  once  served  in  the  First  Montana  regjment  met  at 
the  State  House  and  joined  in  the  exercises. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Spanish-American  war  veterans  was  in  session 
-in  Helena  and  the  veterans  were  gathered!  here  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  first  meeting  Avas  held  in  Grand  Army  hall,  after  which  the  veterans, 
headed  by  the  State  Capital  band,  marched  to  the  State  House.  On  arriving 
at  the  Capitol  the  assemblage  gathered  about  the  tablet  in  the  main  corridor. 
The  tablet  was  draped  with  the  national  colors.  It  was  a  torching  scene 
as  the  survivors  of  the  w-ar  in  the  Far  East  with  bowed  heads  paid  tribute  to 
their  fallen  comrades. 


REUNION  OF  MONTANA  VETERANS  OF  SPANISH- AM  ERIC  AN  WAR,  OCT.  4,  1004 
The  little  son  of  the  late  Lieut.  Eugene  French  is  standing  by  Governor  Toole. 
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done,  or  what  should  be  done  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  we 
are  agreed  that  these  men  gave  their  all  for  their  country — 
whether  they  yielded  their  lives  to  disease  in  the  South  or  on 
the  battlefields  of  Cuba  or  Luzon. 

We  have  heard  criticisms  of  the  American  soldier  but  you 
and  I  knowing  these  men— their  faults  as  well  as  their  vir¬ 
tues,  and  believing  that  the  cause  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner  is  the  cause  of  humanity,  might  say  of  even  the  least  of 
these  as  was  said  of  “Jim  Bludsoe.” 

“He  wam’t  no  saint,  but  at  jedgment 
I’d  run  my  chance  wi’  Jim 
Alongside  o’  some  pious  gentleman 
What  wouldn’t  o’  shook  hands  wi’  him ; 

He  seen  his;  duty  a  dead  sure  thing, 

And  he  went  for  it  there  and  then. 

And  Christ  ain’t  agoing  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men.” 

After  these  halting  phrases  of  mine  you  will  be  pleased  to 
listen  to  one  who  is  fully  equal  to  this  as  to  any  other  duty 
that  may  be  required  of  him ;  I  have  the  very  great  pleasure 
and  honor  to  present  to  you  the  first  citizen  of  Montana,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Joseph  K.  Toole. 
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Remarks  by  Governor  Toole  to  Veterans  o  f  s  pan- 
isf)-American  War,  October  4.  1904. 

Your  presence  on  this  occasion  recalls  the  action  of  Con¬ 
gress  declaring  war  against  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  and 
the  subsequent  proclamation  of  Hon.  Robert  B.  Smith,  then 
Governor  of  this  State,  authorizing  the  organization  of  -the 
First  Regiment  of  Montana  Volunteers  under  date  of  May 
2,  A.  D.  1898. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  asked  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  which  limited  the  apportion¬ 
ment  to  Montana  to  one  regiment  of  Infantry  and  one  squad¬ 
ron  of  Cavalry  as  her  proper  quota. 

The  response  to  the  call  of  the  President  and  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor  was  prompt  and  eager.  Five  times 
our  quota  could  have  been  as  promptly  supplied  as  those  who 
went  into  quarters  at  Camp  Smith  near  this  city,  and  subse¬ 
quently  shipped  to  the  Philippines. 

The  bosom  of  the  State  swelled  with  patriotic  pride  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  First  Regiment  Montana  Volun¬ 
teers  was  the  second  if  not  the  very  first  to  respond  to  the  call 
to  arms  and  announce  itself  in  readiness  to  march. 

How  well  they  sustained  themselves  in  that  great  war  is  a 
matter  of  history  to  which  the  most  punctilious  patriot  can 
point  with  pride.  Whether  temporarily  rendezvoused,  on 
the  march,  or  on  the  firing  line,  the  same  loyalty,  courage  and 
determined  purpose  abode  with  them. 

When  this  regiment  returned  its  ranks  were  decimated  by 

The  governor’s  voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  recorded  the  heroic  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  and  praised  their  patriotism.  AS  the  governor  concluded  his 
address  he  stepped  before  the  tablet  and  pulled  a  cord  which  released  three 
flags  and  ihe  national  colors  were  drawn  to  one  side,  showing  the  tablet.  The 
spectators  broke  into  cheers. 
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death  and  depleted  by  disease.  “There  were  cheers  for  the 
living  and  tears  for  the  dead.”  Our  fallen  heroes  were  in  a 
far  off  land  and  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  their  sacred 
dust  should  mingle  with  their  native  soil.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well,  for  the  philosophy  of  the  soldier  declares  that 

“The  fittest  place  for  man  to  die 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man.” 

The  splendid  sacrifice  and  gallant  conduct  of  your  regi¬ 
ment  at  Caloocan  found  fitting  recognition  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  3,  Sixth  Session  of  the  Montana  Legislature, 
and  in  further  recognition  the  Legislature  of  this  State  at 
its  Eighth  Session  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
procure  a  suitable  bronze  tablet,  to  be  placed  in  the  main  hall 
of  the  Capitol  building  and  to  ba.ve  thereon  an  appropriate 
inscription  showing  the  name,  rank,  company,  date  of  en¬ 
listment  and  date  of  death  of  each  soldier  belonging  to  the 
First  Montana  Volunteers  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Philippine 
war,  and  the  name  of  said  regiment. 

It  was  provided  that  the  size  of  the  tablet,  the  lettering 
and  figures  thereon,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  names  should 
be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  and  that  the  same 
should  be  set  in  a  conspicuous  place,  to  be  selected  by  him. 
This  tablet  is  now  unveiled  for  your  inspection. 

The  design  was  prepared  by  J.  H.  Kent,  Esq.,  of  this  city, 
and  the  tablet  was  made  by  the  American  Bronze  Foundry 
Company  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

It  is  justly  regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  creditable  alike  to 
the  designer  and  makers. 

The  suggestion  of  the  legislation  that  made  its  construction 
possible  met  with  a  prompt  and  hearty  response  upon  the 
part  of  the  law  making  and  executive  departments  of  the 
State,  and  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  the  great  popular 
heart. 

It  will  never  be  seen  of  men  without  awakening  their  pa- 
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triotism  and  binding  them  closer  to  their  country  and  the 
heroic  dead. 

It  teaches  a  lesson  of  loyalty  and  love  which  liberty  alone 
can  inspire. 

“Tis  well  to  pause  and  ponder  on  heroic  deeds, 

And  with  the  hero  thrill  in  sympathy ; 

’Tis  well  to  honor  those  whom  Honor’s  self  has  crowned, 
And  teach  our  youths  the  price  of  liberty.” 

It  will  decorate  these  walls  as  long  as  this  building  en¬ 
dures,  a  testimonial  of  a  grateful  State  to  her  devoted  sons. 

And  as  for  you,  my  friends,  the  survivors  of  that  great  con¬ 
flict,  you  are  entitled  to,  and  will  receive,  no  less  honors  than 
your  dead  comrades,  because  Chance  and  Fate  have  rescued 
you  from  premature  graves. 

May  your  ranks  continue  unbroken  until  ripe  old  age 
has  crowned  and  claimed  you  all. 
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House  Bill  No.  342. 

An  Act  Entitled  “An  Act  making  an  Appropriation  To  Pro¬ 
cure  A  Bronze  Tablet  To  Be  Placed  In  The  Main  Hall  of 
The  State  Capitol  Building,  And  Upon  Which  Shall  Be 
Inscribed  The  Name,  Bank,  Company,  Regiment,  Date  of 
Enlistment  And  Date  Of  Death,  Of  Each  Member  Of  The 
First  Montana  Volunteers  Who  Lost  His  Life  In  The 
Philippine  War.” 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Montana : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  State  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000.00)  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  procure  a  suitable  Bronze  Tablet  to  be 
placed  in  the  Main  Hall  of  the  State  Capitol  Building,  which 
shall  have  thereon  an  appropriate  inscription  showing  the 
name,  rank,  company,  date  of  enlistment,  and  date  of  death, 
of  each  soldier  belonging  to  the  First  Montana  Volunteers 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  Philippine  war,  and  the  name  of  said 
regiment. 

Section  2.  The  size  of  the  Tablet,  the  lettering  and  figures 
thereon,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  names,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  and  the  Tablet  shall  be  set 
in  a.  conspicuous  place  to  be  selected  by  the  Governor. 

Section  3.  The  State  Auditor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw 
his  warrant  for  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  such  Tablet  and  ex¬ 
penses  connected  therewith,  not  exceeding  the  said  sum  of 
two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000.00)  and  the  State  Treasurer  is 
directed  to  pay  the  same. 

Section  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  approval. 

Approved  March  6,  1903. 
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State  of  Montana,  Headquarters  National  Guard  Montana, 
Adjutant  General's  Office. 

SHIRLEY  0.  ASHBY,  Adjutant  General. 

Helena,  Montana,  Sept.  29,  1903. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  casualties  of  Mon¬ 
tana  Volunteers,  who  were  killed  in  action,  died  of  wounds, 
or  lost  their  lives  from  other  causes,  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War;  and  whose  names  are  to  go  upon  a  bronze 
tablet  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  building. 

SHIRLEY  C.  ASHBY, 

Adjutant  General,  National  Guard  Montana. 

FIELD  AND  STAFF. 

Robert  Bruce  Wallace.- — -Lieut.  Colonel.  Enlisted  May  7, 
1898.  Died  of  wounds,  March  13,  1900,  at  Fort  Huachua, 
Arizona. 

James  W.  Drennan. — Major.  Enlisted  May  7,  1898.  Died 
June  24,  1899,  at  Malate,  P.  I. 

BAND. 

Frederick  Hall. — Private.  Enlisted  May  9,  1898.  Killed 
Feb.  19,  1899,  at  Caloocan,  P.  I. 

Clarence  G.  Briggs. — Private.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898. 

Died  of  wounds  Feb.  12,  1899,  at  Caloocan,  P.  I. 

COMPANY  “A.” 

John  C.  Adams. — Artificer.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898.  Died 
Sept.  1,  1898,  at  Cavite,  P.  I. 

H.  Claude  Beecher. — Private.  Enlisted  May  8, 1898.  Died 
of  wounds  March  15,  1899,  at  Caloocan,  P.  I. 

Daniel  McElliott — Private.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898.  Died 
October  22,  1898,  at  Cavite,  P.  I. 

Cary  A.  Sayler. — Private.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898. 

Sept.  5,  1898,  at  Manila,  P.  I. 


Died 
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COMPANY  “B.” 


Thomas  C.  Anderson. — Sergeant. 
Killed  April  26,  1899,  at  Calumpit,  P. 


Enlisted  May  6,  1898. 

I. 


COMPANY  “C.” 

Frank  A.  Camp.— Private.  Enlisted  May  9,  1898  Died 
July  16,  1898,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Joseph  Marx.— Private.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898  Died 

March  1,  1899,  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

Dixon  W.  Weeden.— Private.  Enlisted  May  9,  1898  Died 
August  19, 1899,  at  Cavite,  P.  I. 

COMPANY  “D.” 

William  G.  Marshall.— Private.  Enlisted  May  6,  1898. 

Died  of  wounds  April  2, 1899,  at  Bocaue,  P.  I. 

COMPANY  “E.” — No  casualties. 

COMPANY  “F.” 

David  L.  Williams. — Musician.  Enlisted  May  7, 1898.  Died 
May  30,  1899,  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

Joseph  A.  J.  Beckmann— Artificer.  Enlisted  May  7,  1898. 
Killed  March  25, 1899,  at  La  Loma  Church,  P.  I. 

William  F.  Stanly. — Private.  Enlisted  May  7, 1898.  Died 
Feb.  19,  1899,  at  Manila,  P.  I. 


COMPANY  “G.” 

Robert  Brown.— Private.  Enlisted  May  7,  1898.  Died  of 
wounds  March  26,  1899,  at  Caloocan,  P.  I. 

Percy  R.  Lockhart. — Private.  Enlisted  May  7, 1898.  Killed 
March  25,  1899,  at  Tulihan  River,  P.  I. 

Edward  S.  Moore.— Private.  Enlisted  May  7,  1898.  Died 
of  wounds  Feb.  28,  1899,  at  Caloocan,  P.  I. 

Steve  Stevens. — Private.  Enlisted  May  7,  1898.  Killed 
March  25,  1899,  at  Tulihan  River,  P.  I. 

COMPANY  “EL” 

Frederick  Wheaton. — Private.  Enlisted  May  9,  1898.  Died 
of  wounds  March  31, 1899,  at  Bocaue,  P.  I. 
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COMPANY  “I  ” 

William  R.  Meyersich. — Corporal.  Enlisted  May  9,  1898. 
Died  of  wounds  Feb.  13,  1899,  at  La  Loma  Church,  P.  I. 

William  C.  O’Leary. — Private.  Enlisted  May  9,  1898.  Died 
Sept.  5,  1898,  at  Cavite,  P.  I.  • 

COMPANY  “K  ” 

James  A.  Callahan. — Private.  Enlisted  May  7,  1898.  Killed 
April  26,  1899,  at  Calumpit,  P.  I. 

Thomas  Scallon. — Private.  Enlisted  May  7,  1898.  Killed 
May  4,  1899,  at  Santo  Tomas,  P.  I. 

Charles  A.  Kaiser. — Private.  Enlisted  May  7,  1898.  Died 
April  8,  1899,  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

Michael  Corrigan. — Private.  Enlisted  May  7,  1898.  Died 
July  15,  1899,  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

James  Kennedy. — Private.  Enlisted  May  7, 1898.  Drown¬ 
ed  April  25,  1899,  at  Bag  Bag  River,  P.  I. 

COMPANY “L.” 

Eugene  S.  French. — 2nd  Lieut.  Enlisted  May.  5,  1898. 
Killed  Feb.  23,  1899,  at  Tondo  District,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Owen  H.  Rowlands. — Corporal.  Enlisted  May  5,  1898. 

Killed  April  4,  1899,  at  Calumpit,  P.  I. 

John  Sorenson. — Private.  Enlisted  May  5,  1898.  Died  of 
wounds  Feb.  20,  1899,  at  La  Loma  Church,  P.  I. 

Walter  J.  McLean. — Private.  Enlisted  June  22, 1898.  Died 
Oct.  28,  1898,  at  Cavite,  P.  I. 

COMPANY  “M.” 

William  Mietschke. — Private.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898. 

Killed  March  25,  1899,  at  La  Loma,  Church,  P.  I. 

Charles  A.  Murphy. — Private.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898. 

Killed  April  27,  1899,  at  Calumpit,  P.  I. 

John  J.  Campbell. — Private.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898.  Died  of 
wounds  Feb.  16,  1899,  at  Caloocan,  P.  I. 

David  Silver. — Private.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898.  Died  of 

wounds  June  16,  1899,  at  San  Fernando,  P.  I. 
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Harry  Archbold. — Private.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898.  Died 
January  6, 1899,  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

John  A.  Saxton. — Private.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898.  Died 
June  3, 1899,  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

DETACHED  FROM  REGIMENT. 

William  Brown. — Captain.  Enlisted  May  9,  1898.  Killed 
in  45th  U.  S.  Vol.  Infantry,  Aug.  17,  1900,  at  Salvacian,  P.  I. 

Charles  French.— Captain  Co.  “H”  36th  U.  S.  Vol.  In¬ 
fantry.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898.  Died  of  wounds  Oct.  31st, 
1899,  at  Labau,  P.  I. 

George  H.  Tilly.— Captain  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  En¬ 
listed  May  27,  1898.  Killed  May  28,  1899,  at  Escalante, 
Island  Negros,  P.  I. 

T.  P.  A.  Howe.— 1st  Sergeant  Company  “L”  37th  U.  S.  Vol. 
Infantry.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898.  Killed  Sept.  17,  1900. 

Marshall  S.  Greene.— Sergeant  Company  “E”  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps.  Died  August  21,  1900,  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

Daniel  T.  Bowman. — 1st  Lieut.  Company  “E”  37th  U.  S. 
Vol.  Infantry.  Killed  himself  at  Los  Banos,  P.  I,,  Dec.,  1899. 

Thomas  A.  O’Toole. — Corporal  Company  —  37th  U.  S. 
Vol.  Infantry.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898.  Drowned  May  ,1900. 

Edwin  J.  Godahl. — Private  Company  “L”  37th  U.  S.  Vol. 
Infantry.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898.  Killed  Aug.  9,  1900. 

John  Hendrickson. — Corporal  Company  “E”  37th  U.  S. 
Vol.  Infantry.  Enlisted  May  8,  1898.  Drowned  May,  1900. 

Charles  A.  Connors. — Private  Troop  “L”  3d  U.  S.  Vol.  Cav¬ 
alry.  Enlisted  May  10,  1898.  Died  July  25,  1898  at  Camp 
Geo.  H.  Thomas,  Ga, 

Clarence  S.  Langley. — Private  Troop  “L”  3d  U.  S.  Vol. 
Cavalry.  Enlisted  May  10,  1898.  Died  Aug.  26,  1898,  at 
Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Georgia. 

William  C.  Haag.— Battery  “G”  3d  U.  S.  Artillery.  Killed 
Feb.  5,  1899,  at  La  Loma  Church,  P.  I. 

Robert  Pennington. — Hospital  Corps  U.  S.  Army.  En- 
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listed  May  7,  1898.  Died  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  about  July 
6,  1898. 

William  S.  Sweet.— Private  Troop  “L”  3d  U.  S.  Vol.  Cav¬ 
alry.  Enlisted  May  10,  1898.  Died  Sept.  10,  1898,  at  Camp 
George  H.  Thomas,  Georgia. 

Patrick  J.  Egan. — Private  Troop  “M”  3d  U.  S.  Vol.  Cav¬ 
alry.  Enlisted  May  17,  1898.  Died  Aug.  14,  1898,  at  Camp 
George  H.  Thomas,  Georgia. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


ANITA  DOLORES  ROSECRANS. 

Among  the  old  Danish  and  Norwegian  legends,  is  one  of  a 
warrior,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  deeds  of  valor,  so 
that  he  was  decorated  by  his  King  with  a  garland  of  roses. 

Thenceforth  he  took  the  name  of  “Rosekrans,”  which  means 
“Wreath  of  roses,” 

Anita  Dolores  Rosecrans  sprang  from  a  race  of  martial 
heroes,  and  like  her  father,  General  Rosecrans,  inherited  the 
energy  and  spirit  of  the  Northmen. 

The  family  came  to  America  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  as  we  find  in  the  records  of  the  old  Dutch  church  in  New 
York  city  “March  3rd,  1657,  Herman  Hendrickzen  Rosekrans 
von  Bergen  in  Nordewegen,  M.  Magdalen  Dirks,  weder  Cor¬ 
nelius  Caper.”  (“March  3rd,  1657,  Herman  Henrickzen  Rose- 
kranz  from  Bergen,  Norway,  married  Magdalen  Dirks.”) 

Anita’s  parents  were  also  married  in  New  York,  in  Trinity 
church,  General  Rosecrans’  wife  being  Miss  Hegeman, 
daughter  of  Judge  Adrian  Hegeman  of  that  city. 

They  had  a  large  family,  some  of  whom  died  in  childhood, 
while  others  were  grown  when  they  passed  away.  Anita, 
one  of  the  youngest,  was  born  in  Virginia,  her  father  being 
stationed  there  at  that  time. 

She  was  a  very  beautiful  and  attractive  child,  with  such 
a  fund  of  animal  spirits  that  she  was  always  a  favorite.  With 
her  love  for  outdoor  sports,  she  had  also  a  great  taste  for 
books,  and  when  only  six  years  old,  had  read  David  Copper- 
field. 

Her  childhood  was  unusually  happy,  but  I  think  the  time 
she  most  loved  to  remember,  was  that  spent  in  the  suburbs 
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of  Cincinnati.  “Roccabella,”  as  the  stone  house  was  called, 
had  once  been  a  small  convent  and  had  a  very  pretty  old 
fashioned  garden  with  a  large  grape  arbor,  a  raspberry  patch 
and  numerous  pleasant  walks,  along  which  grew  roses,  syrin- 
gas,  hollyhocks,  marigolds,  lilies,  etc. 

There  was  quite  a  large  lawn  in  front  with  many  shade 
trees — an  ideal  spot  for  children,  and  little  Anita  revelled  in 
the  life  and  freedom. 

The  nuns  had  chosen  a  secluded  site. 

A  quiet  lane  ran  by  the  place  and  another  road  led  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  to  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  where  Anita’s 
uncle,  Bishop  Rosecrans,  was  president.  Never  was  there  a 
more  devoted  uncle.  Outside  of  his  college  and  church 
duties  he  seemed  to  live  for  his  little  nieces  and  nephews. 
Every  evening  brought  him  to  the  house,  and  once  there,  he 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  children,  romping  with 
them  like  a  boy,  telling  stories  and  teaching  them  to  sing. 
Then  when  the  evenings  grew  long  and  cold,  he  brought  over 
books  from  the  college  library  and  read  aloud  works  that 
could  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  family.  In  this  way,  when  Anita 
was  only  eight  years  old,  she  had  become  familiar  with  nearly 
all  of  Dickens’,  several  of  Bulwer’s,  Washington  Irving’s  and* 
numerous  short  stories,  poems,  etc.  of  leading  authors,  to  say 
nothing  of  books  of  travel.  Bishop  Rosecrans  had  much  to 
do  with  developing  her  taste  for  literature  and  she  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  history,  reading  about  this  same  time  “The 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,”  a  work  of  many  volumes. 
She  loved  her  uncle  dearly  and  would  do  anything  he  said. 

Once  when  General  Rosecrans  had  gone  to  California,  Ani¬ 
ta’s  mother  felt  rather  timid  about  tramps.  There  was  one 
miserable  looking  old  man  who  came  very  often  for  help  and 
he  was  suspected  of  belonging  to  a  gang.  Seeing  him  ap¬ 
proach  one  evening  the  Bishop  remarked :  “It  is  all  right  to 
give  him  food  this  time,  but  that  man  ought  to  have  cold 
water  thrown  on  him.”  No  sooner  had  Anita  heard  this,  than 
she  disappeared,  and  several  minutes  later,  the  tramp,  who 
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was  seated  on  the  kitchen  door-step,  just  beginning  his  sup¬ 
per,  was  surprised  by  a  perfect  deluge  of  water  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  story,  Anita  having  given  a  quick  literal  interpretation 
of  her  uncle’s  advice.  The  same  uncle,  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  Rome,  taught  the  children  Italian  and  always  tried 
to  instill  into  them  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments. 

Anita  when  a  small  child  accompanied  the  family  to  Mex¬ 
ico  where  her  father  was  sent  by  our  Government,  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary.  Here  she  acquired  quite  a  fluency  in  Span¬ 
ish.  Later  she  learned  French  and  German  with  English 
branches  and  music  at  the  Ursuline  Convent,  St.  Martins, 
Ohio.  After  leaving  school  she  continued  studying  French 
and  music,  being  in  this  respect  very  talented. 

While  she  entered  fully  into  the  enjoyment  of  everything 
around  her,  having  many  friends  and  admirers,  deep  in  her 
heart  were  other  thoughts  and  desires — the  wish  to  do  some¬ 
thing  noble;  to  make  some  grand  sacrifice. 

Her  brother,  Father  Rosecrans,  of  the  Paulists,  had  given 
his  life  to  God,  dying  very  soon  after  he  was  ordained,  and 
an  older  sister,  after  three  years  in  the  Ursuline  novitiate, 
had  suddenly  also  passed  to  her  reward. 

Anita  dwelt  much  on  the  lives  of  these  two  dear  ones,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  she  must  imitate  their  example,  so  she  asked 
and  obtained  permission  from  her  parents  to  enter  the  Ursu- 
iine  convent.  Although  apparently  made  to  live  in  the 
world,  with  her  great  adaptability,  she  became  a  very  lovely 
religious.  She  applied  herself  with  ardor  to  her  duties  of 
teaching,  etc.,  and  discharged  them  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  everyone.  With  all  her  enthusiasm  she  soon  realized  that 
the  life  did  not  suit  her,  but  in  the  meantime  she  had  become 
so  useful  in  the  school,  which  was  just  being  started  in  a  new 
place,  that  she  hesitated,  thinking :  “They  need  me  so  much, 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  leave.”  So  she  bravely  struggled  on, 
until  her  health  gave  way,  and  then  she  consulted  Arch 
Bishop  Riordan.  That  noble  and  broadminded  man  saw 
at  once,  that  the  convent  was  not  the  place  for  her  and 
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released  lier  from  all  obligations.  In  writing  afterwards  of 
lier  to  one  of  the  family,  he  said  he  disliked  to  advise  her  to 
leave  because  “she  has  made  a  very  perfect  nun  and  is  greatly 
beloved,  hut  I  feel  that  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
wrong  for  me  to  do  otherwise.”  So  Anita,  left  the  convent, 
bidding  a  loving  adieu  to  Mother  Agatha,  the  Superioress, 
with  whom  to  the  day  of  her  death,  she  corresponded.  The 
years  of  seclusion,  study  and  teaching  had  not  been  lost, 
while  the  many  little  sacrifices  she  had  made  combined  to  per¬ 
fect  her  character,  and  she  still  retained  that  wonderful 
power  of  enjoyment  which  was  one  of  many  charms. 

She  spent  part  of  the  following  winter  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Toole,  in  Helena,  though  she  made  her  home  with  her  father 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  meanwhile  her  mother  had  died. 

General  Rosecrans  was  at  that  time  Register  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  but  his  health  broke  down  and  he  was  advised  to  go 
to  California,  so  Anita  accompanied  him.  As  he  improved 
greatly  and  was  with  his  son’s  family,  Anita  was  able  to  leave 
him,  and  made  many  pleasant  visits  to  Helena,  where  she 
had  hosts  of  friends.  She  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  her 
brother’s  and  sister’s  children,  especially  to  little  Rosecrans 
Toole,  for  whom  she  thought  nothing  of  risking  her  life.  He 
died  from  a  contagious  disease  (membraneous  croup  or  diph¬ 
theria)  in  her  arms,  after  she  had  told  him  to  say  his  “Little 
Prayer”  and  she  would  rock  him  “to  sleep.”  With  true 
heroism  she  sang  to  him  softly  until  he  waked  to  hear  the 
Angel  choirs. 

After  her  father’s  death,  which  occurred  three  weeks  later, 
she  made  her  home  in  Helena,,  and  commenced  writing  her 
father’s  memoirs.  She  also  wrote  a  number  of  short  stories, 
and  later  arranged  for  the  publication  of  “Twilight  Tales  for 
Tiny  Tots,”  which,  however,  did  not  appear  until  after  her 
death.  She  gave  herself  up  to  the  study  of  shorthand,  be¬ 
coming  quite  proficient,  and  was  very  happy  when  political 
changes  gave  her  the  position  of  stenographer  in  her  brother’s 
(Governor  Toole’s)  office.  This  place  she  filled  till  her  last 
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illness.  Slie  made  time  for  much  charity,  and  no  matter 
how  wearied  after  office  hours  she  was  always  ready  to  visit 
a  sick  friend,  or  do  any  act  of  kindness.  She  was  a  social 
favorite  hut  still  more  beloved  among  the  poor. 

Let  me  quote  here  the  tribute  to  her  from  the  veterans  of 
Wadsworth  Post,  published  in  the  press  of  the  state  under 
date  of  March  19,  1903: 

“Whereas,  the  death  of  Miss  Anita  D.  Rosecrans,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Major  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  has  shocked  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  city,  as  well  as  the  comrades  of  Wadsworth  Post,. 
G.  A.  R.,  both  have  sustained  a  great  and  irreparable  loss. 
Miss  Rosecrans  was  a  friend  of  the  old  soldier,  aiding  and  as¬ 
sisting  him  in  his  patriotic  work,  and  in  proper  observance  of 
the  day  set  apart  as  a  memorial  day  of  the  nation’s  dead. 

“Her  skill  and  proficiency  in  music  was  ever  at  our  com¬ 
mand  and  was  always  a  delightful  feature  in  the  exercises  of 
Memorial  day. 

“Endowed  with  a  superior  mind,  cultivated  by  years  of 
study,  identified  by  family  ties  and  traditions,  and  long  asso¬ 
ciation  with  people  prominent,  in  matters  of  national  import, 
she  had  developed  a  personality  influential  for  good  with 
everyone  with  whom  she  became  associated,  and  now  that 
death  has  claimed  her  we  realize  and  appreciate  the  loss  we 
have  sustained. 

“Time  may  assuage  their  grief,  but  memory  will  long  linger 
amid  reminiscences  of  one  now  numbered  among  those  gone 
before. 

“How  much  greater  then  the  loss  to  her  immediate  friends, 
and  the  family  circle  of  which  she  was  the  life  and  joy. 

“By  this  death  another  link  in  the  shortening  chain  which 
binds  us  to  the  patriotic  past  has  been  broken  and  we  as  a 
post  of  the  Grand  Army  desire  to  convey  to  her  family  our 
sympathy  in  this  their  sorrow,  and  our  appreciation  of  her 
admirable  life,  and  we  feel  that  a  resolution  embodying  these 
sentiments  should  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  this  ( trand 
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Army  post,  that  others  may  know  something  of  her  lovely  life 
and  character ;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  death  of  Miss  Anita  D.  Rosecrans  is 
a  bereavement  to  Wadsworth  post  that  is  deeply  felt  by  every 
comrade  thereof ; 

“That  we  mourn  her  loss  and  extend  to  Governor  Joseph 
K.  Toole  and  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  sorrow 
that  has  come  to  them  and  trust  that  the  memories  of  her 
useful  and  kindly  acts  may  alleviate  the  sorrow  caused  by 
this  untimely  closing  of  a  life  so  full  of  beauty  and  promise. 

“Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
our  minutes  and  a  copy  transmitted  to  the  family  of  Hon. 
Joseph  K.  Toole,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana,” 

Her  death,  the  result  of  a  heavy  cold,  occurred  after  a  very 
brief  illness,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1903. 

She  was  conscious  till  almost  the  end,  and  received  the  last 
sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  she  was  always 
a  practical  member,  being  buried  from  the  Cathedral  with  all 
the  usual  rites,  though  by  request  of  Mrs.  Toole  there  was  no 
sermon. 

Out  of  respect  for  her  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  ad¬ 
journed  after  passing  the  following  appropriate  resolutions : 

“Whereas,  a  great  bereavement  lias  fallen  upon  His  Ex¬ 
cellency,  Joseph  K.  Toole,  the  Governor  of  Montana,  in  the 
untimely  death  of  his  sister-in-law,  Miss  Anita  D.  Rosecrans, 
daughter  of  the  late  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans ;  and 

“Whereas,  we,  the  Senate  of  the  Eighth  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly,  share  in  the  grief  of  His  Excellency  and  his  estimable 
wife  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  illustrious  General, 
feel  that  it  is  fitting  for' us  to  express  to  them  our  sorrow, 
and  extend  our'  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  great  be¬ 
reavement  ;  now  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  respect  for  His 
Excellency  and  family  we  now  adjourn  until  ten  o’clock  to- 
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“Whereas,  a  great  bereavement  has  fallen  upon  His  Ex¬ 
cellency,  Joseph  K.  Toole,  the  Governor  of  Montana,  in  the 
untimely  death  of  his  friend  and  sister-in-law,  Miss  Anita  D. 
Rosecrans,  daughter  of  the  late  General  Rosecrans  of  the 
United  States  Army ;  and 

“Whereas,  We  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Eighth 
Legislative  Assembly,  share  in  the  grief  of  His  Excellency, 
and  deem  it  fitting  that  we  express  to  him  our  sorrow  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  him  our  sincerest  sympathy ;  now  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  as  an  evidence  of  our  respect  for  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  we  do  now  adjourn  until  ten  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Whereas,  The  House  has  adjourned  until  Monday  at  ten 
a.  m.,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Miss  Rosecrans,  be  it 
therefore 

“Resolved,  That  the  Senate  out  of  respect  to  tne  memory 
of  the  late  Miss  Rosecrans,  when  it  adjourn  it  do  so  until  3 
o’clock  p.  m. ;  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  suitable  and  appropriate  floral  offerings 
be  secured  and  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  and  its 
presiding  officer.” 

The  Supreme  Court  also  adjourned. 

The  newspapers  contained  many  glowing  tributes  and 
among  them  the  Helena  Independent  said : 

“Sorrow  is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  it  comes  to  all 
alike  in  life,  but  often  it  is  confined  to  the  family  circle  and 
a  few  family  friends,  and  at  other  times  a  death  occurs  in  a 
community  that  is  felt  as  a  personal  affliction  to  every  person 
within  it. 

“Helena  experienced  a  bereavement  of  this  kind  yesterday 
when  Miss  Anita,  D.  Rosecrans  fell  into  eternal  sleep. 

“There  were  few  young  ladies  in  Helena  better  known, 
better  liked  or  more  universally  admired  for  their  brilliant 
qualities  of  mind  and  the  kindly  ones  of  the  heart. 

“Miss  Rosecrans  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  this  nation’s 
most  famous  soldiers,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  her  fa- 
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tiler’s  life  she  liad  been  his  constant  companion,  and  had 
spent  much  time  in  Washington,  where  she  was  a.  social  favor¬ 
ite. 

“She  wTas  endowed  by  nature  with  that  brilliant  mentality 
and  charm  of  manner  which  could  not  help  but  win  for  her 
respect  and  admiration  of  any  community  which  she  might 
call  home.” 

The  Sunday  after  her  funeral  a  very  beautiful  memorial 
service  was  held  in  her  honor  at  the  Baptist  church,  where 
she  had  presided  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  organ,  going  first 
every  Sunday  to  her  own  church. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  Montana  Daily 
Record : 

“Hushed  and  intent  on  every  spoken  word,  a  congregation 
that  completely  filled  the  First  Baptist  church  last  evening 
heard  a  memorial  address  in  honor  of  Miss  Anita  D.  Rose- 
crans,  wrho  died  Thursday.  Miss  Roseerans  had  been  or¬ 
ganist  of  the  church  since  the  Emily  Leslie  pipe  organ  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  September,  1901.  She  had  been  faithful  in  her 
service — a  work  she  was  especially  qualified  to  do — and  it 
was  with  more  than  a  feeling  of  respect  that  she  was  regard¬ 
ed  by  her  associates,  who  undertook  last  evening  to  pay  a 
final  public  tribute  to  her  memory. 

“Many  persons  were  turned  away  from  the  doors  last  even¬ 
ing  long  before  the  service  was  commenced.  Among  the 
persons  who  filled  the  pews  and  the  back  of  the  church  were 
friends  of  the  dead  woman  from  every  walk  of  life.  Many 
were  there  who  had  no  connection  with  the  church.  Miss 
Roseerans’  friends  in  life  had  been  confined  to  no  sect  or 
class  and  in  death  her  memory  was  cherished  by  all  who 
knew  her. 

“The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
Over  the  keyboard  of  the  organ  at  which  Miss  Roseerans  had 
presided  for  many  months,  was  arranged  a  mass  of  white 
roses  and  carnations  with  evergreen  tied  in  the  center  with  a 
bow  of  white  crepe.  On  either  side  were  great  bunches  of 
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pink  carnations.  The  same  flowers  with  palms  decorated 
the  windows.  In  the  foreground  were  palms  and  ferns. 
Within  this  flower-draped  enclosure  were  seated  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  choir,  Miss  Brooke,  Miss  Alice  Israel,  Harry  Bur¬ 
gess  and  Thomas  Mills,  and  Mrs.  McDonald-Estill  as  or¬ 
ganist. 

“An  organ  voluntary  opened  the  service  at  7:30  o’clock. 
The  next  number  was  one  of  the  favorite  hymns  of  Miss  Bose* 
crans — “The  Russian  Hymn” — wThicli  was  sung  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  quartet. 

“Rev.  Mr.  McNamee  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  dead  woman.  He  took  for  his  subject  “The  Lost 
Chord  Recovered,”  and  in  the  course 'of  his  address  he  drew 
a  lesson  from  the  life  of  Miss  Rosecrans. 

“It  is  not  so  much,”  he  said,  “that  Miss  Anita  D.  Rosecrans 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  that  her  father  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  making  of  a  new  volume  in  our  nation’s  history, 
or  that  she  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  social  life  of  our 
city  that  we  make  this  memorial,  but  rather  because  of  the 
unique  and  important  service  rendered  by  her  in  the  worship 
of  the  Sabbath  days,  because  of  her  as  of  a  few  other  noble 
women  I  have  known  in  this  city,  her  passing  is  a  public  loss, 
and  because  of  the  thoughts  we  ought  to  entertain  at  this 
time  of  sudden  call. 

“The  world  is  full  of  surprises,  and  we  should  live  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  meet  them.  We  are  living  always  in  view  of  the 
eternal  things.  This  need  throw  no  pall  over  life,  but  may 
rather  give  zest  to  living.  Only  two  weeks  ago  last  evening, 
while  waiting  the  coming  of  the  choir  for  their  rehearsal  she 
spoke  of  the  joy  of  living,  of  the  robust  health  she  usually  en¬ 
joyed,  and  of  the  duty  of  making  life  for  oneself  and  others 
as  happy  as  possible.  Little  did  any  of  us  think  of  the  re¬ 
versal  of  things  that  now  is.  Yet  we  shall  miss  her.  We  shall 
miss  the  dash  and  sparkling  personality  which  was  hers  by 
nature.  The  music  that  she  evoked  from  that  organ  was 
more  than  the  music  of  law  and  rule.  Her  noble  soul  was  in 
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it,  and  oft  she  reminded  me  of  a  master  hand  driving  a  dash¬ 
ing  steed  over  a  mountain  road,  now  within  an  inch  of  a  steep 
precipice,  now  shaving  a  boulder,  now  rounding  a  sharp  curve 
on  one  wheel,  now  a  sudden  dead  stop,  but  always  safely 
home,  master  of  the  situation,  yet  wholly  unconscious  of  her 
power. 

“If  we  all  would  put  as  much  self  abandonment  into  our 
life  and  worship  as  she  put  into  her  music,  these  services 
would  appeal  to  the  best  and  noblest  instincts  of  our  nature 
and  would  draw  men  and  women  to  Jesus  Christ. 

“Farewell,  then,  until  that  day,  when : 

‘From  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  space 
The  flood  shall  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  pilot,  face  to  face, 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar.’  ” 

LILY  ROSECRANS  TOOLE. 
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Burt,  Mr.,  313 
Busch,  Julius,  261 
Butler,  Mr.,  296 

Butte,  113,  197,  259,  262,  274,  318,  320,  324, 
335 

Butte  High  School,  325 
Byron,  300 

C  (Campbell),  Maj.,  371 
C.  W.  B.  M.,  see  Christian  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions 
Caesar,  276 
Caird,  Jim,  263 
Calhoun,  57 


Calhoun,  Mr.,  290 
California,  306 

Caloocan,  gallant  conduct  of  Montana 
volunteers  at,  431 

Call  of  Nat’l  Commission,  La.  Pur¬ 
chase  Exp.  66 
Camp  Comfort,  377 
Camp  Smith,  430 
Campbell,  Alexander,  305 
Campbell,  Prof.  Thomas  F.,  305,  306, 
326 

Campbell  Power  Press,  273 
Campbellite,  295 
Campbell's,  371 
Canada,  282,  286 
Canadian  half  breed,  215 
Capitol  of  Montana,  113 
Carnegie  Library,  188 
Carpenter,  A.  M.  S.,  160 
Carpenter,  E.  W.,  286 
Carpenter,  Mr.,  296 
Carpenter’s  (Deep  Creek),  324 
Carson,  Mrs.  T.  R.  C.,  83 
Carter,  Thos.  H.,  65,  74,  101;  opening 
address,  71;  President  Commission, 
66 

Cascade,  325,  335;  Christian  church  at, 
337,  339 

Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  275, 
276 

Catholic  church,  274,  444;  mission,  215 
Catlin,  Alcina  F.,  319 
Catlin,  Pope,  319 

Cavanaugh,  Ex,  Cong*.  James  M.,  280, 
301 

Cave,  Mr.,  319 
Cedar  Creek,  254 
Ceded  Territory,  23 
Centennial  Exposition,  95 
Centerville,  324 
Central  (City),  258 
Central  Park,  (Mont.),  341 
Certificate  for  burial,  213 
Cession  Map  of  United  States  should 
conform  to  facts,  64 
Chadwick,  Walter  F.,  307 
Chaffin,  Elijah,  328 

Chamber’s  Encyclopedia  on  Louisiana 
Territory,  59 
Chance,  Mrs.,  314 

Chancellor,  Cotner  University,  325 
Change  of  venue,  212 
C'hapin,  289 
Chapman,  A.  L.,  341 
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Cheeley,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  83 

Chessman,  311 

Chestnut,  5-^;  valley,  335 

Chicago,  Ill.,  187,  199 

Chicago  \v  estern  Monthly,  350,  355 

Chico,  324 

Childs,  311 

Chiles,  Mr.,  296;  Wm.  A.,  242;  Wm.  H., 
261 

Chimney  Rock,  188 
Chinese  Walls,  220 
Chouteau  County,  1866,  118,  132,  159 
Christ  Church,  St.  Paul,  313 
Christian,  295;  church,  305,  325;  Church 
at  Helena,  325;  dedicated,  333;  burn¬ 
ing  of  -mortgage  on  Helena  church. 
344;  church  at  Deer  Lodge,  325;  dedi¬ 
cation  of  Deer  Lodge  church,  333 
Christian  University,  Canton,  Mo.,  330 
Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions, 
332,  333,  345,  347 
Christmas  Day,  1865,  285 
Chumasero,  305 
Church  Butte,  188 
Cincinnati,  440 
Cinnabar  found,  166 
“City  of  the  Saints,”  109 
Civil  War,  283 

Clagett,  Wm.  H.t  124,  315,  317,  352 

Claims  to  Oregon,  48,  49,  51 

Clancy,  324 

Clark,  393 

Clark,  H.  S.,  317 

Clark,  Malcolm,  215 

Clark,  W.  A.,  16,  317,  320 

Clarkson,  Mr.,  296 

Clay  family,  Ky.,  180 

Clergyman  (Rev.  Shippen),  213 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  187 

Clore  Street,  307 

Coaches  attacked,  204 

Cobb,  263 

Cockrill,  H.  C.,  331 
Code  of  Civil  Practice,  118 
Coit,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  322 
Coldest  winter  season,  192 
Cole,  Catharine  L.,  292 
Coleman,  Mr.,  317  - 
Colorado,  43,  254,  286,  297,  337 
Colter,  352 

“Colter’s  Heh  ,  353,  354 
Columbia  river,  45,  400 
Columbus  (city),  188 
Columbus,  Christopher,  217 


Comfort,  Rev.  George,  298,  313 
Commissary  General,  143 
Commissioner  General  Land  Office,  27 
Commissioners,  Nat’l  La.  Purchase 
Exp.,  65 

Common  Law’,  235 

Comparison  of  Finance,  1867,-1900,  Mon¬ 
tana,  125;  of  population  when  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  wras  madie,  71;  of  ex¬ 
positions,  95-96 

Competitive  stage  lines,  cut  rates,  110, 
111 

Concessions,  56 

Congregational  church,  appropriations, 
347 

Congress,  35,  258;  act  of,  May  26,  1864, 
200;  urged  to  set  apart  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park,  351;  sets  apa~t 
Yellowstone  Park,  350 
Conrad,  W.  G.,  83,  321 
Content,  L.,  261 
“Content’s  Corner,”  114 
Constitution,  258;  U.  'S-,  violation  of, 
in  Louisiana  Purchase,  71 
Constitutional  Convention,  272 
Continental  Army,  265;  congress,  30 
Cook,  Capt.,  47 
Cook,  F.  L.,  338,  339 
Cook,  C.  W.,  349 
Cooper,  314 
Copper,  167,  227 
Copperfield,  David,  439 
Coirliss  engine,  95 

Cornelian  (misprinted  coronelian),  384 
Cornell,  Dr.,  290 

Corvallis,  319,  324,  328,  329,  336,  333; 

Christian  church  organized  at,  329 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  274 
Cotner  University,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  325 
Coues,  Dr.  Elliott,  edition  of  Lewis  & 
Clark  Journal,  353 
Couldock,  Eliza,  294 
Coulson,  324 
Countryman,  317 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  274 
Court,  229,  231,  248,  250 
Court  of  Madrid,  63;  of  St.  James,  30 
Courts,  243,  247,  248,  256;  of  Montana, 
233;  of  New  York,  233 
Court  House,  Bozeman,  313;  Deer 
Lod/ge,  315;  Helena,  308,  309 
Cover,  Tom,  257,  313;  Mrs.,  313,  314 
Cover  Street,  291,  292 
Covington,  Ky.,  185 
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Cowan,  Mr.,  328 
Cowan,  David,  300 
Cowan,  Mrs.  George,  369 
Cowan,  J.  H.,  342 
Cowan,  William,  263 
Cowboy  artist,  103 
Coyne,  Henry,  286 
Coyne,  Jennette,  286 
Coyne,  William,  276;  biographical 
sketch  of,  286 
Coyotes,  398 
Cradle,  208 
Craig,  O.  J.,  84 
Crater  Hills,  353 
Craven,  Arthur,  15 
Crawford,  E.  I.,  343 
“Creation  uymn,”  73 
Creighton,  Edward,  259,  260 
Creighton,  John  A.,  260,  261,  283 
Crow  Indians,  313,  324,  401 
Cruse,  Miss  Mary  A.,  83,  87 
Cruse,  Thomas,  104,  276 
Cuba,  429 

Cullen,  311 ;  W.  E.,  293,  307;  W.  E'.,  Jr., 
17 

Cummings,  T.  A.,  14 
Curiosity  Shop,  384 
Curtin,  J.  C.,  276 
Curtis,  Chas.  D.,  274,  276 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Frank,  197 
D.  (Doane,  Lieut.),  381 
D.  D.  (Devil’s  Den),  b80 
D’Acheul,  317 
Dahl,  Hanna-  P.,  307 
Dakota,  133,  254 
Daly,  Mrs.  Marcus,  66 
Dana,  Mrs.,  319 
Darby,  Mont.,  3-H 
Darling,  Lucia,  196 

Date  of  opening  of  La.JPurchase  Exp., 
67 

Davenport,  311 
Davidson,  311 
Davis,  Alex.  241,  242,  261 
Davis,  A.  B.,  197 
Davis,  Fannie  Louise,  292 
Davis,  John,  265 
Davis,  M.  M.,  338 

Davis,  N.  J.,  2o<;  Mrs.  N.  J.,  290,  298 

Davis,  Prof.,  196 

Davis,  Susan,  265 

Day,  Rev.  Fathe  r,196,  276 

“Death  Valley,’  367,  368 


December,  1820,  claims  right  on  discov¬ 
ery  and  exploration  from  42  degrees 
to  53  degrees  north,  49 
Declaration  of  Independence,  30 
Deer,  205,  400 

Deer  Lodge,  265-274,  293,  307,  315-31S, 
320,  324,  325,  338;  Christian  church  or¬ 
ganized  at,  328;  church  dedicated, 
333 

Deer  Lodge  County,  130,  131;  valley, 
138,  153,  162 

Deidesheimer,  Philip,  261 
Deluding,  F.  C.,  261,  290 
DeLacy,  Col.  W.  W.,  163 
Delacy,  R.,  256 

Democrat  (Montana),  255,  262,  264,  266, 
280 

Democratic  party,  255 
Democrats,  258 
Denver  Republican,  286 
De  Ryckerie,  Father,  316 
Description  of  Helena  in  1865,  208 
Description  of  hunting  and  fishing,  1865 
206 

Description  of  Plummer,  sheriff,  202 

De  Smet,  Father,  194,  195 

Des  Moines,  la.,  325 

Detroit,  187 

Devil’s  Den,  380 

Diamond  (city),  322,  324,  329,  358,  394 
Dickey,  Rev.  Thos.  E.,  314 
Dillon,  Mont.,  113,  192,  322 
Dimsdale,  Prof.  (T.  J.),  253,  267.  283, 
286,  290,  292;  biographical  sketch  of, 
281 

Dimmick,  Mr.,  296 
Diplomas,  195 
Dirks,  Magdalen,  439 
Disciples  of  Christ,  325 
District  Attorney,  (U.  S.),  241,  249,  250 
Dittes,  Beniamin  R.,  256,  257,  276,  282, 
285,  311;  biographical  sketch  of,  254 
Divorce  Mill  Agents,  223 
Doane,  Lieut.  Gustavus  C.,  350,  372 
Doane,  Mount,  410 
Dolenty,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  274 
Donaldson,  Mrs.,  295 
Doughty,  T.,  261 
Downing,  A.  C.,  345 
Drake  University,  325,  344 
Drum  Lummon  (mine),  273,  278 
Duer,  Chas.  E.,  322 
Duffy,  Tom,  257 
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Duke  family,  Ky.,  182 
Duke,  James  K.,  261 
Dukes,  Josephine,  64 
Duncan,  Hugh,  291 
Dungan,  Miss  Ella  M.,  325 
Dungan,  Dr.  D.  R.,  325 
Dungan,  R.  M.,  342 
Dunlap,  Miss  Kate,  196 
Dunlap,  R.  E.,  331,  339,  341 
Dunnell,  Hon.  Mark,  352 
Dunphy’s,  372 

Duties  of  Exposition  Company,  La. 
Purchase  Exp.,  74 

Duties  of  National  Commission,  L.  P. 
Exp.,  74 

Dutton,  Gov.  Henry,  200 
Eagle  Rock  bridge,  408 
Earthquake  in-  Helena,  1869,  310 
“Earth  Ocean,”  109 
East  Gallatin  (river),  324,  358 
Eastland,  Thos.,  293 
Easton,  338 
Eaton,  Prof.,  152,  164 
Edgerton,  Pauline,  188 
Edgerton,  Gov.  Sidney,  108,  127,  229, 
282;  chief  justice  of  Idaho,  191 
Edgerton,  W.  P.,  193 
Edgerton  County,  118,  130,  131,  159 
Education  in  Montana,  1867-1902,  125 
Edwards,  Chas.  H.,  84 
Edwards,  T.  R.,  241 
Egbert,  James,  344 

Eighth  Legislative  Assembly,  resolu¬ 
tions  on  death  of  Miss  Rosecrans, 
444,  445 

Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  265 
Elk,  205,  400;  Elks,  Helena  Lodge,  276 
Elling,  Henry,  296 
Emigrant  Gulch,  266,  279 
England,  33,  35,  274,  282 
Episcopal  church,  199,  286,  290 
Erfort,  Busch  &  Co.,  297 
Error  in  Map  of  Louisiana  Purchase, 
27,  60 

Error  in  Map  of  Montana,  173 
Esler,  A.  M.,  320 
Etna,  324 
Eureka  mine,  286 
Evans,  Phil.,  317 
Everts,  Mount,  400,  404 
Everts,  Truman  C.,  290,  298,  299,  350, 
370,  371,  373,  376,  386;  lost  from  party, 
386,  395 

Ewing,  General  R.  C.,  305,  307 


Ewing,  Mrs.,  309 
Ewing,  Norma  D.,  307 
Executive  Commission  Mont.,  La. 
Purchase  Exp.,  83 

Executive,  commander-in-chief,  175 
Executive  Department,  108 
Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone,  349 
Extra  gifts  to  chiefs,  217 
F.  (Misprint.  Should  be  T  for  Trum¬ 
bull),  386,  387,  388,  393 
Fairweather,  (William),  257 
Fails  Creek,  378 

Fare  on  Overland  State  routes,  110, 

111. 

Farley,  Mrs.  198 
j  Farley,  R.  N.,  158 
Farley’s,  393 
Farmington,  113 
Farwell,  290;  Mrs.,  294 
Featherston  (Fetherstun  in  Lang¬ 
ford’s  Vigilantes),  John,  210,  283 
February  1819,  27;  February  22,  1889, 
227 

Federal  Constitution,  23 
Feldberg,  J.,  261 
Fenn,  Richard,  192 
Ferris,  Mrs.,  199 
I  Fidelity  Hall,  335 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
304 

Fifty-four,  Forty,  or  Fight,  46,  56 
Fire  Hole  river,  349,  353,  372;  valley, 
353 

Fire  in  Helena,  1869,  310 
First  Court  in  Helena,  210 
First  Christian  church,  Quincy,  Ill., 
326 

First  Christian  church  erected  in  Mon¬ 
tana  at  Corvallis,  330 
First  Grand  Jury,  246 
First  judicial  district,  235 
First  Legislative  Assembly  convened, 
258 

First  National  Bank  (Helena),  304 
First  Public  School,  199 
First  Railroad,  Montana,  119 
First  Regiment  Montana  Volunteers, 
428,  430 

First  'School,  191;  house,  191 
First  school  district  organized,  199 
First  Superintendent  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  198 

First  Telegraph  Line  in  Montana,  120 
First  trial  in  the  courts  for  murder,  211 
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Fish  Creek,  324,  325,  329,  330,  334,  339, 
340 

Fisher,  Eli,  334 

Fisk,  A.  J.,  276 

Fisk  (John),  372 

Fisk  Brothers,  280 

Flag-  of  the  Union,  257 

Flathead  Indians,  256 

Flathead  Lake,  45 

Fldrence,  Christian  church  at,  343 

Floridas,  price  offered  for  the,  31 

Foley,  Col.,  178 

Folsom,  David  E.,  349 

Folsom-Cook  expedition,  1869,  355 

Foote,  Mrs.,  307,  309 

Forbis,  Jonathan  F.,  327;  James,  327; 

John,  327 
Ford,  Dr.,  320 
Fort  Assinaboine,  324 
Fort  Benton,  45,  109,  203,  207,  224,  321, 
322,  324;  head  of  navigation,  110,  143 
Fort  Custer,  324 
Fort  Ellis,  314,  315,  324,  358 
Fort  Kearney,  188 
Fort  Keogh,  324 
Fort  Laramie,  188 
Fort  Logan,  322,  324 
Fort  Owen,  built  in  1856,  320 
Fort  Rice,  203 
Fort  .Shaw,  321,  322,  324 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  45 
Fortieth  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  266 
Forty-ninth  parallel,  50 
Fourth  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ter¬ 
ritory,  118,  192 
Fowler,  Mr.,  309 
Fowler,  Rev.  Morelle,  312 
Foxes,  205 

France,  22;  republic  proclaimed  in,  392 
Francis,  David  R.,  86,  92 
Frank,  H.  L.  83 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  184 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  259 
Frary,  Dr.,  290 
Fraser  River,  51 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill,  350 
Fremont,  (J.  C.),  350;  Fremont,  (town) 
188 

Fremont’s  Expedition,  188  » 

Fremont’s  Peak,  188 

French,  Mrs.  Geo.  D.,  197 

French  children,  196 

French  half  breeds,  215 

French  Republic,  22 


Frenchtown,  324 
French’s  Hall,  322,  323 
Fuller,  Chief  Justice,  115 
Fur  Trade,  49 
Furs,  224 

G.  (Gillette),  371,  376,  377,  378 

Galen,  Mrs.  Laura  F.,  274,  275 

Gallagher,  Major,  306 

Gallatin,  46,  50,  57;  city,  258,  306,  324; 

county,  130,  131;  valley,  138,  162 
Gamble,  James  H.,  295,  302 
Game  in  Montana,  1865-66,  205 
Gardner  River,  374 
Gate  of  the  Reeky  Mountains,  45 
Gates,  General,  62 
Gemini,  262 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  180 
Germain,  308 
Germantown,  30 
Ghent,  Treaty  of,  46 
Ghormley,  J.  F.,  338,  339 
Giant  Geyser,  390 
Gibson,  Dr.,  290;  Mrs.,  296 
Giddings,  Ammi,  229,  235 
Gilbert,  Mrs.,  290,  309 
Gilbert,  Rev.  M.  N.,  313,  317,  320 
Gilbert,  Judge  W.  H.,  267 
Gillespie,  R.  T.,  261 
Gillette,  W.  C.,  350,  370 
Gillepie,  W.  C.,  350,  370,  372 
Gilson,  Barney,  257 
Gist,  O.  J.,  338 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  286 
Glendale,  324 

Glynn,  Martin  H.,  Nat’l  Commissioner 
La.  Purchase  Exp.,  65 
Goddard,  Rev.  E.  N.,  289,  290,  292,  302, 
303,  306,  315,  318 
Gohn,  Mr.,  296 

Gold,  227;  discovery  of,  200;  dust,  114, 
225,  226 

Golden  Gate.  280 
Gorham,  Mrs.  Minnie,  336 
Gostling,  Mr.,  309 
Goulburn,  46 

Government,  226,  230,  235;  of  United 
States,  233 

Governor,  Sec.  Meagher  acting,  214 
Governor’s  Mansion.  1864,  190 
Graeter,  A.  E.,  192;  Mrs.  A.  F.,  323 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  268 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  353 
Grand  Jury,  242,  248,  249;  charge,  210 
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Grant,  President,  287 
Grass  Valley,  iviont.,  64 
Grasshopper  'Greek,  189 
Gravine,  63 
Gray  wolf,  398 
Gray’s  Discovery,  46,  64 
Great  American  Desert,  109 
Great  Britain,  joint  occupancy  of  Pa¬ 
cific,  49 

Great  Palls,  113,  335;  of  the  Missouri 
River,  216 

Great  Palls  Leader,  270  * 

Great  Falls  Tribune,  268 
Great  Fire  in  Helena,  1869,  310 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  259,  260 
Great  Snake  River  Plains,  .188 
Great  Spirit,  257 
Green,  Sol,  263  273 
Green,  Tim,  263,  273 
“Greenbacks,”  111 
Greenhorn  District,  286 
Greenhoiw  on  extent  of  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase,  61,  63 
Greenough,  T.  L.,  6^,  84 
Grey,  Miss,  199 
Griffin,  Representative,  41 
Griffith  and  Thompson,  143 
Grim,  P.  F.,  342 
Griswold,  Representative,  41 
Groshon,  311 

Guy  House,  (Bozeman),  372 
H.  (Hauser),  376,  381,  386,  387 
Halfway  House,  317,  370 
Hamilton,  post  town  in  Gallatin  Valley, 
1869,  358 

Hammond,  Mr.,  319 
Hammond,  JEda  M.,  267 
Hammond,  Martin,  267 
Hanauer,  F., 

Hancock,  Gen.,  311 
Hanna,  Geo.  H.,  261 
Hanging  by  the  Vigilante  Committee, 
211 

Hangman’s  Gulch,  189,  192 
Hardesty,  G.  W.,  323 
Harlem,  30 
Harrison,  324 
Harvard  University,  53 
Hassel,  274 
Hathaway,  273 

Hauser,  Samuel  T.,  276,  311,  316, .  350, 
369,  370 

Hayden,  Prof.,  350,  352 
Hayden  Expedition  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv/), 
355 


Hayes,  President,  267 
Hedges,  Cornelius,  350,  351,  354;  Cor¬ 
nelius,  Jr.,  17 

Hegeman,  Judge  Adrian,  439;  Miss,  439 
Heinze,  F.  A.,  83 

Helena,  136,  176,  227,  254-256,  263,  273- 
275,  278,  280,  284,  286,  293,  303,  *324,  334 
Helena  Christian  church  dedicated, 
333;  church  debt  paid,  344;  church 
collections  in  early  days,  309;  earth¬ 
quake,  310;  great  fire  at,  310 
Helena  in  1865,  208 
“Helena  Academy,”  305,  306 
Helena  Consolidated  Water  Companv, 
267,  272 

Helena  Daily  Independent,  269,  273,  278 
Helena  Herald,  280,  286 
Helena  Typographical  Union,  286 
Helena  Waterworks  Co.  see  Helena 
Consolidated  Water  Co. 

Hell  Gate,  64,  189,  194 
Heilman,  261 
Hendrickson,  B.  S.,  340 
Henry,  W.  E.  (State  Librarian  of  In¬ 
diana),  350 
Henry’s  Lake,  392 
Hermann,  Binger,  27,  64 
Herndon,  Mrs.,  296 
Herndon,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  196,  198 
Hibernian  Hercules,  263 
Higgins,  Dr.,  307,  315,  317 
Higgins,  Geo.,  307 
Highland,  258 

High  wood,  335;  Christian  church  at, 
335,  342 

Hill,  George  D.,  133 
Hill,  George  W.,  261 
Hill,  Mr.  Jo.,  321;  J.  S.,  321 
Hill,  R.  N.,  257 
Hill,  Sherman,  341 
Hill,  Wm.  L.,  428 
Hinton,  Mr.,  199 
His  Catholic  Majesty,  22 
Historian,  27 

Historical  Department,  Montana  State 
Library,  15,  255,  355,  360 
Hoffman,  C.  W.,  83,  314 
Hoffman,  G.  A.,  327,  329 
Hogan,  325,  339,  340,  342 
Hood’s  Channel,  50  * 

Holter,  A.  M.,  276,  296 

Holter,  M.  M.,  276 

Holter,  Norman  Bernard,  307 

Horn,  H.  G.,  336 

Horse  Prairie  Ranch,  189 
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Hosmer,  'Chief  Justice,  116,  235,  241,  242, 
283,  289,  290,  292 
Hostages,  207 
Hot  Springs,  307 
Hotel  Broadwater,  292 
Hough,  Rev.  A.  M.,  291,  292,  298,  305 
House  of  Representatives,  U.  S.,  255 
How,  John,  261 
Howe,  G.  E.,  331 
Howell,  303 
Howie,  Mr.,  199 
Howie,  Col.  (Neil),  142,  210,  283 
Hughes,  Barney,  257 
Humble,  J.  L.,  342 
Hunter,  350 
Hyde,  Wm.,  316 

Idaho,  243,  267,  272,  274,  293,  347;  Ter¬ 
ritory,  64,  124,  291 
Idaho  Street,  289,  291,  292,  295 
Implements  of  war,  219 
Indefinite  boundaries,  33 
Independence  Rock,  188 
Independent  (Deer  Lodge),  273,  278 
India  rubber  memories,  212 
Indian  agent,  207,  215;  depredations, 
118;  guide,  215;  hunter,  215;  phase  of 
character,  219;  races,  225;  spirit  of, 
2/22;  trading  post,  110;  treaty,  214; 
tribes,  44,  109,  216;  war,  120,  137,  188, 
200,  203;  war  of  1867,  121 
Indians,  24,  224,  226,  227,  234,  258,  262; 
fleet  runners,  207;  hostile,  356;  rela¬ 
tion  of  husband  and  wife,  222; 
squaws,  225 

Indians,  Bannacks,  352;  Blackfoot,  352; 
Crow,  313,  324,  401;  Flathead,  256; 
Nez  Perces,  319;  'Sioux,  324,  402;  Ton- 
keys  or  Sheepeaters,  359 
Inhabitants  of  Montana,  242,  243 
Initial  Point,  162 
International  Hotel,  307 
Interpreters,  218 
Invocation,  86 
Ireland,  G.  E..  339,  343 
Irish  Brigade,  283 
Iron  Mountain  mine,  286 
Irvine,  Mir.,  199 
Irvine,  E.  H.,  331,  ^333 
Irvine,  Fannie  C.,  316 
Irvine,  Geo.,  317 
Irvine,  Margaret  B.,  316 
Irvine,  Sallie  Bryan,  316 
Irvine,  Thos.  H.,  317 
Irvine,  William  L.,  330,  331,  333 


Isaacs,  Mrs.,  296 
Isaacs,  Will,  394 
Israel,  Alice,  447 
Ives,  George,  284 
Jack,  W.  M.,  320 
Jackson,  Andrew,  100 
Jackson  Lake,  387;  street,  (Helena), 
308;  Jackson  Street,  Virginia  City, 
256,  257,  289,  290,  291 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  27,  30,  35,  56,  61; 
ridiculed,  40;  letter  to  Astor,  45;  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Mellish,  50;  recomends 
Lewis  &  Clark  Expedition,  44;  in¬ 
structions  as  to  close  of  treaty  to 
Monroe  and  Pinckney,  62;  letter  to 
Breckenridge,  62;  letter  to  Gen. 
Gates,  62;  faith  in  possibilities  of 
country,  71. 

Jefferson  City,  322,  324;  county.  130,  131 
293;  (river),  352,  393;  valley,  138 
Johnson,  311 
Johnson,  A.,  260 
Johnson,  M.  D.,  296 
Johnson,  Serena,  350 

Jones,  311;  Daisy  Estelle,  320;  Nannie 
H.,  320;  R.  S.,  320,  321 
Jordan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  325 
Jordan,  Rev.  Walter  Marion,  325,  331; 

children  of,  325 
Judea  (Plains  of),  217 
Judicial  system,  230;  district,  241 
Junction,  258 

June,  1867,  141;  June,  1863,  258;  June  20, 
1803,  date  of  instruction  for  Lewis  & 
Clark  expedition,  44 
Julesburg,  136 

July  14,  1803,  treaty  reached  Wasn- 
ington,  35 
Juries,  248 
Kalispeil,  344 
Kane,  Dr.,  405 
Kane,  John,  257 
Keeler,  A.  B.,  321 

Kelley,  Hall  J.,  53;  history  of  immigra¬ 
tion  plans,  53,  54 
Kennedy,  John,  319 
Kent,  J.  H.,  431 
Kentucky,  93,  99 
Kenyon,  Frank,  273 
Kenyon,  S.  C.,  331 
Kerley,  J.  T.,  278 

Kerley,  Smith,  McQuaid  &  Hatha¬ 
way,  273,  274 
Kessler,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  321 
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King-,  Mrs.,  303 
Kipling,  428 
Kleinschmidt.,  311 

Kleinschmidt,  Theodore  Erfort,  307 
Kline,  B.  L.,  344 
Knight,  J.  M.,  299 
Knowles,  Judge  Hiram,  267,  309,  317 
Kohrs,  Conrad,  63,  317 
Kruger,  Louis,  315;  Emilia,  315 
L.  (Langford),  374  376,  383,  385,  386,  388 

LaClroix,  L.  F.,  276 
LaMotte.  Major,  314 
Labor  Industry,  Montana,  1800,  111 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  46 
Lakes  of  burning  pitch,  352 
Lamme,  Dr.  A.,  314 
Land  on  fire,  352 
Lander  Hoad,  188 
Lanesboro’,  Pa.,  298 
Langford,  Mount,  410 
Langford,  N.  P.,  146,  317,  349,  350,  369, 
370,  380 

Langhorne,  'Samuel  W.,  314 
Langrishe,  Jack,  293 
Larabie,  (S.  A.),  317,  318 
Laramie,  136 
Laramie  Peak,  188 
Largent,  A.  D.,  84 
Largent,  J.  M.,  340 
Last  Chance  Gulch,  112,  208 
Laughlin,  Captain,  274 
Lawrence,  Judge,  425 
Laws  of  the  Territory,  249 
Lead  ore,  167 
Lear,  W.  D.,  330,  336 
Ledgwick,  Mr.,  319 
Legislative  Council,  290 
Leifer,  Mr.,  319 
Leipsic,  254 

Lent,  Alvin,  319;  Mary  C.,  319;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.,  318 

Lepper,  Frank  M.  and  Luella  M.,  320; 
Laura  May,  320 

Leslie,  Preston  H.,  former  governor, 
178 

Letter  of  Father  DeSmet,  translation, 
194 

Lewis,  Mr.,  317 

Lewis,  Rev.  F.  B.,  314 

Lewis,  Capt.  Meriwether,  44 

Lewis  &  Clark  Expedition,  64,  352,  353; 

Journal,  353;  maps,  353 
Lewistown,  Idaho,  189 
Librarian,  election  of,  17;  recommenda¬ 
tions  of,  18;  report  of,  14 


Library,  Territorial,  134 
Library  Exhibit  at  St.  Louis,  20 
Ldlliput,  353 
Limnaer,  386 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  100;  President,  179, 
200,  203 

“Lincoln  Skins”  (greenbacks),  111 
Lindsay,  Wm.,  65 
Linfield,  Prof.  F.  B.,  84 
Link,  Alvaretta,  292;  Mrs.,  292 
Linn,  Senator,  54 

List  of  casuaiites  of  Montana  Volun¬ 
teers,  Spanish-American  War.  434 
Little  Red  School  House,  195 
Liverpool,  203 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  440 
Livingston,  Mont.,  113,  274 
Livingston,  R.  R.,  26,  29,  30;  sketch  of, 
32,  34,  35 

Lloyd,  W.  F.,  312 
Lo  Lo  trail,  320 
London,  30,  260,  278,  282 
London,  Ontario,  286 
London  Free  Press,  286 
Longmaid,  J.  Henry,  45 
Louisiana  ceded  to  the  United  'States, 
32 

.Louisiana  cession  concluded,  43 
Louisiana  Purchase,  historical  rank, 
35;  extent  of,  58;  territory  included, 
39;  protests  against  purchase,  36; 
possession  taken,  36;  population  of, 
39;  production  of,  42,  43;  report,  27; 
map,  size  of,  31 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Com¬ 
mission,  65 

Louisiana  Territory,  Oregon  not  in¬ 
cluded,  59;  views  of,  60;  boundaries, 
62. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  184 
Lovell,  Fanny,  296 
Lovell,  Phil,  oz3 

Lovell,  Judge  Wm.  Y.,  199,  241,  285,  290, 
296 

Lower  Geyser  Basin,  351,  372 

Loyal  Legion,  268 

Luce,  Mrs.,  315 

Luzon,  429 

Lyman.  Mr.,  313 

Lyman's  mail  wagon,  302 

McAndrow  &  Wann  Mining  Co.,  295 

McBride,  George  W.,  65 

McCarthy,  Mrs.  Daniel,  274 

McCarty,  Francis  M.,  295 

McClure,  Col.,  296 
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McClurg,  J.  E.,  257 
McConnell,  Andrew,  276 
McCormick,  Paul,  83 
McCormick,  W.  J.,  319 
McCormick,  Mr.,  306;  Mrs.,  309 
McCullough,  J.  L.,  241 
McCullough,  Judge,  199 
McCully,  Bruce,  343 
McDonald,  D.,  83 
McDonald-Estill,  Mrs.,  447 
McDuffie,  against  Oregon  as  a  Terri¬ 
tory,  59 

McFarland,  A.  B.,  338 
McFarland,  Mrs.,  311 
McGillivray’s  River,  50 
McHargue,  O.  F.,  331,  339,  341 
McKinley,  Wm.,  'President  of  United 
States,  70,  75 
McMaster’s  History,  61 
McMurtry,  Mrs.,-,  316 
McNamara,  C.  J.,  83 
McNamee,  Rev.,  447 
McQuaid,  Hugh,  263,  273,  278 
McQuaid,  Bishop,  274 
McQuaid/,  LaCroix  &  Kerley,  273,  274 
Maclay,  E.  G.,  261,  296 
Madison,  29,  30,  72 
Madison  County,  Ky.,  179 
Madison  County,  Mont.  130,  131,  159,  196, 
241,  251,  262 

Madison  Mountains,  408,  412;  river,  46, 
367,  369,  371,  391;  range,  409,  413,  416, 
420,  427;  valley,  324,  409,  414 
Madrid,  22 
Magazine,  175 
Magnolia  Hotel,  285 

Maginnis,  Major  Martin,  83,  85,  87,  89. 

97,  101,  255,  256,  276,  280,  281,  309 
Maguire,  Henry  N.,  281 
Maine,  192 

Mantle,  Hon.  Lee,  Pres.  Commission, 
83,  105;  regrets,  85,  87 
Marbois,  Barbe,  22,  26,  28;  conduct  in 
negotiations,  20;  draft  of  agreement, 
33;  sketch  of,  32,  33;  statement  of 
magnitude  of  territory,  32,  35,  38,  61, 
63 

March  5,  1866,  first  public  school  in 
Montana,  199 
Marias,  45 
Martinsdale,  324 

Marshall,  W.  I.,  199,  290,  292,  296 
Marysville,  274,  324 
Mason,  R.  H.,  317 


Masons,  255 
Massachusetts,  206 
May,  Mr.,  314 
Mayflower,  190 
Meadow  Creek,  324 

Meagher,  Thomas  Francis,  Sec.  of  Ter¬ 
ritory,  118,  141,  i.58,  211,  258,  259,  278, 
283;  death  of,  118;  biographical  sketch 
of,  121 

Meagher  County,  118,  130,  131,  153 
Mecca,  254 

Medical  graduate  of  Yale,  213 
Mellish,  Mr.,  50 
Menaugh,  C.  C.,  261 
Mendenhall,  314 
Meredith,  Solomon,  133,  164 
Merk,  Mr.,  296 
Mergenthalers,  276 

Methodist  church,  Helena,  305;  south, 
305;  Virginia  City,  198,  292 
Metten,  G.  R.,  330,  331 
Metz,  28 
Meyendorf,  311 
Meyers,  J.  H.,  331 
Meyers,  Mr.,  319 
Mexico,  Old,  109 
Micklejohn,  Misses,  321 
Midnight  life  taking,  209 
Midnight  sentinels,  215 
Milburn,  George  R.,  85,  87 
Miles,  T.  Clowes,  320 
Miles  City,  113,  324 
Military  fort,  224 
Militia  law  urged,  143 
Millard,  Charlie,  263,  273,  286 
Millard,  Hon.  Joe,  198 
Millbrook,  Ontario,  282 
Miller,  Caroline  M.,  319 
Miller,  F.  B.,  311,  317 
Miller,  John  F.,  65 
Mills,  Geo.  S.,  265 

Mills,  James  H.,  264-273,  276,  287,  317 
Mills,  Mary  E.;  Nellie  G.;  James  H., 
Jr.,  267 

Mills,  Midas,  393 
Malls,  Thomas,  447  . 

Mills  family,  265 

Mills  for  working  ore,  1867,  167,  169 

Miner’s  wages,  226 

Ming,  John  H.,  156,  198,  292,  296 

Ming’s  Opera  House,  286 

Mink,  206,  4u0 

Mininger,  Mrs.  Josephine,  64 
Minnesota,  280 
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Minnick,  Prank  M.,  334,  341 
“Minute  Men,”  118 

Missoula,  Mont.,  64,  198,  318,  324,  331, 
339;  county,  112,  130,  131,  153,  254,  286 
Missoula  Christian  church,  335,  337 
Missoula  Hotel.  318 
“Missoula  Mills,”  H2 
Mississippi  River,  Free  navigation  of. 
31,  44 

Missouri,  192,  327 

Missouri  river,  44,  45,  254,  284;  forks 
of,  352;  river  route,  109;  valley,  329 
Mitchell,  Dr.,  317 
Mitchell,  William,  196 
Moll  tor,  311 

Modern  Ecclesiastical  Ring  Perform¬ 
ances,  223 
Monmouth.  30 

Monroe,  James,  22,  26,  29.  33,  35.  62: 

President,  49,  51 
Monroe  Doctrine,  31 
Montana,  43,  46,  115,  226,  227,  242,  243, 
257,  260,  263,  267,  272,  281,  289;  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Missouri,  93;  eulogy  of,  139; 
excels  in  gold  mines,  etc.,  95;  finan¬ 
cial  condition,  1866,  117;  forty -first 
state,  108;  greatest  state,  91;  model 
society,  115;  nearest  railroad,  1866, 
119;  productions  of,  92;  size  of,  200 
Montana  Bar,  1865,  214 
Montana  Building,  purpose  of,  88 
Montana  Christian  Association,  325,  326 
Montana  Company,  274 
Montana  Commission,  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition,  83 
Montana  Club,  274,  278 
Montana  Democrat,  255,  280 
Montana  Historical  Society,  289,  355,  369 
Montana  journalism,  271 
Montana  Lodge,  A.  P.  &  A.  M.,  285 
Montana  National  Bank,  285 
Montana  Post,  133,  267,  299,  273,  274,  285 
Montana  Post  Publishing  Co.,  286 
Montana  Press  Association,  267,  269 
Montana  Volunteers,  list  of  casual¬ 
ties  of,  434 

Montana’s  first  newspaper,  267 

Moore,  P.  V.  P.,  261 

Moore,  J.  J.,  261 

Moose,  205 

Morier’s,  304 

Morris,  W.  W.,  296 

Morris,  Mrs.,  296 

Morris,  N.  Y.,  291,  304,  307,  317 


Morse’s  Instruments,  260 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  440 
Mount  Doane,  410 
Mount  Everts,  400,  404,  410,  427 
Mount  Langford,  410 
Mount  Washburn,  350 
“Mountain  Home,”  295,  302 
Mountain  lions,  386;  Evert’s  adventure 
with,  402 

Mountain  sheep,  215,  400 
Mountjoy,  Wiley,  330-332,  339,  340;  John 
W.,  332 

Mud  springs,  307 
Mud  volcano,  354 
Muffly,  263,  303 
Mule  trains,  208 

Mullan,  45;  Road,  condition  of,  190 
Mullan’s  Pass,  46 
Munson,  Judge  Lyman  E.,  229,  258 
Murder  cases,  212 
Murphy,  John,  257 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Lizzie,  327 
Muskrat,  206 
Mustang  horses,  208 
Mystery  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
50 

Names  of  Pupils  of  First  'School,  193 
Napoleon,  392;  First  Consul,  28 
National  Commission  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exxp.,  65 

Natural  Boundaries  for  limits  of  Coun¬ 
ties,  164 

Natural  Resources,  170 
Negotiator,  28 
Nelhew,  M.,  261 
Nelson,  Lieut.  Col.,  142 
Nevada  City,  Mont.,  196,  258,  292,  324 
Nestor,  296 
New  Chicago,  324,  329 
Newcomer,  Mr.,  317 
New  Eldorado  (Montana),  109 
New  England,  227,  240,  254 
New  Lisbon,  265 
Newmanns’,  324 
New  Northwest,  267,  269,  270 
New  Orleans,  price  offered,  31;  Taken 
by  force,  32 
Newport,  Ind.,  350 

New  York  City,  223,  291,  240,  295,  301,  417, 
439 

Nez  Perces,  319 
Ninth  Census,  Map,  50 
Noble,  Mrs.,  314 

Norris,  B.  F.,  331,  335,  338,  339,  341,  342 
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Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  119,  134,  267, 
319,  35$ 

Norton,  Harry  J.,  263,  273,  282 
Nov.  1,  1891,  date  when  Capt.  Mills  re¬ 
tired  from  the  New  Northwest,  267 
Noyes,  John,  320 
Number  Hung  by  Vigilantes,  202 
Number  Hung  on  Helena  Hangmans 
Tree,  213 

Oakland,  Cal.,  310 
O’Bannon,  O.  B.,  31o 
Oberlin  College,  O.,  350 
October  1st,  1800,  3o;  Oct.,  1867,  141; 
1863,  191;  Oct.  17th,  1803,  35;  Oct.  20, 
1819,  47 

Octoroon,  The,  283 
Officers,  17 
Ogalallah  Sioux,  18S 
Ogden,  Utah,  b±7 
Ohle,  Henry,  261 
Ohle,  'Chas.,  261 
Old  Faithful,  geyser,  372 
Olney’s  History,  59  *  • 

Olsen,  John,  309 

Omaha,  109,  113,  187,  198,  200,  259,  301,  302 
Opposition  to  Annexation  Louisiana 
Ter.,  .40,  41 

Ordnance  Sergeant,  143 
Oregon,  306,  326,  347 

Oregon,  American  Settlements  Encour¬ 
aged,  55 

Oregon  Pioneers,  55;  Fortified  places 
along  route,  56 

Oregon  Admitted  as  a  Territory,  57; 
Joint  Occupancy  with  England  termi¬ 
nated,  56;  Boundary  line  settled,  57; 
Became  a  territory,  Aug.  14,  1848,  58; 
Included  several  States,  58;  Area,  58 
Oregon  Country,  52,  194 
Oregon,  how  obtained,  61 
Oregon,  no  proof  that  it  was  included 
in  Louisiana  Purchase,  59;  Desert 
undeveloped,  58 
Organic  Act,  258 
Organized  labor,  256 
Orr,  Hon.  Sample,  280,  327 
Otter,  206,  399 
Osburn,  J.  Sidney,  261 
Overland  Monthly,  350 
Overland  'Stage  to  California,  109,  110, 
111;  Competition,  110;  Supt.  of,  113 
Oxford,  282;  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  289 
P.  &  R.  office,  372 
Pacific  coast,  281 


Pacific  OCean,  227 
Pacific  slope,  243,  356 
Paris,  30,  35 
Parish,  F.  A.,  344 
Patten,  Jem,  257 
Paulists,  441 

Pauncefort,  George  E.,  294 
Pawnee  Indians,  188 
Paynteir,  Mr.,  310 
Peabody,  Mary  Helen,  323 
Peck’s  Hall,  323 
Peeler,  D.  R.,  83,  84 
Pelkey,  Mr.,  318 
Pen  picture,  211 
Penitentiary,  176 

Pennsylvania,  265;  Infantry,  266;  Re¬ 
serves,  266 
Perkins,  May,  315 
Perkins,  Wm.,  315 
Perry,  Mr.,  256 
Petit  jury,  230 
Pew,  Howard,  331 
Philadelphia,  2$,  240 
Philipsburg,  324 
Philippine  Islands,  429,  430 
Phoenix,  J.  L.,  331,  334 
Pickering,  Senator,  40 
Pierce,  B.  W.,  342 
Pinckney,  62 

Pinney,  George  M.,  210,  286,  287,  311 
Pioneer,  324 

Pioneer  homemaker,  190;  teacher,  191 
Pioneer  Journal  of  Montana,  258 
Pioneer  Newspaper  of  Montana,  269, 
288 

Pioneers  of  Oregon,  55,  57 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  266 
Planters,  56 

Planter’s  Hotel,  289,  294 
Plassman,  Martha  Edgerton,  188 
Platte  , river  valley,  188 
Pleasant  Valley,  260 
Plumer,  Senator,  41 
Poindexter,  323 
Poindexter’s  school  house,  323 
Polk,  message  to  Congress,  1845,  51,  56, 
57;  pledge  to  retain  whole  of  Oregon, 
50 

Pollinger,  “Gov.”  E.  M.,  110,  261 
PolMnger’s,  324 
Pomeroy,  319 
Pomeroy,  Senator,  352 
Pony,  324 

Pool,  C.  W.,  337,  341 
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Pope,  Mr.,  305,  309 

Population  of  Louisiana  Territory,  71 
Population  of  Montana,  1866,  111. 
Portage,  Wis.,  312 

Post  (Montana),  254-258,  260,  262,  264, 
276,  281,  283,  285 
Post  Sextette,  273 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  350 
Powell  County,  268,  272 
Power,  T.  C.,  276 
Prairie  Schooners,  208 
Presbyterian  church,  291,  347 
President  of  Board,  15,  17 
President  of  United  States,  227,  260 
Price  paid  for  Louisiana  Territory,  34, 
35 

Price’s  Army,  94 

Prickly  Pear  River,  45;  creek,  112;  val¬ 
ley,  163 

Prickly  Pear  school  house,  329 
Prichette,  426 

Proclamation  of  Pres.  McKinley  for 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exp.,  69 
Programme  Montana  Day,  La.  Pur¬ 
chase  Exp.  85 
Prospect  Point,  377 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  289,  305 
Protests  against  purchase,  36;  posses¬ 
sion  taken,  36 
Prout,  Rev.  E.  G.,  303,  323 
Prout,  H.  H.,  303 
Prussia,  262 

Pryor’s  Pork,  Yellowstone  River,  353 
Public  domain,  60 
Public  school  house,  305 
Puget  Sound  country,  53 
Puller  Springs,  Madison  county,  Mont., 
197 

Puritan  nativity,  253 
Quaker,  296 

Quartermaster-General  143 
Quincy,  Ill.  187,  326 
Quincy  party,  prospectors,  369 
Quivey,  Addison  D.,  369 
Race  Track,  343 
Radersburg,  306,  324 
“Rat  Office,”  256 
Ratifications  Exchanged  35 
Ratisbon,  28 
Rattlesnake  Creek,  319 
Ravalli,  Father,  (A.  H.),  319 
Ray,  Mary  Helen,  323 
Ray,  Montana  Elizabeth,  323 
Raymond,  323 


Received  N.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  267,  272 
Red  Bluff,  324 
“Red  Devil  Flyer,’  225 
Reeves,  Col.,  204 
Reid,  Pres.  James,  84 
Reinhard,  J.  B.,  319 
Remington,  Artist,  103 
!  Rendezvous,  200 
!  Renshaw,  Mrs.,  296 
Reports  of  Auditor,  Treas.,  Supt.  of 
Public  Instruction,  Surgeon  Gen.,  153- 
164 

i  Republic,  28,  226,  235 
Republican,  (Newspaper),  285,  286 
|  Republican  Party,  255 
Republicans,  258 
.  Republic,  Wash.,  278 
Requiem,  207 

Resolutions  regarding  portraits,  15 
Revolution,  265 
i  Revolutionary  War,  200 
!  Reynolds,  386 
j  Reynolds,  L.  D.,  343 
Rice,  J;  H.,  83;  84 
!  Richardson,  Sam,  263,  273 
Richmond,  Ky.,  113 
Rich,  (Mrs.  Chas.),  314 
Rimini,  286 
Rio  Del  Norte,  353 
Riordan,  Archbishop,  444 
Rip  Van  Winkle  slumbers,  288 
Ritchie,  J.  B.,  242 
Roach,  Jeremiah,  320 
Roach,  Michael,  196 
Road  Agents,  209,  283,  289 
Roberts,  Eleanor  Christy,  319 
Robert,  Mr.,  328 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Lela,  336 
Roberts,  Thomas  P.,  319 
Robertson,  John,  257 
Robertson,  J.  S.,  319 
Robespierre,  28 
Robinson,  46 
Roccabella,  440 

Rockefellow,  J.  S.,  157,  263,  273 
Rocky  Mountain  Gazette,  250,  273,  280 
Rocky  Mountain  Magazine,  281 
Rocky  Mountains,  44,  203,  240,  259,  282, 
353 

Rodgers,  Capt.  John  H.,  279 
Rodgers,  Capt.,  198;  Nannie;  Queen,  199 
Rodman,  Col.  Tom,  184 
Rodney  St.  (Helena),  305,  307 
Rogers,  John  H.,  316 
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Roman  Catholic  Church,  194,  291,  303, 
322 

Ronan,  Peter,  255,  256,  257,  280 
Roosevelt,  President,  71,  75 
Roosevelt,  Wm.  321,  322 
Root  Crops,  1867,  ±<1 
Root  (Mr.),  257 

Rosecrans,  A.  D.,  439;  Gen.  W.  S.,  439, 
443;  Bishop,  440;  Father,  441 
Rosenkrans,  439 
Rossell,  H.  E.,  344 
Rothchild,  280 
Routes  to  Montana,  109 
Rowe,  Wm.  John,  321 
Royce,  Mr.,  296 
Ruffnier,  314 
Rugby,  282 
Rudd,  Mary  S.,  323 
Rumley,  Mrs.,  307 
Rumsey,  Dr.,  316 
Rumsey,  Mrs.,  309 
Rupell,  Thos.  V.,  241 
Rush,  46 

Russell,  Chas.,  103 
Russell’s  History  of  the  U.  S.,  59 
Russian  Hymn,  447 
Rutter,  Rosa,  316 
S.  (Stickney),  376,  381,  387,  388 
St.  James’  church,  Bozeman,  314,  315 
St.  James’  church,  Deer  Lodge,  317 
St.  John’s  church,  Butte,  320 
St.  Josephs,  western  limit  of  railroad, 
187 

St.  Louis,  65,  203,  286 
St.  Louis  Gulch,  286 
St.  Luke’s  church,  Sheridan,  323 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  349 
St.  Paul’s  church,  Benton,  321,  322 
St.  Paul’s  church,  Virginia  City,  290, 
299;  Rectory,  295 

'St.  Paul’s  school,  Concord,  N.  H.,  322 
St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  church,  Helena, 
312,  313 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  286 
Sabbath,  227,  240 
Sackett,  Chas.,  192 
Sacramento  Union,  281 
Sage  brush,  109 
Salaries  first  teachers,  198,  199 
Salisbury,  304 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  200 

Salt  Lake  City,  201,  259,  289,  301,  302,  304 
Sanders,  W.  F„  114,  242,  257,  280,  283, 
285,  296,  300;  Mrs.,  296 


Sanno,  Capt.,  321 

Sargent,  J.  M.,  335 

'Saturday  nights,  209 

Sawyer,  R.  H.,  344 

Saxony,  453 

Scallon,  Wm.,  83 

Scharnikow,  Ed.,  331,  338 

Scholars  in  first  schools,  196,  197 

School  Commissioners,  Montana,  198 

‘“School  Dispatch,”  199 

Schullsberg,  Wis.,  273 

Schuyler,  Rev.  Dr.,  304,  314;  M.,  301 

Scoria  of  volcanoes,  356,  361 

Scott,  Philip  D.,  65 

Scott  House,  Deer  Lodge,  315 

Scott’s  Bluffs,  188 

Scribner’s  (Century)  Magazine,  350 

Seattle,  278 

Seaton,  J.  A.,  339 

Secretary  of  Montana,  Gen.  Meagher, 
258 

Selkirk  Settlers,  391 
Selway’s,  323,  324 
Sept.,  1800,  25;  Sept.  17,  1863,  189 
Seward,  Secretary,  120 
Shanley,  Wm.  F.,  316 
Sharpe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  316 
Sheepeaters,  Indians,  359 
Sheldon  &  Munson,  201 
Sheridan,  323 

Sheriff  of  Madison  Co.,  Territory  of 
Idaho,  116 

Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea,  350 
Shook,  Mr.,  295 

Shortridge  Memorial  church,  Butte, 
dedicated,  337 
Shippen,  Rev.  Wm.  C.,  213 
Signals  of  beast  and  bird,  205 
'Silver,  227 

Silver  Bow,  324;  creek,  262;  dust,  262 

Silver  Star,  324,  325 

Silver  State,  271 

Singleton,  A.,  256 

Sioux,  137,  324,  402 

Sister’s  Hospital,  254 

Six  days  from  Helena  to  Benton,  216 

Sixty  million  francs,  34 

Skalkaho,  324 

Sloss,  Miss,  309 

Smith,  A.  L.,  276 

Smith,  Addison,  273,  278,  315 

Smith,  Rev.  George,  198 
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Smith,  Gov.  Green  Clay,  108,  113,  260, 
261,  296,  300,  306;  arrives  in  Helena, 
114;  Baptist  preacher,  179;  biographi¬ 
cal  note,  185;  candidate  for  vice-presr 
ident,  179;  candidate  for  President, 
Prohibition  party,  180;  far-seeing1, 
progressive,  practical  statesman,  119; 
federal  general,  183;  first  message, 
117;  leaves  state,  126;  message,  128, 
140,  174;  offices  held,  111;  pastor  Met¬ 
ropolitan  church,  Washington,  D.  C., 
185;  proclamations  of,  121-123;  qualifi¬ 
cations  of,  Ho;  recommendations,  118, 
119;  salary  of,  114;  visit  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  120 
Smith,  J.  H.,  326-328 
Smith,  J.  N.,  327 
Smith,  Jacob,  350,  371,  372,  380 
Smith,  Mrs.  Jacob,  311 
Smith,  Gov,  R.  B.,  108,  326,  430 
Smith,  W.  D.,  309 
Snake  River,  206,  353,  364,  400,  408 
Snell,  Mr.,  256 
Snider,  A.  J.,  261 
Snyder,  Andy,  294 
South  Boulder,  340,  344 
Souvenir,  16 
Spain,  24,  35,  430 

Spanish-American  War  Veterans,  428; 

list  of  casualties  of,  434-438 
Spieth,  Barbara,  315 
Spieth,  Friedrich,  315 
Spieth,  Jacob,  315 
Spokane,  275,  293  x 

Spratt,  J.  G.,  261 
Spratt,  James  D.,  241,  242 
Spring  Creek,  344 
Springfield,  Ill.,  332 
Springfield  Republican,  206 
Squaw  wife,  215 
Squaws,  225 
Stackpole,  Mr.,  317 
Stafford,  Judge,  298 
Stafford,  W.  M.,  241,  242 
Stage  fare,  110,  111,  113 
Stake,  112 

Stanton,  Secretary,  200 
Stapleton,  Mrs.  Wash,  197 
Stars  and  Stripes,  36 
State  Furnishing  Board.  274 
Steamers,  forty,  zzO 
Steele,  Dr.  W.  L.,  257,  276 
Steere,  E.  A.,  84 
Stein,  William  F.,'  307 


Steitz,  Prof.,  152 
Stephens,  J.  D.,  342 

Sterling  (Stirling  also),  162,  295,  302. 
324,  392 

Stevensville,  319,  324,  336,  339 
Stewart,  Rev.  Geo.,  319,  320 
Stewart,  Wellington,  293 
Stickney,  Benj.,  356,  372,  374,  376,  3S5, 
390 

Stinkingwater  branch  of  Big  Horn,  354 
Stivers,  J.  C.  B.,  331,  334 
Stokes,  Miss  Callie  W.,  307 
Stone,  Mr.,  305 
Storey’s  addition,  Helena,  312 
Story,  Nelson,  314 
Stoy,  Rev.  W.  H.,  316 
Strain,  Lieut.,  405 
Straits  of  Fuca,  50 
Streator,  John  M.,  338,  342 
Streator,  Martin  'L.,  331,  333,  334,  337, 
240 

Stuart,  Granville,  316 
Stuart,  James,  journal  of,  369 
Stuart  Expedition,  369 
Sturgis,  323 

Subscription  schools,  196 
Sulphur  Mountain,  353 
Summit,  258,  3z,4 

Sunday  school,  296,  305,  314;  at  Union- 
ville,  311 

Sun  River,  321,  322,  324,  335 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  1867, 
158 

Supreme  Court,  227 

Surveyor  General,  133 

Surveyor  General’s  report,  1867,  162 

Swain,  H.  H.,  84 

Swallow,  Anna  C.,  307 

Swallow,  Miss,  315 

Swallow,  Prof.,  151 

Swan,  399 

Sweet,  Miss,  314 

Symmes  Hole,  353 

T  (Trumbull,  371,  377  (misprinted  F), 
386,  387,  388,  393 
Table  Mountain,  162 

Tablet  in  memory,  Spanish-American 
War  Veterans,  428 

Tablet,  act  making  appropriation  to 
secure,  431 

Tablet,  law  providing  for,  431 
Tallmadge,  Ohio,  192 
Tallyrand,  29,  31,  32,  on  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase,  63 
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Taylor,  J.  L.,  332,  333 

Teague,  Belle;  Mary,  274 

Teague,  Hugh,  274 

Telegram,  105 

Telegraph,  134,  259 

Temple  of  Justice,  232 

Tender  foot,  253,  289 

Terminus,  324 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  350 

Territorial  Assessments,  118 

Territorial  Collections,  118 

Territorial  Debt,  118 

Territorial  Finances,  124 

Territorial  Legislature,  292 

Territorial  Prison  (Virginia  City),  211 

Territorial  warrants,  118 

Territory,  226,  235,  236,  239,  242 

Territory  of  Montana,  254,  256,  282,  285, 

292,  293 

Terry,  Gen.,  141 

Tetons,  Three,  410 

Thanksgiving  Day,  293 

Thexton,  Geo.,  300 

Third  (3rd)  Judicial  District,  229 

Thirlsby,  282 

Thompson,  Mr.,  296 

Thomson,  Mrs.,  309 

Thoroughman,  T.,  241,  242,  261 

Thorpe,  323 

Thrasher,  Mr.,  198 

Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri,  162,  368, 
410 

Three  Months  to  reach  Montana,  via 
overland,  200 
Thurston,  J.  M.,  65 
Thwing,  Mrs.,  320 
Tilburn,  E.  O.,  331,  341 
Tillotson,  Rev.  C.  O.,  320 
Tilton,  D.  W.  and  Co.,  281 
Tilton,  Daniel  W.,  197,  245,  256,  257,  267, 
276,  282,  292,  293 

Time  Table  Overland  Stage,  111 
Tin,  166 

Todd,  W.  H.,  321 
Tonkeys,  Indians,  359 
Toogood,  303 

Toole,  Gov.  Jos.  K.,  127,  429,  444 

Toole,  Rosecrans,  442 

Tor  bet,  Rev.  A.  M.,  292 

Totten,  Mirs.,  309 

Tower  Falls,  376,  420,  421 

Townsend,  274 

Toy,  Rev.  E.  L.,  313,  321 

Trading  Post,  224 


Trail  Creek,  359,  373 
Transactions,  14 

Transfer  of  Louisiana  Territory  great¬ 
est  event  in  our  history,  37 
Transition  stage,  226 
Travis,  Ezra  T.,  307 
Travis,  Wes.,  307 
Treacy,  Dr.  Wm.,  274 
Trenton,  30 

Treaty  between  U.  S.  A.  and  French 
Republic,  22 

Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  35 

■Treaty  of  Utrecht,  50 

Tribes  of  Israel,  217 

Triennial  general  convention,  302 

Troy,  Penn.,  334 

Trumbull,  Walter,  350,  370,  372 

T'ruett,  Henry  B.,  307;  Mrs.,  309 

Tufts,  (misprint  Tafts)  Judge,  293 

Tutt  &  Donnell,  „04 

Tutt,  Mrs.,  303,  307,  309 

Tutt,  Thomas  E.,  307,  315 

Tuttle,  Bishop  Daniel,  S.,  85,  94,  283,  293 

Tuttle,  Leach  &  Co.,  297 

Twentieth  Century,  192 

Twilight  Tales  for  Tiny  Tots,  42 

Twin  Bridges,  324 

Underhill,  Miss,  309 

Union  church,  Bozeman,  313 

Union  church,  Virginia  City,  198,  292 

Union  S.  'S,,  292 

Unionville,  311,  324,  329 

United  Workman,  268 

Unity,  Mont.,  356 

Upper  Geyser  Basin,  351,  354,  372 

Upson,  393  • 

TJpson,  Eddie,  295 
Upson,  Major,  207,  280 
Urlin,  A.  J.,  319 

Ursuline  Convent,  St.  Martins,  O.,  441 
U.  S.  Collector,  Report  of,  117,  130,  145 
U.  S.  Collector  Internal  Revenue,  124 
U.  S.  District  Court,  229 
U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  65,  69 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  109,  169 
Utah,  229,  267,  272. 

Utah  Northern  Railroad,  322 
Valentine,  Robert,  274 
Van  Brocken,  196 
Van  Dewirken,  David,  256 
Van  Gorp,  Father,  291 
Vantelburg’s  371 
Veale,  Major  Moses,  296,  300 
Vermilion  County,  Ind.,  350 
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Vickers,  303 
Vicksburg,  350 

Vigilance  Committees,  115,  192,  201;  ne¬ 
cessary,  203,  209;  duty  well  performed, 
213;  highly  praised,  214 
Vigilante  rule,  226 

Vigilantes,  236,  244,  246-248,  281,  283,  289 
Viney  Fork  (country  church),  Ky.,  180 
Virginia,  Governor  of,  30;  state  of,  93, 
99 

Virginia  City,  Mont.,  110,  113,  152,  153, 
196,  197,  242,  253-289,  304,  306,  324,  325, 
340 

Virginia  City  Typographical  Union,  264 

Volume  IV,  15;  volume  V,  19 

Voracious  trout,  206 

W.  (Washburn),  374,  383,  385,  388 

Waco,  Texas,  343 

Waco  Church,  183 

Wadworth  Post,  443 

Wagon  Road,  136 

Walker,  Gen.  F.  A.,  60 

Wall,  N.,  261 

Wallace  St.,  267,  258 

Walton,  Isaac,  206 

Wann,  Mr.,  302 

War  between  France  and  England,  32 
“War  Horse,”  280 
War  with  England,  56 
Waterloo,  Mont.,  340,  344 
Washburn  exploring  expedition,  355 
369;  Organizing  of,  350 
Washburn,  Henry  D.,  350,  354,  370 
Washburn  Party,  350;  Washburn,  Mt., 
350 

Warren,  Chas.*S.,  278 
Warren,  Ohio.  196 
Washington,  347 
Washington,  George,  30,  43 
Washington  City,  35,  260,  280,  417 
Washington  Star,  185 
Washington  Territory,  27 
Watson,  Mrs.  Thomas,  196" 

Webster,  57 

Webster’s  Blue  Backed  speller,  198 
Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary,  259 
Weed,  E.  D.,  276 

Weikert,  Andrew,  journal  of,  369 
Welch,  W.  W.,  84 
Wells,  Fargo  Agents,  296 
West  Lake,  Ontario,  343 
West  Point,  215 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  29& 

Western  Monthly  Chicago,  350,  355 


Western  nerve,  11  j 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  260 

Weston,  D.  H.,  299 

Wheat,  138 

“Wheelhorse,”  280 

Whitford,  Mary  F.,  316 

White,  B.  F.,  83 

White,  George  P.,  64 

White,  James,  Senator,  41 

White  Plains,  30 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  322 

Whitehall,  324,  344 

Whittier,  322 

Wickes,  329 

Wild  Fruits  of  Montana,  170 
Wilkinson,  158;  E.  S.  (“Sank”),  255,  259, 
280 

Williams,  J.  H.,  33x 

Williamson,  *374,  379,  386 

Willis,  H.  L.,  342 

Williston,  Judge,  235 

Willow  Creek,  162,  319,  324,  393 

Willson,  Davis,  314 

Willson,  Lester,  314;  Mrs.  Lester,  314 

Winchell,  Prof.  A.  N.,  84 

Winchester,  184 

Winchester  Rifles,  206,  207 

Wind  River  Mountains,  259,  361 

Windsor  County,  Vermont,  350 

Wisconsin,  267,  274,  305 

Wolf  Point,  206;  Wolf,  319 

Wolves,  205 

Woman's  Aux.  Commission,  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  83 
Wonderland,  227 
Wood,  Galen,  o31,  333,  335,  336,  338 
Wood,  John  W.,  342 
Woody,  F.  H.,  64,  319 
Woolf  oik,  Alexander  M.,  307;  Mrs.,  309 
Word,  Ben  S.,  261 
Word,  Sam,  198,  242,  261,  296,  299 
Worden,  Mrs.,  319 
Wright,  C.  G.,  336 

Wright,  Capt.  Joseph,  280;  Joseph  and 
Sarah,  315 

Wright,  Lawrence,  345 
Wymans,  257 
Yale  Law  School,  200 
Yankee  Flat,  189 
Yankton,  Dakota,  203 
Yellow  Mountain,  387 
Yellowstone  Expedition  of  1863,  369;  of 
1874,  369 

Yellowstone  Falls,  380,  418 
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Yellowstone  National  Park,  221,  227, 
355;  exploration  of,  349;  first  mention 
of  setting  apart,  351;  set  apart  by 
(Congress,  350 

Yellowstone  River,  46,  119,  136,  141,  262, 
266,  280,  313,  364;  lake,  350,  365,  367, 
383,  400,  407,  409;  valley  324 


Young,  C.  A.,  338 
Young,  Prof.  R.  G.,  84 
Zoller,  Emma,  193 
Zoller,  Mrs.  Henry,  197 
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